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THE  HIDE  OF  LAND. 
By  Joseph  Boult,  F,R.I.B,A, 
(Bead  2nd  Novembeb,  1871.) 

The  student  of  Domesday  Book  finds  the  terms  therein 
applied  to  land,  as  indicative  of  value  or  extent,  very  per- 
plexing. Mention  is  made  of  hides  and  part  of  a  hide — the 
half  and  the  third ;  of  carucates  and  half-carucates  ;  of  vir- 
gates  and  half-virgates ;  of  bovates  or  oxgangs;  of  acres;  of 
leagues,  miles,  and  perches ;  and  if  he  extends  his  inquiry 
beyond  that  part  of  the  book  which  refers  to  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  he  will  meet  with  arpents,  ferdings,  and  masuras ; 
and  in  the  Kent  portion  with  solins  and  jagums. 

Of  the  value  of  these  several  denominations  he  will  find 
but  little  indication  ;  and  while  he  will  probably  infer  that  all 
are  superficial  measures,  except  leagues  and  miles,  and  some- 
times perches,  he  will  find  acres  are  named  as  measures  of 
length  !  For  example,  in  Hautone,  Cheshire,  was  a  wood 
five  acres  long  and  two  broad  ;  in  Boleberie,  in  the  same 
county,  another  wood,  one  league  long  and  an  acre  broad  ; 
and  in  Eston,  also  in  Cheshire,  the  wood  was  half  a  league 
long  and  an  acre  broad. 

If  he  seek  explanation  from  commentators,  or  from  Du 
Cange  and  other  glossographers,  he  will  be  told  that  a  hide 
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is  a  portion  of  land,  as  much  as  suffices  for  the  ploughing  of 
one  plough  per  annum  ;  and  he  will  find  the  same  quantity- 
assigned  to  the  carucate  and  to  the  bovate  ;  yet  should  he 
hastily  assume  that  these  quantities  are  identical  he  may- 
repent  at  leisure,  for  he  will  find  much  in  Domesday  Book 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  inference.  Whilst  in  Weaver- 
ham  there  were  but  13  hides,  there  were  18  carucates  ;  in 
Dunham  3  hides  and  9  carucates  :  in  Utkinton  2  hides  and 
2  carucates ;  in  Over  1  hide  and.  5  carucates ;  in  Budworth 
half  a  hide  and  2  carucates  ;  and  in  Eastham  22  hides  and 
22  carucates.  Between  the  Eibble  and  the  Mersey,  in  Wale- 
tone,  the  land  was  2  carucates  and  3  bovates. 

But  Domesday  supplies  yet  more  conflicting  testimony. 
Hutchins,  quoted  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  says,  that  amongst  the 
possessions  of  Goisfridus  de  Werce,  in  Leicestershire,  we  read 
that  he  held  Medeltone ;  there  are  7  hides  and  a  carucate  of 
land,  and  a  bovate,  in  each  hide  13|-  carucates.  In  the  same 
county,  under  Cileby,  Ogerus  Brito  held  of  the  king  two 
parts  of  a  hide,  that  is  12  carucates.  Under  Terra  Episcopi 
Constantiens  in  Gloucestershire,  it  is  said,  the  Bishop  held  a 
manor  of  a  hide,  and  Goismer  of  him ;  in  that  hide,  when  it 
is  ploughed,  are  not  less  than  84  acres  of  land.*  Between 
the  Kibble  and  the  Mersey,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  there 
are  6  carucates  in  each  hide.  Further,  a  distinction  is  re- 
corded by  the  surveyors  between  the  hide  English,  and  the 
hide  Welsh. 

If  the  various  areas  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  hide 
be  compared  in  acres,  the  discrepancy  is  very  glaring,  ranging 
from  the  20  acres  of  Polydore  Yergil  to  the  120  acres  of 
Agard ;  the  intermediate  stages  being  30,  33j,  63,  64,  96, 
and  100  acres.t 

*  Domesd.  torn.  1,  fol.  165,  quoted  by  EUis,  Int.  Domesd.  vol.  1,  p.  145. 

t  Mr.  Morgan,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pearson,  makes  the  range  of  variation  from  64 
to  360  acres,  Hist.  England  I.,  App.  B.,  where  further  information  on  the  use 
of  the  Hide  may  be  found,  pp.  654-657. 
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If  a  similar  comparison  be  made  of  the  areas  ascribed  to 
the  carucate,  the  range  will  be  found  from  00  by  100,  112, 
150,  and  160  to  180  acres,  whilst  Agard  says  it  was  equal  to 
the  hide ;  and  we  read  that  in  Olive,  in  Cheshire,  the  Earl 
held  Sanbec  for  2j  virgates,  Clive  for  1  virgate,  Suton  for 
4  bovates,  Wibaldeslai  for  1  virgate,  Wever  for  1  virgate,  and 
Aculvestune  for  i  hide ;  that  six  freemen  held  these  lands  for 
six  manors,  and  that  the  land  amongst  them  was  7  carucates. 

The  area  ascribed  to  the  bovate  ranges  from  8  acres  to  16 
or  1 7  acres  ;  it  is  also  said  by  one  author  to  be  one-eighth  of 
a  carucate,  and  by  another  to  be  equal  to  the  hide.  It  is 
clear  from  these  comparisons  that  those  denominations  never 
could  be  synonymous  or  equivalents ;  that  is,  all  representing 
as  much  land  as  could  be  ploughed,  or  cultivated,  with  one 
plough  and  its  team  of  oxen  in  a  year ;  unless  it  be  assumed 
that  the  discrepancies  arise  from  varieties  of  plough  and  soil, 
or  are  due  to  variations  in  the  size  of  the  acre,  there  being 
noted  differences  between  the  various  provincial  or  customary 
acres,  and  between  them  and  the  statute  acre. 

Until  recently  the  plough  was  a  primitive  implement,  and 
there  was  little  variation  in  the  extent  of  land  which  could  be 
ploughed  in  a  year  with  one  plough.  Mr.  Pusey,  in  reporting 
the  results  of  experiments  with  a  team  of  Clydesdale  horses 
in  comparison  with  one  of  his  own  county,  gives  the  latter  as 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  upon  strong  ground,  sometimes  as 
much  as  1  acre  upon  the  lightest,  whilst  the  daily  task  of  the 
Scotch  horses  upon  strong  land  was  Ij  acre;  and  this  quan- 
tity, equal  to  a  Scotch  acre,  was  stated  to  be  the  usual  day's 
work  in  their  native  district.  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Balmer 
says  he  has  always  found  an  English  acre  enough  for  a  pair 
of  horses  from  1st  November  to  about  Jst  March  ;  after  that, 
the  horses  are  able  to  work  ten  hours,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  ploughing  Ij  acre  ;  much,  however,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  size  of  the  field,  as  a  great 
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deal  of  time  is  lost  in  turning  when  the  field  is  small.  Upon 
the  whole,  on  drij  land,  a  pair  of  horses  will  do  a  Scotch 
acre,  i.e.,  \\  statute  acre  per  day  during  the  year. 

In  a  report  upon  Stinchcombe  farm,  Gloucestershire, 
Mr.  Morton  says  there  are  constantly  employed  eight  men 
and  eight  hoys,  to  work  the  teams  of  oxen  and  horses,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  oxen  and  four  horses.  Two  oxen  are  put  to 
a  plough,  with  a  hoy  to  drive  them,  besides  a  man  to  hold  the 
plough  ;  and  thus  six  ox-ploughs  and  two  horse-ploughs  can 
be  worked  at  the  same  time,  a  strength  more  than  equal  for 
all  the  work  required  in  cultivating  these  200  acres  of  arable 
land.*  In  Cornwall,  sixty  years  ago,  a  plough  team  usually 
consisted  of  four  oxen,  some  of  six,  or  of  four  with  a  horse 
to  lead  ;  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  was  considered  a  day's 
work.f  A  true  ploughland  would  probably  average  25  acres, 
statute,  that  being  apparently  as  much  as  one  yoke  of  oxen 
can  keep  in  perfect  cultivation  throughout  the  year,  much 
more  than  mere  ploughing  being  requisite  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  pretty  clear  there  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the 
values  represented  by  the.  different  terms  applied  by  the 
authors  of  the  Great  Survey  to  the  various  holdings  recorded 
therein  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  is  so  imperfectly  described,  that  little 
assistance  can  be  drawn  from  the  description  itself ;  but  the 
condition  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  its  settlement  under  the 
Commonwealth  scheme  — the  Plantation,  as  it  is  called — 
presents  a  parallel,  which  probably  resembles  England  after 
the  Norman  conquest ;  and  as  the  condition  of  Ireland  has 
been  pretty  fully  described,  a  reference  to  it  may  be  of  assist- 
ance. The  Great  Survey  of  Ireland  included  the  forfeited 
lands  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Ulster,  and  was  conducted  by 
Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  WilHam,  Petty,  and  subsequently  first 

*  Journ.  11.  Agr.  Soc,  vol.  ] p.  239  and  p.  402. 

t  Gen.  View  Agr.  Cornwall,  by  G.  B.  Worgan,  p.  146. 
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Baron  Shelburne,  a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne 
family ;  a  claim  to  participation  in  the  credit  of  the  survey 
being  preferred  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Taylour,  ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort.  The  survey  is  known  as  the  Down 
survey,  from  having  been  laid  doion  in  the  map  form,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Strafford,  the  Civil,  and  Gross  surveys, 
which  were  recorded  in  schedules  ©r  tables.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  a  large  extent  is  described  as  '"waste,"  and  an  im- 
portant object  of  the  Down  survey  was  to  distinguish  between 
the  profitable  and  unprofitable  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
equitable  allotment  of  the  forfeited  lands  among  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  in  satisfaction  of  claims  for  arrears 
of  pay  ;  a  further  advantage  being  anticipated  in  the  main- 
tenance of  British  rule  by  immigrants  of  that  description. 
The  county  of  Kerry  appears  among  those  parts  which  had 
suffered  most  from  the  cruel  warfare;  and  in  June,  1056, 
Lewis  Smith,  one  of  the  two  surveyors  or  admeasurers  of 
land  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  details  of  that  county, 
addressed  humble  proposals  to  the  Lord  Protector's  Council 
for  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  narrated  some  of  the 
difficulties  he  and  his  colleagues  had  encountered. 
He  «ays :  — 

When  we  came  first  in  the  country,  we  viewed  the  place  in  a  general 
way,  considering  the  lands  to  be  exceedingly  bad,  and  were  about  not 
to  return  any  part  as  profitable  except  only  arable  and  good  pasture, 
though  our  instructions  mentioned  several  kinds  of  pasture,  which  did 
include  and  reach  the  worst,  viz.,  rocky,  fursy,  heathy,  mountain,  and 
bog,  &c.,  but  yet  it  was  so  bad  we  intended  to  proceed.    But  then, 
coming  to  the  more  remote    .......    we  were  at  a  loss,  for  the 

like  quantity  we  were  about  to  return  unprofitable  in  the  more  habitable 
places  was  even  as  good  as  many  whole  denominations  (except  some 
small  spots  of  arable  that  were  in  some  of  them),  and  yet  going  by  the 
name  of  ploughlands  and  parishes,  &c. ;  some  men's  whole  estates 
consisting  of  such  like  ;  some  of  the  said  denominations  wholly  without 
arable.  So  we  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  were  very  inquisitive  of 
those  who  had  been  inhabitants  of  those  places,  and  of  our  bounders; 
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and  we  did  clearly  see  that  something  might  be  made  of  them  again,  if 
stock'ed  with  cattle;  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  take  upon  ourselves  to 
cast  away  townlands,  parishes,  nay,  even  almost  baronies,  wholly  for 
unprofitable.  Although  we  did  at  first  so  judge,  having  never  been 
in  the  like  places  before,  yet  having  information  of  the  aforesaid,  and 
seeing  that  the  places  were  returned  in  the  abstracts  as  ploughlands  and 
parishes,  and  were  some  men's  whole  estates,  and  that  the  said  coarse 
ploughlands  formerly  paid  contribution  or  taxes  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  when  the  same  was  levied  by  ploughlands,  therefore  we  could 
not  but  judge  these  places  good  for  something,  and  resolved  to  make 
something  of  them  When  we  came  to  present  the  diffi- 
culties concerniug  the  quality  of  the  lands,  we  lighted,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  upon  one  and  the  same  way  in  distinguishing  the  lands  into 
three  sorts  or  parts,  viz.,  arable  and  good  pasture,  coarse  pasture,  and 
unprofitable,  before  seeing  or  hearing  from  each  other,  and  so  consulted 
concerning  the  premises,  and  resolved  to  put  in  execution  our  former 
purposes,  viz.,  to  measure  exactly  each  denomination,  and  then  to 
consider  the  quality  thereof,  and  to  run  out  by  chain  and  instrument  all 
bog  and  mountain  that  our  bounders  (and  with  the  best  information  we 
could  get  on  the  place)  did  call  wholly  unprofitable,  that  was,  without 
dispute,  according  to  our  and  their  judgment;  and  to  distinguish  all  the 
arable  and  good  pasture  land,  and  good  wood,  from  the  rest  of  the 
coarse  or  middling  sort  of  land,  which  we  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  but  did  consider  how  many  acres  of  that  coarse  land  was  worth 
one  acre  of  good  grazing  land  in  those  places  where  they  lay,  judging 
that  to  be  the  most  fit  and  absolute  way,  with  the  advice  of  the  chief 
inhabitants.  There  being  almost  the  same  rule  before  us,  which  was  of 
ancient  standing,  namely,  the  division  into  ploughlands,  one  plough- 
land  being  great  and  another  small,  as  they  were  in  goodness  and 
badness;  for  many  of  the  ploughlands  were  but  seventy  and  eighty 
acres,  others  two  or  three  hundred,  and  others  2,000,  sometimes  3  or 
4,000  acres.  Now,  at  the  first  division  of  j)loughlands,  they  did 
endeavour  to  make  them  equal  in  value  to  each  other ;  but  much  of  the 
coarse  ploughlands  being  bog,  in  process  of  time  the  inhabitants  have 
improved  some  of  the  same,  and  made  it  fit  to  bear  corn,  so  that  in  one 
of  these  great  ploughlands  there  will  be  as  much  arable  now  as  in  one 
of  the  small,  besides  the  number  of  cattle  the  great  ploughlands  are 
able  to  graze  above  the  small.  Ordinarily  and  usually,  the  large 
ploughlands  are  better  than  the  small,  so  that  we  could  not  set  down 
any  general  rule  to  proceed  by  ploughlands;  and  then,  many  of  them 
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were  wholly  without  arable,  or  any  good  pasture,  and  sometimes  none 
that  we  could  call  absolutely  unprofitable.  Therefore  we  did  value 
whether  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  the  like,  were  worth  one  acre  of  good 
grazing  land  in  that  parish  or  barony,  and  so  consequently  did  proceed 
in  the  like  sort  throughout  the  whole  country.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Smith  makes  mention  of  plough- 
lands  "  wholly  without  arable/'  showing  that  the  word  plough- 
land  was  used  technically.  The  picture  of  the  difficulties 
attending  this  survey  would  be  incomplete  if  the  piteous 
appeal  were  omitted  with  which  Smith  concludes  his  letter: — 

So  that  I  think  we  are  not  blameworthy,  but  ought  rather  to  be 
considered,  having  the  most  intricate  piece  of  work,  and  spent  more 
time  than  any,  and  worked  as  hard  as  any,  and  were  at  more  charges 
than  any  admeasurers  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  we  were  no  otherwise  than 
slaves,  our  wages  not  bearing  our  charges  by  many  pounds  ;  and  for  all 
our  care  and  diligence,  we  cannot  please  our  masters.  If  a  torment 
had  been  invented,  never  could  have  been  greater,  short  of  death ;  for 
we  have  lost  our  time,  and  men  do  their  endeavours  to  take  away  our 
good  name ;  and  all  this  while  we  are  clear,  as  we  hope  your  lordships 
will  now  be  satisfied,  and  will  see  an  absolute  necessity  in  finding  out  a 
mean  between  the  two  extremes  in  setting  out  the  lands  in  Kerry.f 

In  conjunction  with  the  variations  noticed  by  Smith  in  the 
size  of  ploughlands,  may  be  recorded  the  great  differences  in 
the  baronies  also.  From  schedules  given  in  the  same  volume, 
it  appears  that  the  range  is  from  1,414a.  30p.  in  Half 
Rathdown,  Co.  Wicklow,  to  175,268a.  2r.  29p.  in  Carbury, 
Co.  Cork.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Half  Rathdown,  Co. 
Dublin,  is  returned  as  containing  11,400a.  Ir.  37p.,  so  that 
the  term  Half  does  not  imply  anything  like  an  equal  division 
superficially.  At  the  time  of  the  partition,  the  productive 
values  of  the  two  halves  mai/  have  been  nearly  equal.  The 

*  The  Hist,  of  the  Survey  of  Ireland,  commonly  called  the  Doion  Survey. 
By  Dr.  William  Petty.  A.D.  1655-6.  Edited,  &c.,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Aiskew 
Larcom,  F.E.S.,  M.E.I.A.,  Major  E.E.  Dublin,  for  the  Archaeological  Society, 
1851.  Pp.  94-7.  Major  Larcom  has  been  created  a  baronet  in  recognition  of 
his  valuable  public  services. 

t  lUd.,  p.  100. 
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smallest  baronies  after  Half  Rathdown,  Wicklow,  are  those 
of  Oallen  Liberties,  Co.  Kilkenny,  returned  at  2,122  acres, 
and  Kilmallock  Town  and  Liberties,  Co.  Limerick,  at 
2,U2a.  3r.  12p.* 

The  surveyors  were  instructed  "  to  sett  downe  the  number 
"  of  acres  contained  in  the  said  denomination  or  parcell  of 
"land,  according  to  an  exact  admeasurement,  at  21  feet  to 
*'  the  pole,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  poles  to  the  acre."t 
This  measure  is  considerably  in  excess  of  statute  measure, 
the  pole  of  which  is  only  1 6 J  feet,  and  thus  the  colonists 
were  much  favoured.  In  Ireland  this  measure  has  superseded, 
I  believe,  every  other,  except  the  Statute  and  Cunningham 
measures.  It  is  known  as  the  Plantation  Measure,  from  its 
use  in  the  settling,  colonizing,  or  planting  of  the  country 
from  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  used  in  various  parts  of  South 
Britain,  and  is  known  by  a  variety  of  appellations.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  why  it  was  selected  for  the  Down 
survey. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  consider  the  suggestions  of  various 
commentators  upon  the  word  /lide.  Selden  says,  "  the  just 
"  value  of  a  hide  that  might  fit  the  whole  kingdom  never 
"  appears  from  Domesday,  and  was  ever  of  uncertain  quantity. 
Mr.  Beamont  supposes  the  idea  of  quantity  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  word  at  the  first  levying  of  the  Dane- 
gelt,  when  every  vill  was  roughly  estimated  to  contain  one  or 
more  hides,  or  some  proportion  of  them."§  In  Du  Cange  it 
is  suggested  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  hythen, 
quod  est  tegere.  According  to  Bosworth,  the  A.  S.  word  is 
hydan,  but  this  etymon  appears  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Kemble  considers  the  word  hide  is  the  contracted  and 
almost  universal  form  of  higid.||    The  A.  S.  equivalent  for 

*  Ihid.,  pp.  137-153.      t  Ibid.,  p.  36.      +  Til.  Hon.,  p.  622. 
§  Lit.  Exten.  and  Trans.  Domesd.  B.,  Ches.  aud  Lane,  p.  xxix. 
|j  The  Saxons  in  England.    I.  91. 
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hide  is  hiwisc,  the  primary  meaning  of  which,  according  to 
Bosworth,  is  a  family,  family  property,  from  Hiw,  a  colour,  a 
family;  conseqaently  the  hiwisc  was  probably  equivalent  to 
the  Roman  heredium,  that  is,  the  land  allotted  for  each  house- 
hold ;  or  perhaps  a  patrimony,  the  extent  depending  upon 
fertility  and  other  causes.  Bosworth  gives  hide  as  the 
secondary  meaning  of  hiwisc,  which  is  very  possibly  a  deri- 
vative from  the  first,  and  indicative  of  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  word,  with  which  ultimately  it  became  synonymous 
when  applied  to  land.  The  literal  meaning  of  hiwisc  is 
house-ish,  or  domestic,  the  second  part  of  the  word,  isc, 
being  the  original  of  the  modern  adjectival  termination,  hh. 
The  word  survives  in  the  simple  or  compound  form  in  the 
names  of  various  places,  as  Huish  and  Huyshe  ;  and  in  sur- 
names, derived  probably  from  one  place  or  the  other.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  hide  is  really  a  Celtic  word  in 
Teutonic  dress  ;  and  the  transformation  is  very  explicable  : 
it  seems  to  represent  eid,  a  tax  or  tribute,  and  in  the 
form  of  aids  or  subsidies  is  familiar  in  English  history.  I 
think  the  Commons  have  granted  aids  within  the  current  cen- 
tury, and  that  their  disuse  is  due  to  the  funding  system.  The 
Teuton  would  naturally  suppose  the  sounds  a,  e,  (the  Celtic 
e  and  i,)  to  represent  the  diphthong  ce,  with  which,  in  his 
language,  the  letter  y  is  mutable,  and  thus  the  eid  (or  aid) 
would  become  yd,  or  Jiide.  The  Irish  language  presents 
another  curious  illustration  of  the  origin  I  venture  to  assign 
for  the  word  hide,  in  arcis,  rendered  by  O'Reilly  as  hide,  which 
appears  to  be  compounded  of  two  words  :  «r,  ploughing,  and 
cis,  rent,  thus  denoting  a  rent  for  ploughing.  Allied  to  this 
is  airdcliios,  chief  rent,  head  rent,  tribute,  compounded  of 
aird,  a  coast,  or  region,  also  state,  order;  and  cios,  rent, 
tribute,  revenue,  tax  :  airdchios  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  for  land  tax.  The  use  of  the  word  aid,  or  hide, 
probably  preceded  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  even  the 
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Saxon  era,  by  some  centuries;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
Eoman  practice  of  imposing  tribute  on  the  vanquished,  the 
introduction  of  the  tax  is  very  likely  as  old  at  least  as  their 
epoch.  From  the  earliest  period  of  its  slightest  record. 
South  Britain  appears  as  the  resort  of  foreigners,  who  have 
either  traded  for  its  mineral  and  other  exports,  or  have  taken 
possession  by  conquest.  To  the  present  date  that  resort  con- 
tinues in  the  first  form  from  regions  more  distant  than  those 
of  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians.  The  inhabitants  were  thus 
early  inured  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  that  payment 
of  tribute,  or  taxes,  from  which  their  most  recent  descendants 
are  not  exempt.  Some  curious  illustrations  have  been  pre- 
served. The  Welsh  for  tin,  alcan,  when  analysed  yields  Celtic 
al  and  can,  signifying  tribute  rock,  very  suggestive  of  suffer- 
ings like  those  inflicted  on  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  by  the 
Spanish  thirst  for  gold.  So  the  Cangi,  whose  name  is  best 
preserved  through  being  stamped  on  certain  ingots  or  bars  of 
lead,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  that  name,  of 
uncertain  locality,  but  that  portion  of  various  tribes  by  whom 
tribute  was  paid,  if,  indeed,  the  name  does  not  rather  belong 
to  the  ingots  themselves  as  constituting  tribute.*  And  the 
name  of  Mevagissey,t  in  Cornwall,  if  correctly  rendered — 
the  tribute-defeat-stream — records  an  effort  to  escape  an 
impost.  Of  Roman  taxation,  Dr.  Smith  says,  the  tribute 
imposed  upon  foreign  countries  was  by  far  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome's 
greatness.  It  was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid 
by  instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax,  which 
was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to  the  census.  In 
regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we  know  this  tax  amounted  to 
one  per  cent,  of  a  person's  census  (that  is,  his  real  property), 
to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and  slaves  was  added.    In  some 

*  Celtic,  cana,  tribute,  amercement, 
t  Celtic,  meibhad-geis-sa. 
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cases  the  tribute  was  not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but 
consisted  of  a  land  tax.*  In  England  the  Roman  exactions 
appear  to  have  taken  the  form,  in  part,  of  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, which  were  deposited  in  various  places  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Perhaps  some  of  these  places  were  those  which 
now  bear  the  name  of  Cold  Harbour,  of  which  it  has  been 
ascertained  there  are  upwards  of  seventy.f  That  name  I 
suppose  to  be  derived  from  0.  caol-de-arhhar,  signifying  a 
gathering  or  collection  of  corn,  that  is,  a  granary.  The 
name  Barton  seems  to  have  a  similar  significance,  0.  bar-dun 
the  corn  place;  and  from  Domesday  we  learn  that  places 
there  named  were  constituted  berewicks,  possibly  by  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  rulers.  Of  places  so  named, 
however,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
another  name.  Allied  to  Cold  Harbour  appear  the  various 
forms  of  Caldecot,  which  are  also  numerous,  referrible  also 
to  the  Celtic,  as  caol-de-coth^  collection  of  meat  or  victuals, 
or  possibly  caol-de-ceath,  collection  of  sheep,  and  so  denoting 
the  places  where  collections  of  animals  or  animal  food  and  wool 
were  formed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  parts  of  Britain, 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  were  highly  civilized,  and 
doubtless  the  form  of  exaction  varied  with  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  their  productive  power.  Similarly,  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  would  vary ;  in  towns  and  more  civilized  parts 
it  may  have  approximated  to  the  taxation  of  the  Italian 
cities,  whilst  among  the  tribes  barely  subjugated  it  may  have 
been  modified  as  the  tribe  was  submissive,  or  the  reverse. 
If  it  were  levied  in  one  sum,  its  apportionment  amongst  a 
tribe  may  have  been  left  to  its  rulers  ;  on  a  fresh  outbreak, 
the  amount  may  have  been  increased,  whilst  submission  and 
friendly  aid  may  have  been  rewarded  by  deductions  ;  inter- 
necine conflicts,  or  intermarriages,  producing  the  aggregation 

*  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.,  in  V.  Vectigalia. 
t  Hartshorn's  Salopia. 
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of  the  possessions  of  two  or  more  tribes  by  one:  and  thus  as 
possessions  accumulated  so  would  eids.  Then  there  is  the 
process  of  subdivision  by  conquest,  by  distribution  among 
children,  by  grants  to  faithful  friends  and  allies.  Not  that 
the  estates  were  alienated;  in  all  probability  the  fee,  to  use  a 
legal  phrase,  vested  in  the  tribe,  as  in  Eome  in  the  people  ; 
and  so  the  grants  would  be  subject  to  the  performance  of 
stipulated  or  implied  service,  in  fact,  originating  the  practice 
which  has  assumed  the  form  of  copyhold  tenure.  Instances 
of  this  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  Domesday  Book;  for 
example,  in  West  Derby  we  read  three  of  these  hides,  the 
tax  whereof  King  Edward  remitted  to  the  thanes  who  held 
them,  were  free.  According  to  Thorpe,  folcland  could  not 
be  alienated  in  perpetuity,  and  therefore,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  it  had  been  granted,  it  reverted  to  the 
community,  and  was  again  distributed  by  the  same  authority.* 
The  distinction  between  folcland  and  bocland  is  pithily  defined 
by  Spelman: — Pri3edia  Saxones  duplici  titulo  possidebant, 
"  vel  scripta  auctoritate,  quod  bocland  vocabaut ;  vel  populi 
"  testimonio  quod  folcland  dixere."  The  date  at  which 
manors  were  originated,  or  were  introduced  into  these  islands, 
is  quite  undetermined ;  almost  every  entry  in  Domesday 
Book  has  mention  of  demesne  lands,  many  of  them  styled 
ancient;  and,  while  Coke  says  the  Saxons  were  unacquainted 
with  these  manors,  he  adds,  "yet  in  effect  they  had  manors 
"  in  those  days,  in  circumstance,  peradventure,  something 
"  varying  in  substance,  surely  nothing  different  from  our 
"manors  at  this  day;  they  wanted  neither  demesnes  nor 
"  services,  the  tv70  material  causes  of  a  manor,  as  Fulbeck 
"  termeth  them.  Their  demesnes  they  termed  the  Inlands, 
"  because  the  lords  kept  them  in  their  own  hands,  and  enjoyed 
"  them  in  their  own  possession ;  their  service  they  termed  the 
"Utlands,  because  those  lands  were  in  the  manurance  and 
*  Anc.  Laws  and  Inst.,  Gloss,  in  y. 
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"  occupation  of  certain  tenants,  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
"  profits  arising  out  of  these  lands,  were  bound  to  perform 
unto  their  lords  certain  duties  and  services."*  The  utlands, 
or  outlands,  according  to  Thorpe,  are  identical  with  the  geneat- 
lands,  which  were  granted  for  services  or  rent,  f 

Considering  how  universal  is  the  mention  of  manors 
throughout  Domesday  Book,  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  a  lengthened  period  must  have  elapsed  between 
their  original  introduction  and  the  Great  Survey,  in  which  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  other  name  than  that  of  domain,  or 
desmesne,  lands  has  been  applied  to  them.  This  word  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  of  Norman-French  origin,  but  this 
assumption  is  due  apparently  to  the  way  in  which  the  earlier 
and  more  native  Celtic  element  has  been  ignored;  as  though 
the  history  and  influence  of  a  race  who  possessed  the  country 
for  many  centuries  could  be  wholly  wiped  out — as  though 
they  had  been  swept  away  by  successive  waves  of  invaders. 
But  records  remain  of  their  extended  influence  in  the  names 
of  rivers,  hills,  towns,  and  villages;  and  in  the  laws,  adopted 
or  imposed  by  each  band  of  conquerors,  there  is  evidence  of 
numbers  which  could  not  be  exterminated,  nor  even  wholly 
absorbed.  No  doubt  many  retreated  before  the  Eomans  to 
the  western  margin  of  the  island,  or  fled  to  Ireland  and  the 
Scottish  lowlands ;  but  many,  probably  the  bulk,  remained, 
either  as  foes,  or  friends,  or  serfs.  So,  also,  of  the  Normans ; 
they  could  not  eradicate  the  people  they  found  in  the  country. 
If  neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Normans  could  clear,  or  did 
not  wish  to  clear,  away  all  those  they  found  in  the  country,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Teutons  or  Scandinavians 

*  The  Compleat  Copyholder :  being  a  Discourse  of  the  Antiquity  and 
Nature  of  Manors  and  Copyholds,  d'c. ;  1764,  p.  2. 

t  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  and  Bosivorth^s  Diet.,  in  v. 
— The  word  neat  is  derived  from  nyt,  useful,  convenient,  needful,  and  was 
applied  to  cattle  as  necessaries,  during  life  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  after  death 
as  food,  clothing,  and  otherwise. 
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should  do  so.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  Saxon  scribes 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  numbers  and  achievements  of 
their  compatriots,  and  that  too  much  credence  has  been  given 
to  their  tales.  All  the  so-called  history  of  King  Arthur  is 
admittedly  fabulous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
legends  of  the  earlier  period  assigned  to  the  invasion  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  should  be  regarded  as  less  mythic  and 
more  historical.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  legend  may 
prove  to  be  another  Teutonic  version  of  the  actions  of  the 
Dioskouroi  ;  the  names  are  suspiciously  eponymic,  both 
signifying  horses,  and  thus  in  singular  parallel  to  Romulus 
and  Remus.* 

It  may  be  allowable  to  doubt  if  the  history  of  Britain  has 
been  even  yet  unravelled  from  the  tangle  of  fact  and  fiction 
bequeathed  by  monkish  historians,  notwithstanding  the  able 
research  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  When  the  Romans 
left,  were  there  not  important  bodies  or  tribes  of  Celts  who 
were  not  Welsh  ? 

Spelman,  who  is  of  those  who  do  not  trace  the  national 
customs  beyond  the  Teutonic  era,  speaks  of  the  Saxon 
manner  of  dividing  the  kingdom  by  hydes,  and  levying 
soldiers  according  to  the  hyde,  which,  he  says,  grew  out  of 
use  at  the  Norman  conquest.  He  also  says  the  Normans 
changed  the  name  to  that  of  carrue,  and  ordinarily  assigned 
two  carrues  to  a  knight's  fee.f  Coke,  on  the  other  hand, 
say§  it  is  undetermined  whether  a  knight's  fee  was  rated 
according  to  quantity  or  value ;  and  adds  :  "  In  the  Duchy  of 

*  For  the  pervading  influence  of  this  and  other  myths,  see  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  nations,  by  Geo.  W.  Cox,  M.A. ;  also  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England, 
T.  16.  London,  1870.  As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  the 
Athenaum  reports.  May  11,  1872,  that  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  2, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Coote  communicated  a  paper  which  called  attention  to  a  passage  in 
an  Itahan  historian  (probably  Paulus  Diaconus)  which  had  been  overlooked  by 
Lappenberg,  and  other  writers  on  early  English  history,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  Vortigern,  not  Hengist,  was  the  invader  of  Kent. 

t  The  English  Works.    Second  Ed.,  1727.    Fol.  45. 
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"  Lancaster,  the  fee  contained  four  hides,  each  hide  four 
carrues,  each  carrue  four  yards  of  thirty  acres  each,  and 
"  every  fee  1,920  acres.  According  to  other  computations," 
he  adds,  "  a  knight's  fee  contained  G80  acres.  But  in 
"  most  computations  the  fee  contained  five  hides,  each  hide 
*'  four  yards  of  twenty-four  acres  each,  in  the  whole  480 
acres."*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  we  are  told,  "  800 
"  acres  made  a  knight's  fee,  but  in  Cornwall,  at  that  time, 
four  Cornish  acres,  containing  1,080  statute  acres,  were 
"  required  to  make  up  one  knight's  fee."  f  Hollinshed 
says : — Heere  note,  by  the  way,  that  an  hyde  of  lande 
V  includeth  an  hundred  acres,  and  an  acre  conteyneth  fortie 
"perches  in  length  and  foure  in  breadth,  the  length  of  a 
"  pearch  conteyning  sixteene  foote  and  an  halfe,  so  that  the 
"common  acre  should  conteyne  240]:  perches;  and  eyghte 
"  hydes,  or  800  acres,  is  a  knyghte's  fee,  after  the  best 
"approved  writers  and  playne  demonstration." §  He  also 
says  that  "  the  word  families  is  all  one  with  hidelands, 
"  ploughlands,  carucates,  or  temewares ;"  and  that  "in  Lin- 
"  colnshire  the  worde  hyde,  or  hidelande,  was  never  in  use  in 
"  olde  time,  as  in  other  places,  but  for  hide  they  used  the 
"  word  carucate,  or  cartware,  or  teme,  and  these  were  of  no 
"  less  compasse  then  an  hidelande.  Ea:  Hugone  le  hlanc 
monacho  Petroburgensi."  || 

Mr.  Kemble's  estimate,  that  the  hide  was  equivalent  to 
thirty  statute  acres,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  "'  a 
"  most  striking  coincidence  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
"hide  in  various  parts  of  England ;"(!)  and  that  "there 
"  does  seem  reason  to  believe  that  a  measure  not  widely 

*  The  Compleat  Copyholder,  lit  supra,  p.  29. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  Cornwall,  by  William  Borlase,  1758,  p.  320. 

X  There  appears  some  error  here,  as  160  perches  make  an  acre,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  perch  may  be. 

§  Vol.  III.,  fol.  312.  li  Vol.  I.,  fol.  12. 
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different  from  the  result  of  my  own  calculations  as  to  the 
hide  prevailed  in  Germany,  and  hence  to  conclude  that  it 
was  the  usual  basis  of  measurement  among  all  the  tribes 
"  that  issued  from  the  storehouse  of  nations ;"  and  that 
''there  is  reason  to  believe  'the  Anglo-Saxon  acre'  implied 
"  ordinarily  a  quantity  of  land  not  very  different  in  amount 
"  from  our  own  statute  acre."*  This  distinguished  scholar, 
who  speaks  of  the  acre  as  "  a  fixed  and  not  a  variable 
"  quantity,  both  as  to  form  and  extent,"  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  great  variety  of  the  measures  of 
land  which  have  and,  to  some  extent,  do  still  prevail  in  the 
British  Isles,  of  which  nearly  forty  may  be  enumerated,  and 
some  of  them  presumably  of  Celtic  origin,  as  they  are  found 
only  in  Wales.  Nor  was  he  aware  that  there  has  been,  and 
is  still,  or  at  any  rate  was  within  fifty  years,  a  lineal  measure 
called  an  acre,  which  was  22  yards  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  28  in  Yorkshire,  and  32  in  Derbyshire  ; 
and  that  the  very  name  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  from 
eadh-coir  (aceer),  a  statute  cord.f  Of  this  lineal  measure 
Mr.  Kemble  quotes  illustrations  in  a  footnote;  others  may 
be  found  abundantly  in  Domesday  Book,  and  one  is  supplied 
by  Shakespere,  Winters  Tale,  I,  2;  and  above,  p.  1. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  word  hide 
will  disappear  if  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  word  is  the 
Teutonic  form  of  the  Celtic  eid.  In  fact,  the  probability 
that  a  tax,  or  value,  was  the  true  signification  of  the  word 
hide  has  forced  itself  upon  various  commentators,  though 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  discarding  the  preconceived  idea 
of  its  denoting  an  extent  of  land. 

Mr.  Beamont,  in  his  valuable  Extension  and  Translation 

*  Saxons  in  England,'  I.  95-6. 

t  Pro.  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archoiological  Society,  1871-2,  in 
which  this  subject  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  paper,  "  Customary  or  Local 
Measures  of  Land  in  the  British  Isles ;"  also  Second  Report  Com.  Weights  and 
Measures.  Par.  Pro.,  1820. 
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of  the  Survey  of  Cheshire  mid  Lancashire,  has  extended 
the  abbreviation  geld,  into  geldahilis,  and  translated  it  rate- 
able to  the  geld.  Mr.  Kemble  renders  it  geldable.  Selden, 
on  the  other  hand,  extends  it  into  geldabat ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct  extension,  for 
the  surveyors  are  recording  the  hidage  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  would  naturally  use  language 
which  had  reference  to  the  past.  This  is  confirmed  in  places 
by  Mr.  Beamont;  who  gives  tenuit,  geldavit,  and  valebat. 
Of  Bistre  (Biscopestrue)  it  is  said  :  Tempore  regis  Edivardi 
nunquam  geldavit  nec  hidata  fait;  which  Mr.  Beamont 
renders,  "  In  King  Edward's  time  it  was  never  rated  to  the 
"gelt,  nor  hided."  But  surely  it  is  more  correct  to  read, 
It  never  yielded  in  King  Edward's  time,  nor  was  it  (even) 
"  hided."  Now,  the  Teutonic  geld  being  the  same  word 
with  the  English  yield,  the  form  given  by  Selden  would 
signify — was  yielding,  an  expression  indicative  not  of  super- 
ficial extent,  but  of  value,  and  analogous  to  part  of  the 
ordinary  covenant  in  a  modern  lease,  "  yielding  and  paying," 
in  which  the  distinction  is  enforced  between  the  rent  or  price 
to  be  paid  and  the  value  accruing,  or  yielded,  which  may  be 
taken  compulsorily  in  default  of  payment.  And  thus  ancient 
confraternities  were  called  gilds,  because  they  yielded  certain 
advantages  to  the  members,  and  not  because  the  members 
paid  for  those  advantages.  After  pointing  out  that  the  hide 
must  of  necessity  be  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  custom  of  husbandry  in  every  county,  Selden 
says: — "Thence  is  it  that,  in  Domesday,  such  a  place  gel- 
"  dabat/>ro  x.,  xii.,  xx.,  &c.,  hidis ;  that  is,  it  paid  after  the 
"rate  of  so  many  hides,  for  by  hides  the  usual  payments  of 
"  subsidies  and  aids  were  in  the  elder  times."*  And  again  : — 
"But  it  is  plain  that  the  antient  taxes  and  subsidies  extra- 

*  Tit.  Hon.,  part  2,  fol.  657. 
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"ordinarily  paid  to  the  Crown  were  chiefly  levied  by  hydes, 

"  and  are  called  hydagia,  or  hydagiiim  By 

"  hydes  chiefly  the  land  of  the  kingdom  was  reckoned  in 
"  Domesday;  and  the  aids  taken  in  the  infancy  of  the 
"  Norman  state  here  was  hydage."* 

I  think  this  view  receives  confirmation  on  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Beamont's  volume,  in  which  such  expressions 
as  the  following  occur  frequently: — *'  Ibi  dimidia  hida  gelda- 
^'  bills."  "  Ibi  tercia  pars  unius  hidee  geldabilis,  tenet  in  ipsa 
"  villa  unam  bovatam  et  terciam  partem  unse  hidse  gelda- 
bilem."  "  Ibi  duse  partes  unius  hidse  geldabiles;"  in  which, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  adjective  geldahilis  qualifies  the 
part,  and  not  the  hide,  and  I  submit  should  be  rendered, 
"there  yieldable  or  producible  of  half  a  hide;"  "there  the 
"third  part  producible  of  a  hide;"  "he  holds  in  the  town 
"  itself  a  bovate  and  a  third  part  producible  of  a  hide  ;'* 
"  two  parts  producible  of  a  hide  ;"  that  is,  in  more  idiomatic 
English,  "  capable  of  yielding  an  aid,  or  part  of  an  aid." 
This  emendation  is  of  Mr.  Beamont's  extension  ;  Selden's 
extension  requires  none. 

In  the  Shetland  Isles,  in  the  present  day,  a  custom  exists 
which  appears  identical  with  the  fiscal  nature  ascribed  to  the 
hide,  or  aid.  It  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries  : — 

All  public  assessments  are  levied,  and  divisions  made,  according  to 
the  number  of  merklands  in  a  parish.  All  arable  lands  were  anciently, 
under  the  Norwegian  law,  rated  as  merTiS — a  merk  containing  eight 
ures.  These  merks  are  quite  indefinite  as  to  extent.  It  is,  indeed, 
clear  that  the  ancient  denomination  of  merh  land  had  not  reference  to 
superficial  extent,  but  was  a  denomination  of  value  alone,  in  which  was 
included  the  proportion  of  the  surrounding  commonalty,  or  scattald. 
Merk  lands  are  of  different  values,  as  sixpenny,  ninepenny,  twelve- 
penny — a  twelvepenny  merk  having,  formerly  at  least,  been  considered 

*  Ibid.,  fol.  657,  No.  245. 
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equal  to  two  sixpenny  merks ;  and  in  some  old  deeds  lands  are  described 
as  thirty  merks  sixpenny,  otherwise  fifteen  merks  twelvepenny  land. 
All  assessments  have,  however,  for  a  long  period,  been  levied,  and  all 
privileges  apportioned,  according  to  merks,  without  relation  to  whether 
they  were  sixpsnny  or  twelvepenny.  The  ancient  rentals  of  Shetland 
contain  about  fourteen  merks  of  land ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that,  how- 
ever much  the  ancient  enclosed  land  be  increased  by  additional  im- 
provements, the  number  of  merks  ought  to  be,  and  are,  stationary. 
The  valued  rent,  divided  according  to  the  merk  lands,  would  make  a 
merk  land  in  Shetland  equal  to  £2  Scots  of  valued  rent.  There  are 
only  two  places  of  Scotland  proper  where  merks  are  in  use — Stirling 
and  Dunfermline,  I  think.  As  these  two  places  were  the  occasional 
residences  of  our  ancient  Scottish  kings,  it  is  possible  this  plan  of 
estimating  land  may  have  obtained  there,  to  equalise  and  make  better 
understood  some  arrangements  relating  to  land  entered  into  between 
the  Kings  of  Norway  and  Scotland.* 

Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  merk  thus  used  is  the 
Celtic  eid  rebaptized  by  Scandinavian  or  Teuton?  The 
inequality  in  the  extent  of  land  included  under  the  term 
merk  ranges  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres,  f  According  to 
Jameson,  the  words  merk,  tnerkland,  were  a  denomination 
of  land,  from  the  duty  anciently  paid  to  the  sovereign  or 
superior.  On  the  same  authority,  the  scattald  or  scathold  is 
open  ground  for  pasture,  or  for  furnishing  fuel;  whilst  ure 
is  a  denomination  of  land  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  "  Isl. 
"  auri,  octava  pars  marcse,  tarn  in  fundo,  quam  in  mobilibus." 
The  scatland  of  Orkney  seems  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
merk  of  Shetland  and  the  hide,  or  eid,  of  England.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Great  Survey  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  revenue  that  had  been,  and  could  be, 
extracted  from  the  people,  and  that  the  mere  extent  of  land 
was  comparatively  unimportant. 

A  curious  parallel  to  the  primary  signification  I  have 

*  ^.  and  Q.,  First  Series,  VII.,  618. 

+  Second  Ee;port  on  Weights  and  Measures.    Far.  Pro.  1820. 
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suggested  for  the  hide  of  land  is  presented  by  the  hide- 
geld.  Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  if  a  serf  committed  cer- 
tain offences  he  was  made  to  suffer  in  his  hide,  i.e.,  corium, 
or  skin ;  if,  however,  he  was  possessed  of  means,  he  was 
allowed  to  commute  this  corporal  punishment  for  a  pecuniary 
fine,  called  hide-geld.  I  do  not  know  the  rate  of  exchange, 
but  there  was  a  tariff  of  so  many  lashes  for  a  shilling ;  and 
on  various  occasions  the  penalty  to  be  exacted  is  spoken  of 
in  the  laws  as  being,  not  so  many  hide-gelds,  but  as  so  many 
hides.  Each  of  these  hides  represented  a  given  tale  of 
punishment,  just  as  I  have  supposed  the  hide  of  land  to 
have  denoted,  primarily,  a  given  tale  of  taxation,  subse- 
quently applied  to  the  extent  of  land  assessed  to  the  aid; 
thence  subdivisions  would  follow,  as  in  the  merklands  of 
Shetland. 

A  hide  of  land  in  Blechingdon,  Oxon,  was  rated,  temp. 
Hen.  III.,  1169,  at  forty  shillings;  if  this  represented  the 
value  of  the  hide,  or  tax,  and  not  that  of  the  land,  and  the 
rate  was  uniform,  then  Chester,  at  fifty  hides,  was  rated  to 
produce  £100  a  year,  equal  to  £12,000  per  annum  at  the 
present  value  of  money.* 

It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  hidage  of  cities  with 
the  supposition  that  a  hide  is  always  the  extent  of  a  plough- 
land.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
there  were  fifty  ploughlands  in  Chester  and  only  five  in 
Exeter ;  and  taking  the  smallest  area  assigned  to  the  hide, 
namely,  twenty  acres,  the  fifty  hides  assigned  to  Chester 
would  give  an  area  of  1,000  acres,  which  is  several 
fold  the  extent  of  that  venerable  city.  And  again,  whilst 
Exeter  was  assessed  for  only  five  hides,  Melcombe  Kegis 
was  rated  for  ten.    Yet  Mr.  Kemble  says,   "it  is  neces- 

*  Ellis  Int.  Domesd.,  I.,  p.  149. 
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"  sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hid  is  exclusively  arable 
land."* 

The  modem  land-tax  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
ancient  hide,  or  aid,  levied  upon  real  property  ;  it  was  insti- 
tuted in  1689,  and  assumed  its  present  form  a  few  years 
later,  1697;  continued  an  annual  vote  until  1798,  when  it 
was  rendered  permanent,  with  the  option  of  redemption ;  and 
in  1853  the  cost  of  redemption  was  reduced  17|-  per  cent. 
The  inequalities  in  the  levy  of  this  tax  are  very  great, 
ranging,  in  1836,  from  four  shillings  to  one  farthing  in  the 
pound,  t  The  popular  explanation  of  these  inequalities 
aptly  illustrates  the  loose  way  in  which  thoughtless  guesses 
are  accepted  as  historic  facts.  Kespectable  authorities,  in- 
cludiug  Dr.  Leone  Levi, J  assert  that  every  city  and  county 
was  allowed  to  assess  itself ;  that  those  favourable  to  the 
Government  were  liberal,  but  those  hostile  {i.e.  Jacobites) 
had  no  scruple  in  assessing  themselves  at  the  lowest  possible 
amount.  But,  on  reference  to  the  statutes,  it  appears  the 
Commissioners  were  directed  to  issue  warrants  to  two,  at  the 
least,  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  inhabitants  of  each 
parish,  or  place,  to  be  assessors,  to  ascertain  the  true  yearly 
value  as  the  same  were  let  for,  or  were  worth  to  be  let  for,  at 
the  time  of  the  assessing  thereof.  § 

On  the  identity  of  the  land-tax  with  hydage,  &c.,  Black- 
stone  says: — 

These  periodical  assessments,  the  subsidies  which  preceded  them,  and 

*  The  Saxons  in  England,  Vol.  I.,  p.  488. — In  Cheshire  there  is  Httle 
doubt  the  value  of  the  hide  was  enhanced  by  saltworks,  and  that  mines, 
fisheries,  eeries,  hays,  and  other  possessions,  increased  the  hidage,  or  aid- 
assessment,  whilst  the  almost  universal  discrepancy  between  the  hidage  and 
the  number  of  carucates  renders  Mr.  Kemble's  statement  very  improbable. 

t  Constitutional  Right  to  a  Revision  of  the  Land-tax.  Pamph.,  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  1842. 

I  On  Taxation;  How  it  is  raised,  and  how  it  is  expended,  1860,  pp. 
155-6. 

§  Constitutional  Right,  d;c.,  ut  supra. 
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the  more  antient  scutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  land-tax;  and  the  assessments  were  sometimes  expressly 
called  so.'!^  Yet  a  popular  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  land-tax  was 
first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  because,  in  the  year 
1692,  a  new  assessment,  or  valuation,  of  estates  was  made  throughout 
the  kingdom,  which,  though  by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  had  this  effect, 
that  a  supply  of  ^500,000  was  equal  to  Is.  in  the  pound  of  the  value  of 
the  estates  given. 

He  further  says  : — 

The  method  of  raising  it  is  by  charging  a  particular  sum  upon  each 
county,  according  to  the  valuation  given  in  a.d.  1692.f 

When  the  tax  was  made  permanent  it  was  assumed  that 
the  several  assessments  should  be  permanent  also,  hence 
glaring  inequalities,  which  have  never  been  adjusted.  In 
1858,  according  to  Dr.  Levi,  the  discrepancies  between  the 
yield  of  the  land-tax  and  of  the  property-tax  on  realty  was 
as  follows  :— 

London  City    ^87,056    ^62,096,000 

St.  Pancras   1,899    3,118,000 

,,      Marylebone,  &c.  ) 

„      Paddingtoa   )  ^-S^.O"" 

Leeds  and  suburbs    1,057    671,000 

Manchester    1,106    2,840,000  I 

This  illustrates  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  hydage  or 
amount  of  aids  levied  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
would  fluctuate  not  only  with  the  relative  value  of  property 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  with  the  differ- 
ences arising  from  the  (probable)  fact  that  the  assessments 
for  different  places  were  made  at  different  dates.  For  ex- 
ample, in  South  Lancashire  it  is  said  that  each  hide  con- 
tained  six  carucates ;    but  this   proportion  is  not  found 


*  Com.  Journ.,  26  Jun.,  9  Dec,  1678. 

t  Book  J.,  c,  8,  s.  xviii. 

j  On  Taxation,  ut  supra,  p.  156. 
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elsewhere,  not  even  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Chester;  and 
whilst  the  value  of  land  yielding  a  hide,  or  aid,  appears 
to  have  been  sixteen  shillings  in  the  former  county,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  in  Cheshire.  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  as  the  taxation  in  Lancashire  was  less 
complicated,  it  was  more  recently  established,  and  conse- 
quently that  Lancashire  was  brought  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  Saxons  at  a  date  comparatively  recent  when  the 
Great  Survey  was  taken.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
Conqueror's  object  in  having  the  survey  taken  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  taxation  which  could  be  extracted ; 
and  therefore  value,  and  not  extent,  was  the  important  fact  to 
be  ascertained.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  epithet  waste ;  by 
the  statement  that,  in  certain  parts,  more  ploughs  might  be 
used,  and  in  others  more  land  might  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation.* Further  confirmation  is  derived  from  the  title  of 
the  book,  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that  Domesday  repre- 
sents the  Celtic  do-nieis-deigh,  and  signifies  the  appraisement- 
inquest,  or  inquisition.  On  the  supposition  that  hides  repre- 
sent aids,  much,  which  is  otherwise  incomprehensible  and 
anomalous,  assumes  systematic  relations. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  inquiry  would  tend  to 
correct  some  of  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  relative 
to  the  value  of  carucates,  virgates,  bovates,  and  other  terms 
which  were  employed  in  the  Great  Survey.  So  far  as  my 
inquiries  have  proceeded  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  term 
carucate  was  as  vague  at  that  period  in  England,  as  was  the 

*  Anno  ejus  xviij°  fecit  inquiri  per  suamquamque  schiram  Anglise  quot 
hidse  et  jugera  sufficerent  uni  aratro  per  annum,  et  quot  animalia,  quid  una 
quam  urbs,  castellse,  vicus,  villge,  flumen,  polus,  silva  reddent  per  annum,  et 
in  Thesauro  reponi,  quod  dicitur  Domesday. — Feudal  Manuals  of  English 
History,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A,,  &c. ;  pubhshed  under  the 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  &c.,  p.  139.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  Conqueror,  anno  ejus  xv°  ....  cepit  ab  unaquaque  hida 
terrse  vj.s. ;  and  on  p.  135,  that  Etheldred  fecit  parari  contra  Dacos  ex  ccc.x 
hidis  navem  unam,  et  ex  viij  hidis  loricam  et  galeam  ;  showing  that  the  aid 
was  sometimes  levied  in  kind,  instead  of  coin. 
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term  ploughland  in  Ireland  at  the  date  of  the  Plantation, 
ante  pp.  5-7.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  there  were  four 
virgateo  in  a  hide  ;  but  we  have  seen  from  Coke,  ante  p.  14, 
that  a  hide  contained  four  carrues,  and  each  carrue  four  yards, 
thus  making  a  hide  equal  to  sixteen  virgates  or  yardlands. 
See  also  Liler  niger  Monasterii  S,  Petri  de  Bur  go,  published 
by  the  Camden  Society  as  an  appendix  to  the  Chron.  Petro- 
burg.,  entries  in  which  seem  to  show  that  a  hide  contained  or 
covered  many  more  than  four  virgates.  For  example,  "  in 
"  Undele  sunt  IIII  hidae  ad  geldum  Eegis.  Et  de  istis  hidis 
"  tenent  XXV  homines  XX  virgas  terrse.  *  *  *  * 
"  In  Estona  sunt  III  hidae  ad  in  Waram.  Et  de  hao  terra 
"  tenent  XXI  villani  XXI  virgas ;  et  VI  virgse  et  dimidia 
"  wastse  sunt."  But  the  further  discussion  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  must  be  deferred  to  another  occasion. 
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DE   TACTIONIBUS  ;   OE,   SOME   PROBLEMS  ON 
CONTACT,  AS  TREATED  GEOMETRICALLY 
BY  APOLLONIUS,  VIET  A,  AND  SWALE. 


By  T.  T.   Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  dec. 

(Bead  January  11th,  1872.) 


Problems  on  Contact  have  attracted  the  attention  of  geome- 
ters from  very  early  times.  Euclid  has  treated  two  of  the 
simplest  cases  in  his  Elements  of  Geometry,  viz.,  when  the 
tangential  circle  has  to  pass  through  three  given  points,  or 
touch  three  given  lines.  These  answer  to  the  general  case 
when  the  three  radii  become  zero  and  infinity  respectively. 
ApoUonius,  of  Perga,  one  of  Euclid's  disciples,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  the  first  who  composed  a  formal  treatise  on  the 
subject.  His  work  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  two  books, 
both  of  which  have  unfortunately  been  lost.  Pappus,  of 
Alexandria,  however,  has  given  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
this  treatise  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Mathematical  Col- 
lections ;  and  has  preserved  those  Lemmas  which  were 
necessary  for  the  demonstrations. 

The  account  which  Pappus  gives  of  the  nature  of  these 
problem.s  led  several  able  geometers  to  attempt  their  restora- 
tion. This  was  accomplished  with  considerable  success  by 
Vieta,  in  his  ApoUo7iiiis  G alius ;  and  some  of  his  omissions 
were  afterwards  supplied  by  Ghetaldus.  Fermat  extended 
Vieta's  methods  by  applying  them  to  spherical  contacts  ;  and 
his  treatise  on  Spherical  Tangencies  was  translated  and  pub- 
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lished  by  Lawson  as  a  supplement  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  translation  of  the  Apollonius  Gallus  ;  and  it  was  again 
reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ladys  Diary  for  1840. 
Camerer  also  published  an  edition  of  the  Tangencies,  in 
French,  including  the  Lemmas  from  Pappus,  but  he  added 
little  to  Vieta,  beyond  distinguishing  the  different  cases  of  the 
several  problems. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  cases,  as  noticed  in 
the  following  scholia,  the  general  problem  of  contacts  was 
permitted  to  rest  until  M.  Hatchette  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Polytechnique  School  at  Paris.  A 
summary  of  his  researches  is  contained  in  the  second  number 
of  the  Correspondance  sur  IE  cole  Polytechnique,  of  which 
journal  he  was  the  editor,  and  the  generality  of  his  views  is 
such  that  his  reasonings  apply  whether  the  entities  in  contact 
be  circles  or  spheres.  The  general  problem,  in  piano,  of 
describing  a  circle  to  touch  three  others  attracted  much  atten- 
tion ;  and  considerable  advances  were  made  towards  its 
complete  solution  by  Cauchy,  Daudelin,  Dupin,  Francais, 
Poisson,  Poncelet,  and  Gaul  tier.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  Gergonne  to  complete  their  labours,  and  give  a  method  of 
constructing  the  twenty-four  points  of  contact  of  the  eight 
tangential  circles,  by  one  uniform  and  direct  process,  which 
has  never  since  been  excelled. 

Mr.  Swale's  solutions  of  these  problems  of  contact  are  in 
general  very  different  from  any  which  have  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished; and  are  therefore  valuable  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
Several  of  the  constructions  bear  evident  tokens  of  his  master 
hand.  The  manuscript  from  which  they  have  been  copied 
consisted  of  a  few  loose  leaves  only  ;  and  several  of  the 
demonstrations  were  wanting  or  imperfect.  Most  of  these 
defects  have  been  supplied,  and  the  various  scholia  added 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  some  points  in  the  historical  bearings 
of  the  several  propositions. 
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Proposition  I. 
To  describe  a  circle  through  two  given  'points  io  touch  a 
right  line  given  in  position. 

Construction. 

Let  A,  B,  {Fig.  1)  be  the  given  points,  and  CD,  the  given 
line.  Produce  BA  to  meet  CD  at  P  ;  make  PB  :  PT  :  : 
PT  :  PA ;  and  describe  the  required  circle  through  the 
points  A,  B,  T. 

Demonstration. 

Since  the  circle  passes  through  A,  B,  T  ;  and  PB.  PA  = 
PT"* ;  the  line  PT  obviously  touches  the  circle  at  T ;  and  it 
also  passes  through  the  given  points  A  and  B.    Q.  E.  D. 

Scholium. 

This  proposition  forms  Problem  II  in  Vieta's  Apollonius 
Gallus,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lawson  included  it  as  Problem 
VII.  of  his  translation  of  The  Two  Books  of  Apollonius 
"Pergseus  concerning  Tangencies,"  as  restored  by  Vieta  and 
Ghetaldus.  The  above  construction  is  the  same  as  that  by 
Vieta,  whose  method  has  been  followed  by  many  modern 
geometers.  Mr.  Swale  has  also  considered  this  problem  in 
his  Geometrical  Amusements,  page  15,  where  he  shows  that 
the  Tangencies  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Section  of 
Ratio  as  understood  by  the  Ancients.  He  there  makes  the 
construction  depend  upon  the  following  auxiliary  problem, 
which  we  may  term  (A) : — "  The  point  P,  and  the  right  lines 
"  AC,  BC,  are  given  in  position ;  to  draw  the  right  line  PEL, 
"meeting  AC,  CB,  at  L,  so  that  the  segments  AR,  BL, 
"  shall  have  a  given  ratio." 

He  then  constructs  the  problem  as  follows  (the  diagrams 
are  readily  constructed)  : — "  Let  P,  K,  be  the  given  points, 
"  and  BQ  the  given  line.  Join  the  points  P,  K  ;  draw  KQ 
"  perpendicular  to  BQ,  the  line  given  in  position,  also  PB, 
"  BR,  perpendicular  -to  PK,  PB  ;   then,  by  the  preceding 

auxiliary  problem,  let  PLR  be  drawn,  making  QL  :  BR  :  : 

KQ  :  PB  ;— the  point  of  contact  is  L." 
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It  is  further  remarked  that  the  problem  "is  the  same  as: — 
*•  To  determine  two  lines,  of  which  the  rectangle  and  ratio  are 
"  given."  Or  : — "  To  draw,  from  two  given  points,  two  lines 
"  intersecting  each  other  on  a  right  line,  given  in  position  ; 
"  and,  with  two  other  right  lines,  also  given  in  position,  making 
"  angles,  of  which  the  sum,  or  the  difference,  shall  be  given." 

Thomas  Simpson,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Eoyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  has  given  two  very 
elegant  solutions  to  this  problem.  In  his  Geometry^  Fryer's 
edition,  1821,  page  240,  he  supposes  A  and  B  the  given 
points,  and  CD  the  given  line.  "  Draw  AB,  which  bisect  in 
"E,  by  the  perpendicular  EF  meeting  CD  in  F;  from  any 
"  point  H  in  EF  draw  HG  perpendicular  to  CD ;  and  having 
"  drawn  BF,  to  the  same  apply  HJ  =  HG  ;  and  parallel 
"thereto  draw  BK  meeting  BF  in  K;  then  from  centre  K 
"  with  the  radius  BK  let  a  circle  be  described  ;  and  the  thing  is 
"done."  HJ  may  obviously  have  another  position,  as  H  2 ; 
then  a  parallel  B/c  will  give  the  centre  of  the  second  tangen- 
tial circle,  which  equally  solves  the  problem.  The  construc- 
tion in  his  Algebra,  page  355,  edition  1826,  is  also  very 
simple.  He  there  supposes  D  and  G  to  be  the  given  points, 
and  AB  the  given  line;  and  then  proceeds  thus: — "Draw 
"DG,  and  bisect  the  same  by  the  perpendicular  FC  meeting 
"  AB  in  C  ;  join  C,  D,  and  make  FP  perpendicular  to  AB. 
"  From  F  to  CD  produced  draw  FS  =  FP  ;  make  DH  parallel 
"  to  FS,  and  from  H  with  radius  DH  describe  the  circle  HDQ  ; 
"  and  the  thing  is  done." 

Dr.  Colenso,  in  his  Geometrical  Frohlems,  No.  80,  Book 
III,  has  given  a  solution  of  this  problem  somewhat  different 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  as  follows: — "  Let  A,  B, 
"  be  the  given  points,  and  CE  the  given  line;  produce  AB  to 
"  meet  the  given  line  in  C  ;  on  AC  describe  a  circle,  and  draw, 
"  to  meet  it,  BD  perpendicular  to  AC.  In  the  given  line  take 
"  CE  =  CD  ;  bisect  AB  in  F,  and  draw  EG,  FG,  perpen- 
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dicular  to  EC,  AC  ;  and  with  centre  G  and  radius  GA  = 
"  GB,  describe  the  circle  required."  This  construction  gives 
the  centre  G  without  making  use  of  the  property  CA.  CB  = 
CE^ ;  or  formally  describing  a  circle  through  the  points 
A,  B,  E.  The  neatest  solution,  however,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  contained  in  a  memoir  written  by  the  late 
General  Poncelet,  when  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Saratoff,  in 
1813,  which  has  since  been  published  in  his  Apjilicatiom 
d' Analyse  et  de  Geometrie,  Vol.  L  pp.  41-2,  Paris,  1862. 
This  able  geometer  describes  any  circle  through  the  points 
A,  B,  {Fig.  2),  and  it  is  then  readily  seen  that  AB  produced 
is  the  radical  axis  to  all  circles  passing  through  the  two 
given  points.  He  then  produces  AB  to  meet  CE,  the  given 
line  in/?,  and  draws  a  tangent  to  the  auxiliary  circle.  If 
w^e  now  set  off  pm  =  pn  —  p'l,  both  ways  on  the  line  CE, 
m  and  ?i  are  the  points  of  contact  of  the  two  circles  which 
answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Swale  again  gives  two  original  constructions  in  the 
Liverpool  Apollonius,  pp.  40-1,  as  applications  of  his  Memoir 
on  Tangencies.  The  first  of  these  makes  a  very  close 
approach  to  that  given  by  General  Poncelet,  but  he  does  not 
notice  that  the  length  of  the  tangent  gives  the  centres  of  the 
required  circles  when  set  off  in  opposite  directions.  He  was 
not  acquainted  with  radical  axes,  as  such';  but  he  deduces 
several  properties  of  both  these  and  the  radical  centre  at  the 
close  of  these  solutions.  This  problem  has  also  been  solved 
analytically,  both  by  ordinary  algebra,  and  the  method  of  co- 
ordinates, in  Newton's  Arithmetica  Universalis,  p.  294, 
Wilder's  edition,  1769  ;  and  in  M.  Ritt's  Prohlemes  de  Geo- 
metrie, Paris,  1836,  where  Vieta's  construction  is  deduced. 

Proposition  II. 
To  describe  a  circle  through  a  given  point  to  touch  two 
right  lines  given  in  position. 
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Construction, 

Let  A  be  the  given  point  {Fig.  3),  PC,  PD,  the  given 
lines  intersecting  at  P.  Draw  AB  perpendicuhir  to  the  line 
bisecting  the  angle  CPD  ;  and  meeting;  the  given  lines  in 
C,  D.  Make  OB  =  DA  ;  and  also  OA  :  CT  :  :  CT  :  CB. 
Then  the  circle  described  through  A,  B,  T,  is  that  required. 

Demonstration. 

Draw  PL  bisecting  the  angle  TPV.  Then  by  construction 
CD  is  perpendicular  to  PL  ;  or  the  triangle  CPD  is  isosceles, 
having  CL  =  LD.  But  CB  =  AD,  and  BL  =  LA;  and 
therefore  LP  passes  through  the  centre  Q  of  the  circle  ABT. 
Now,  since  the  points  A,  B,  T,  are  in  the  circle,  and  CA.  CB 
=  CT^  the  circle  touches  CP  at  T.  flence  the  circle  ABT 
touches  PC,  and  has  its  centre  in  the  line  PL  bisecting  the 
angle  CPD  ;  and  consequently  also  touches  PD  at  the  point 
V.    Q.  E.  D. 

Scholium. 

This  problem  is  the  fourth  of  Vieta's  restoration  of  Apol- 
lonius,  and  the  eighth  of  Lawson's  translation,  Yieta  pre- 
mises a  Lemma  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  through  A  a  line 
to  make  equal  angles  with  PD  and  PC.  He  then  makes  LA 
=  LB,  and  describes  a  circle  through  A  and  B  to  touch  PC 
or  PD.  This  method  is  followed  by  Potts,  Colenso,  Reynaud, 
and  Catalan,  the  last  of  whom  terms  PL  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry. Sir  John  Leslie's  construction,  given  in  his  Geome- 
trical Analysis,  page  107,  is  almost  identical  with  Mr. 
Swale's;  and  so  is  that  given  by  McDowell  in  Art.  128  of 
his  Exercises. 

Professor  Simpson  solves  the  problem  both  in  his  Alyehra 
and  Geometry.  There  is  only  a  slight  variation  in  his 
solutions.  His  method  has  been  adopted  by  Todhunter, 
Morton,  and  Lardner,  who  describes  an  auxiliary  circle,  and 
supplies  an  Analysis  from  which  his  construction  follows. 
M.  Garnier,  in  his  Reciproques  de  la  Geometric,  pp.  128-9, 
gives  both  Vieta's  and  Simpson's  solutions,  the  former  with 
the  requisite  Lemma,  but  he  does  not  refer  either  to  Simpson's 
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works  or  the  Apollonius  Gallus.    Simpson's  construction  is 

given  by  Lawson  as  a  second  method,  and  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Let  BO,  BD,  be  the  given  lines  meeting  in  B,  and  A  the 

"  given  point.  Join  AB,  and  draw  BN  bisecting  the  given 
angle  DBG.  From  any  point  E  in  BN  let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular  EF  upon  BO,  and  to  BA  apply  EG  =  EF  ;  parallel 
to  which  draw  A  H  meeting  BN  in  H.    Then  from  centre  H 

"  with  interval  AH  let  a  circle  be  described ;  and  the  thing  is 
done." 

Mr.  Swale  included   this  problem   in   his  Geometrical 
Amusements,  page  48,  where  ho  proves  that  the  solution  may 
be  made  to  depend  upon  the  following  auxiliary  problem  : — 
"  The  point  P,  and  the  right  lines  AK,  AL,  are  given  in 
position ;  to  draw  the  right  lines  PQ,  PR,  including  a  given 
angle,  and  cutting  off  segments  KQ,  LR,  from  the  lines  AK, 
AL,  that  shall  have  a  given  ratio."    He  then  constructs  the 
tangential  problem  thus  : — "Let  P  be  the  given  point,  VA, 
"  VB,  the  given  lines.    Draw  PA,  PB,  perpendicular  to  VA, 
VB  ;  then  by  the  auxiliary  problem  draw  PT,  PR,  including 
an  angle  equal  half  APB,  and  making  VT  =  VR ;  the  points 
"  of  contact  are  T,  R."    He  also  gives  a  second  construction 
depending  upon  the  auxiliary  problem  (A)  which  is  worthy 
of  transcription  : — "  Draw  PA,  PB,  as  before  ;  also  PV,  PL, 
LH,  making  the  angle  VPL  =  \  APB,  PL  =  PV,  and  the 
angle  PLH  =  PVA.    Lastly,  by  problem  (A)  draw  PRH, 
"  so  that  VR  —  LH,  a  circle  through  P,  to  touch  VB  at  R, 
"will  be  the  one  required." 

But  Mr.  Swale's  fertility  of  invention  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, for,  in  the  Ajjollonius,  page  42,  I  find  two  other 
very  elegant  constructions  depending  upon  the  properties  he 
had  deduced  in  his  paper  on  Tangencies,  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

I.  "  Let  HE,  HF,  be  the  given  lines,  and  M  the  given 
"  point.    Draw  EMF,  making  HE  =  HF  ;  EN  =  FM  ;  the 
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radii  AQ,  AP,  of  any  circle  AMN,  perpendicular  to  HE, 

HF  ;  the  tangents  ET,  FV,  meeting  at  D ;  then  DA,  TQ, 
"  VP,  will  pass  through  B,  K,  L,  the  required  centre  and 
"  points  of  contact." 

II.  "  Draw  HB  bisecting  the  angle  EHF,  and  MP  parallel 
"  thereto  ;  the  tangent  MT  to  the  circle  HP,  determines  B,  in 
"  HB,  the  centre  of  the  required  circle." 

Four  curious  deductions  are  then  drawn  from  the  lines  in 
the  requisite  diagrams,  of  which  full  proof  may  be  found  in 
the  Essay  on  Tangencies.  It  will  be  remarked  that  these 
constructions  do  not  involve  auxiliary  problems  more  difficult 
than  those  they  are  required  to  assist  in  solving. 

General  Poncelet  considered  this  problem  during  his  capti- 
vity, and  his  process  is  not  only  neat,  but  original.  With 
him  MN  and  mn  (Fig.  4)  are  the  given  lines,  and  A  the  given 
point.  He  then  considers  MN  and  mn  as  two  circles  of  infi- 
nite radii,  and  remarks  that  all  tangential  circles  to  these  two 
lines  will  have  their  points  of  contact  at  an  equal  distance 
from  their  point  of  intersection  K.  Hence  make  KR  =  KR', 
and  the  line  RR'  may  be  considered  as  a  secant  passing 
through  the  point  0  situated  at  infinity.  The  line  AO  will 
therefore  be  parallel  to  RR' ;  and  a  circle  through  A,  R,  R' 
will  cut  AO  in  a  second  point  B  on  the  circumference  sought. 
The  problem  is  therefore  reduced  to  drawing  through  A  and 
B  a  circle  to  touch  the  right  line  MN,  which  is  obviously 
Proposition  I.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  points  out  how  this  problem 
follows  from  the  preceding,  and  then  gives  a  solution  by 
ordinary  algebra;  and  M.  Ritt  supplies  three  solutions  by 
the  method  of  co-ordinates. 


Proposition  III. 

To  describe  a  circle  to  touch  two  right  lineSy  and  another 
circle,  all  given  in  position. 
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Construction, 

Let  the  given  lines  PT,  PV,  {Fig.  5)  meet  at  P,  and  let  A 
be  the  centre  of  the  given  circle.  From  A  draw  AK  perpen- 
dicular to  PT,  meeting  PG  the  bisector  of  the  angle  TPV 
at  G.  In  the  radius  AI  drawn  parallel  to  PG  take  AO  : 
AI  :  :  PG  :  GK  ; — ^join  CP,  AL,  meeting  the  given  circle  and 
PG  at  L,  Q.  The  circle  from  centre  Q  and  radius  QL  is 
that  required. 

Demonstration, 

Draw  QT  perpendicular  to  PT.  Then  by  construction 
AC  :  AI  :  :  AC  :  AL  :  :  PG  :  GK.  But  by  parallels  AC  : 
AL  :  :  PQ  :  QL  ;  and  therefore  PG  :  GK  :  :  PQ  :  QL.  But 
PG  :  GK  :  :  PQ  :  QT,  by  parallels.  Hence  PQ  :  QL  :  :  PQ 
:  QT,  and  consequently  QL  =  QT.  The  circle  therefore 
evidently  touches  PT  and  the  given  circle  AL  ;  and  since  PQ 
bisects  the  angle  TPV,  the  circle  having  its  centre  in  PQ  and 
touching  PT  will  also  touch  PV.     Q.  E.  D. 

Otherwise. 

Draw  the  radii  AK,  AG,  {Fig.  6),  perpendicular  to  the 
given  lines  PT,  PV  ; — draw  KL,  GL,  to  include  an  angle  = 
half  KAG,  by  Auxiliary  Problem  (B),  meeting  PT,  PV,  at 
T,  V,  and  making  PT  =  PV ;  the  required  circle  will  pass 
through  L,  T,  V. 

Demonstratio7i. 

Draw  TQ,  VQ,  parallel  to  KA,  GA,  meeting  each  other  at 
Q,  and  join  AL,  QL,  TV,  GK.  By  construction  PT  =  PV, 
and  the  angle  PTQ  =  PVQ  =  right  angle ;  or  QT  =  QV, 
and  therefore  the  circle  touches  PT,  PV,  at  T  and  V.  Also 
since  the  angle  KAG  =  2KLG,  the  point  L  is  obviously  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  KAG.  But,  by  parallels,  the 
angle  LTQ  ==  LKA,  and  from  the  isosceles  triangles  LQT, 
LAK,  we  have  the  angle  LTQ  =  TLQ ;  and  the  angle 
LKA  =  KLA  ;  whence  the  angle  TLQ  =  KLA,  or  ALQ  is 
the  same  right  line,  and  consequently  the  circle  through 
T,  V,  L,  is  that  required.    Q.  E.  D. 

Scholium, 

Mr.  Swale's  second  construction  is  the  same  as  that  given 
in  his  Geometrical  Amusements,  pp.  52-3,  and  the  process  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  following  problem,  which  we  may  term 
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(B)  "  The  points  G,  K,  and  the  right  lines  PT,  PV,  are 
"  given  in  position  ;  to  draw  GL,  KL,  to  include  a  given  angle, 
"  and  to  cut  off  from  PT,  PV,  the  segments  PT,  PV,  that  shall 
"  have  a  given  ratio."  This  is  Problem  XVII  of  the  Amuse- 
ments, and  the  ratio  in  this  case  is  evidently  one  of  equality. 
He  also  gives  the  following  elegant  constructions  of  Propo- 
sition III  in  pages  43-4  of  the  Apollonius  :  — 

I.  "  Draw,  to  the  given  circle,  the  tangents  QD,  ED, 
parallel  to  PE,  PF,  the  lines  given  in  position  ; — then  DP, 

"  QI,  EI,  determine  the  three  points  of  contact.  I,  K,  L 
where  I  is  the  intersection  of  DP  with  the  circumference  of 
the  given  circle. 

II.  "Let  the  radii  AN,  AM,  be  perpendicular  to  PE,  PF  ; 
"  draw  EF  through  M,  N,  and  take  MQ  :  QN  :  :  MF  :  NE. 
"  Then  the  tangent  QT,  and  NI,  MI,  determine  I,  K,  L,  the 

points  of  contact." 

The  proofs  for  both  of  these  constructions  readily  follow 
from  Mr.  Swale's  paper  on  Tangential  Circles,  previously 
cited. 

Vieta's  solution  in  the  Apollonius  Gallus,  Problem  V,  forms 
Problem  IX  of  Lawson's  translation,  and  is  very  simple.  He 
draws  two  parallels  to  the  given  lines  at  a  distance  from  them 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  given  circle.  A  circle  to  touch 
these  parallels  and  pass  through  the  centre  A,  by  Prop.  II, 
will  evidently  be  concentric  with  the  required  circle,  whose 
radius  is  the  difference  between  the  radii  of  these  two  circles. 
This  method  is  adopted,  almost  without  variation,  by  Leslie, 
Colenso,  Potts,  Todhunter,  McDowell,  Morton,  Garnier, 
Catalan,  and  Eeynaud.  Mr.  Morton  points  out  the  four 
solutions  of  the  problem,  and  Catalan  gives  a  neat  analysis. 
Potts's  solution  is  defective,  {School  Euclid,  p.  382,)  inas- 
much as  it  requires  the  addition  of  the  words — "  at  an  equal 
"  distance  from,"  in  order  to  render  his  variation  of  Vieta's 
construction  applicable  to  all  cases.   Thomas  Simpson  solves 
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the  problem  both  in  his  Algebra,  Prob.  45,  and  in  his 
Geometry^  Prob.  44  ;  the  method  of  construction  being  the 
same  in  both  places.  BD  and  BC  are  the  given  lines,  and 
AM  the  radius  of  the  given  circle.  He  then  draws  "  PQ 
"  parallel  to  BC,  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  AM ;  and  through 
"  the  point  of  concourse  B  of  the  given  lines,  draw  NBP, 
"  bisecting  the  angle  CBD,  and  meeting  PQ  in  P.  From  any 
"  point  E  in  PN,  upon  PQ,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  EF  ;  and 
from  the  same  point  to  PA,  apply  EG  =  EF.  Draw  AH 
"  parallel  to  EG,  meeting  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle 
"in  M,  and  PN  in  H.  From  centre  H,  with  radius  HM 
"  describe  a  circle,  and  it  wiJl  be  the  one  required." 

General  Poncelet  reduces  the  problem  to  that  of  describing 
a  circle  to  pass  through  a  given  point  and  touch  two  right 
lines  given  in  position  ;  but  he  gives  no  special  construction. 
M.  Ritt  gives  an  elaborate  solution  by  the  method  of  co-ordi- 
nates, and  deduces  constructions  for  the  four  circles  which 
satisfy  the  required  conditions.  (See  his  Prohlemes,  pp. 
65-68.) 


Peoposition  IV. 
To  describe  a  circle  through  two  given  points  to  touch 
another  circle  given  in  magnitude  and  position. 

Construction. 

Let  AL  be  the  radius  of  the  sfiven  circle,  {Fig.  7,)  and 
0,  D,  the  given  points.  Draw  AK  perpendicular  to  DC  ; 
take  KR  equal  the  tangent  driiwn  to  the  given  circle  from  K  ; 
and  join  RC,  RD.  Make  the  angle  CRP  =  ODR,  and  let 
PL  touch  the  given  circle  at  L  ;  the  circle  described  through 
C,  D,  L,  is  that  required. 

Demonstration. 

Join  PA,  LA  ; — then  bv  construction  KR^  =  KA^  ~  AL^; 
and  consequently  KR'  +  KP^  =  KA'  +  KP'  —  AL'  =  PR'= 
PL'.  Whence  PR  =  PL.  But  bv  similar  triangles  PD  :  PR 
:  :  PR  :  PC  ;   or  PD.PC  =  PR'  =  PL'.      Consequently  PL 
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touches  the  circle  passing  through  C,  D,  at  L.  But  PL  is  a 
taugent  to  the  given  circle  at  the  same  point  L.  Hence  the 
circles  touch  each  other  at  the  same  point.    Q.  E.  D. 

Otherwise,  for  external  contact. 

Draw,  from  C,  D,  the  tangents  CT,  DV,  to  the  given 
circle.  In  CD  take  OE  :  RD  :  :  CT  :  DV  :— draw  the  radius 
AF  perpendicular  to  CD  ;  join  FE,  cutting  the  circle  in  L, 
and  describe  the  required  circle  through  C,  D,  L. 

Again,  for  internal  contact. 

Draw  AK  perpendicular  to  CD,"  bisecting  CD  at  I ;  CD 
meeting  the  circle  at  B.  Make  PK'  —  PP  =  BK'  —  CP; 
let  PL  touch  the  circle  at  L,  and  describe  the  required  circle 
through  C,  D,  L. 

Generally,  for  all  positions. 

Construction. 

Through  the  given  points  C,  D  (Fig.  8),  however  posited, 
describe  a  circle  to  cut  the  given  one  in  G,  K ; — let  CD,  GK, 
meet  at  P  ;  draw  the  tangent  PL  to  the  given  circle  ;  and  the 
circle  through  C,  D,  L,  is  that  required. 

Demonstration, 

The  circle  passes  through  C,  D,  by  construction.  Now  PL 
is  a  tangent  to  the  given  circle  at  L  ;  whence  PG.PK  =  PL^ 
But  the  points  G,  K,  C,  D,  are  in  a  circle  ;  and  therefore  PC. 
PD  =  PG.PK.  Hence  PC.PD  =  PL' ;  or  PL  is  a  tangent 
to  the  required  circle  at  L.  Consequently  both  circles  touch 
PL  at  the  same  point  L,  and  therefore  touch  each  other  at 
that  point. 

Scholium. 

This  proposition  is  the  same  as  Problem  VITI  of  Vieta's 
Apollonius  Gallus,  and  forms  Problem  XII  of  Lawson's 
translation.  Vieta,  page  333  of  his  Opera,  supposes  B,  D, 
to  be  the  given  points,  and  A  the  centre  of  the  given  circle. 
He  then  says  : — "  Let  D,  B,  be  joined,  as  also  A,  B,  which 
"  produce  to  cut  the  given  circle  in  I,  K.    Then  take  BH,  a 

fourth  proportional  to  DB,  BK,  BI ;  so  that  BD.BH  = 
"  BI.BK.     From  H  let  a  tangent  HF  be  drawn  to  the  given 

circle  ;  and  BF  be  joined  and  cut  the  given  circle  again  in  G. 
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"Draw  DG,  cutting  the  given  circle  again  in  E  ;  and  lastly 
"  draw  the  required  circle  through  D,  B,  and  G,"  (All  the 
requisite  diagrams  are  readily  constructed.) 

Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  Geometrical  Analysis^  pp.  108-9, 
follows  this  method  ;  and  so  does  Garnier,  in  pp.  145-6  of 
his  Tteciproques.  Vieta's  solution  is  also  included,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  kindred  problem  from  Dr.  Simson's  Opera 
Beliqua,  in  Leybourn's  Ladies'  Diaries^  Vol.  IV,  p.  284. 
The  most  elegant  method  of  construction,  however,  imme- 
diately follows  from  the  properties  of  Radical  Axes^  and  the 
Radical  Centre  of  the  circles  of  contact.  In  the  Monthly 
Review  for  October  1764,  the  problem  is  elegantly  con- 
structed as  follows  ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  close 
affinity  with  the  general  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Swale. 

"  Let  A,  B,  be  the  given  points,  CED  the  given  circle. 
"  Take  any  point  C  in  this  circle,  and  through  the  points 
"  A,  B,  C,  describe  a  circle  to  cut  the  given  circle  again  in  D'; 
''join  CD'  meeting  AB  in  F,  and  draw  PE  touching  the  given 
"  circle  in  E  ;  then  a  circle  through  A,  B,  E,  is  evidently  that 
"  required." 

The  same  method  is  adopted  in  the  Mathematical  Reposi- 
tory, N.S.,  Vol.  I,  part  2,  page  18.  There  are  also  three 
solutions  in  the  Mathematical  Comfanion  for  1811  : — the 
first  construction  involves  the  properties  of  Radical  Axes  ; 
the  second  is  a  variation  of  Vieta's  method  ;  and  the  third  is 
a  modification  of  that  followed  by  the  Monthly  Eeviewer. 
The  Mathematician^  for  1  751,  Problem  27,  contains  a  com- 
plicated construction  by  Mr.  John  Turner ;  and  Hugo 
D'Omerique,  in  his  Analysis  Geometrica,  Prop.  47,  Book  I, 
has  given  an  analysis  from  which  Vieta's  construction  will 
readily  flow. 

The  method  of  construction  by  means  of  the  properties  of 
radical  axes  has  been  followed  with  little  or  no  variation  by 
Lardner,  Wright,  Bland,  Morton,  Potts,  Todhunter,  McDowell, 
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Mulcaliy,  Catalan,  Compagnon,  Beynaud,  and  Poncelet;  the 
last  of  whom  has  considered  the  problem  both  in  the  Corre- 
spondance  mr  VEcole  Vohj technique,  and  also  in  his  Applica- 
tions. Thomas  Simpson's  construction  is  both  neat  and 
simple.  He  supposes  the  given  points  to  be  A,  B,  and  the 
given  circle  Odh.  He  joins  A,  B,  and  bisects  this  line  by  the 
indefinite  perpendicular  DE.  A  point  0  is  then  found  by 
Problem  15  of  his  Geometry,  so  that  CO  may  exceed  CA 
by  the  radius  Od  of  the  given  circle.  The  late  W.  H. 
Wright  gave  an  elegant  construction  of  this  subsidiary 
problem  as  Question  G61  of  the  Educational  Times,  and  I 
applied  his  method  to  Proposition  IV,  and  several  kindred 
problems  in  Questions  690  and  712  of  the  same  journal. 

Mr.  Swale  reconsidered  the  subject  in  pp.  44-5  of  his 
Apollonius,  and  deduces  the  four  following  elegant  construc- 
tions from  his  Tangeiitial  Properties  : — 

I.  "Let  M,  N,  be  the  given  points,  and  AI  the  radius  of 

the  given  circle.    Draw  the  diameter  PP  perpendicular  to 

MN,  also  the  tangents  MT,  NV;  and  take  ME  :  EN  :  :  MT 
"  :  NV;  then  PE  determines  I  the  point  of  contact." 

n.  "  Draw  PP  as  above,  meeting  MN  at  D  ;  also  PL 
through  P,  M  ;  bisect  MN  at  H,  and  take  2DH  :  ML  :  :  MP 
"  :  MQ  ;  the  tangent  QI  determines  1." 

ni.  "Draw  the  tangents  MT,  NV,  and  make  MQ  :  QN  :  : 
"MT'  :  NV;  the  tangent  QI  determines  T." 

IV.  "  Describe  a  circle  to  diameter  MN ;  bisect  the  com- 
"  mon  tangents  EL,  HK,  at  P,  R  ;  and  let  RP  meet  MN  at  Q  ; 
"  the  tangent  QI  determines  I." 

At  the  close  of  these  constructions,  Mr.  Swale  adds  several 
properties  of  the  requisite  diagrams,  which  are  now  well 
known  in  the  Theory  of  Radical  Axes.  In  corollary  (1)  the 
line  "  given  in  position  "  is  the  radical  axis  of  the  two  circles, 
the  "  given  point "  to  which  the  lines  tend  in  corollaries  (2) 
and  (3)  is  the  radical  centre  of  the  system  of  circles  con- 
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cerned  in  the  constructions.  Newton  indicates  two  solutions 
of  the  problem  in  his  Arithmetica  Universalis,  pp.  29G-7; 
but  M.  Ritt  contents  himself  by  referring  to  a  diagram  from 
which  he  considers  that  a  construction  of  the  problem  may  be 
derived  from  mere  inspection. 


Proposition  V. 
To  describe  a  circle  through  a  given  point  to  touch  a  line 
given  in  position,  and  also  another  circle  given  in  magnitude 
and  position. 

Construction. 

Let  (A)  be  the  centre  of  the  given  circle ;  B  the  given 
point;  PT  the  line  given  in  position  {Fig.  9).  Describe  a 
circle  to  touch  the  given  one  at  R,  aod  the  line  PT  given  by 
position  at  T  ;  draw  the  tangent  RP  meeting  TP  at  P,  and 
through  the  points  B  and  T  describe  a  circle  to  touch  the 
given  one  at  L ;  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Demofisiration. 

It  is  evident  that  the  circle  passes  through  B,  and 
touches  the  given  circle  at  L.  Also,  per  tangents,  PR  =  PT 
=  PL;  and  as  PL  is  a  tangent  at  L,  by  construction,  its 
equal  PT,  the  circle  passing  through  T,  must  likewise  be  a 
tangent  at  T.    Q.  E.  D." 

Otherwise. 

Draw  the  diameter  HK  perpendicular  to  the  line  IT 
given  in  position  (Fig.  10),  meeting  it  at  1.  Join  KB,  and 
make  KI  :  KB  :  :  KP  :  KH.  Then  a  circle  through  PB  to 
touch  (A)  at  L  will  be  the  one  required. 

Demonstration. 

Draw  KL  meeting  the  line  IT  at  T;  also  join  AL,  HL, 
QL,  QB,  QT  ;  the  centre  of  the  circle  BPL  being  at  Q. 
Then  the  circles  touch  each  other  at  L,  or  ALQ  is  a  straight 
line;  also  the  required  circle  passes  through  B.  But,  by 
construction,  Kl  .  KH  =  KB  .  KP  ;  and  by  similar  triangles 
KI  .  KH  =  KT  .  KL ;  whence  KB  .  KP  =  KT  .  KL  ;  and 
therefore  the  circle  passes  through  T.  Again,  the  triangles 
KAL,  TQL,  are  isosceles;  whence  the  angle  ALK  =  AKL ; 
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and  QLT  =  QTL.  But  ALK  =  QLT  ;  and  consequently 
AKL  =  QTL ;  whence  QT  is  parallel  to  AK.  Now  AK  is 
perpendicular  to  IT,  by  construction  ;  and  hence. QT  is  per- 
pendicular to  IT,  or  the  circle  touches  IT  at  T.    Q.  E.  D. 

Scholium, 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Swale's  first  construction  is  almost 
unique,  and  it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  use  of  an 
auxiliary  circle.  In  any  case,  this  circle  may  be  determined 
as  follows  :~Draw  any  radius  AR ;  make  RP  perpendicular 
to  AR  meeting  TP  at  P.  Bisect  the  angle  RPT  by  the  line 
PX  meeting  RA  produced  in  O.  Then  RO  is  evidently  the 
radius  of  the  auxiliary  circle.  There  are  two  other  construc- 
tions of  Proposition  V.,  in  pp.  46-7  of  the  Apollonius,  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  transcription  : — 

III.  "  Let  M  be  the  given  point,  AI  the  radius  of  the  given 
"  circle,  and  DK  the  line  given  in  position.    Draw  the  diameter 

PH  perpendicular  to  KD  ;  make  PM  :  PD  :  :  PH  :  PN ;  also 
ML  =  LN,  and  let  LQ,  AR,  PR,  be  perpendicular  to  MP 
"  and  AP  respectively  ;  then  QR  determines  I." 

IV.  "  Draw  PH,  and  take  N  as  in  (III) ;  let  MT,  N\^,  be 
"  tangents  to  (A),  and  the  radius  kp  perpendicular  to  PM. 

Then  making  ME  :  EN  :  :  :\]T  :  NV,  the  line  E^  determines 
!/• 

These  constructions  are  proved  in  the  paper  on  "  Tan- 
gential  Circles." 

Mr.  Swale's  second  construction  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Vieta  in  Problem  VI  of  his  ApoUonius  Gallus, 
which  forms  Problem  X  of  Lawson's  translation.  This 
method  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  has  been  followed  with 
little  or  no  variation  by  Leslie,  Bland,  Morton,  Potts,  Tod- 
hunter,  Colenso,  Catalan,  Garnier,  Reynaud,  and  a  writer  in 
the  Mathematician,  for  1751.  McDowell,  in  his  Exercises, 
pp.  120-2,  draws  BH  and  produces  it  to  S,  making  BH  :  HS 
:  :  KH  :  HI.    Then  the  two  circles  through  P,  B,  and  the 
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two  through  P,  S,  touching  IT,  will  give  the  four  solutions  of 
the  problem.  Poncelet,  in  Problem  VI  of  his  Applications, 
pp.  43-4,  considers  the  line  given  in  position  as  a  circle  of 
infinite  radius,  and  from  K  he  draws  any  secant  KHI.  Then 
a  circle  through  B,  H,  T,  determines  the  point  P,  as  in  Mr. 
Swale's  first  construction.  He  also  remarks,  that  since  the 
point  H,  of  the  perpendicular  diameter  will  give  two  other 
circles,  "  le  probleme  est  susceptible  de  quatre  solutions  dis- 
tinctes,"  as  in  McDowell's  excellent  construction.  Simpson 
constructs  the  problem  in  his  Geometry  by  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated process.  Newton's  algebraical  solution,  Problem  46, 
pp.  298-9,  appears  to  be  unnecessarily  laborious;  but  he 
deduces  the  construction  for  a  circle  touching  two  circles  and 
a  right  line  from  his  investigation;  so  that  what  is  lost  in 
brevity  is  gained  by  duality.  M.  Ritt  merely  indicates  a 
construction  by  means  of  polars  and  radical  axes,  derived 
from  the  solution  of  the  more  general  problem  of  finding  a 
fourth  circle  which  shall  touch  three  others  given  in  magni- 
tude and  position. 


Proposition  VI. 
To  describe  a  circle,  to  touch  a  right  line  given  in  position , 
and  also  two  circles  given  in  magnitude  and  position. 

Construction. 

Let  A,  B,  be  the  centres  of  the  given  circles  {Fig.  11), 
and  KN  the  line  given  in  position.  Draw  from  the  centres 
A,  B  ;  AK,  BN,  perpendicular  to  KN,  meeting  the  circles  at 
E,  Gr,  F,  H.  Determine  the  point  T  in  the  line  KN,  by 
means  of  the  auxiliary  problem  (0),  such  that  TR"*  :  TV'  :  : 
EK  :  EN ;  TR  and  TV  being  tangents  to  the  given  circles. 
Join  TE  meeting  the  circle  BE  at  I ;  draw  EI  and  make  EI 
:  EK  :  :  EG  :  EP.  Then  the  circle  through  I,  P,  to  touch 
the  circle  AE  at  L  will  be  the  one  required. 

Demo?istration. 

The  circles  AE,  IPL,  touch  at  L,  and  therefore  AQ  will 
pass  through  L.    Join  EL  meeting  KN  at  T  ;  then  EI  .  EP 
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=  EK  .  EG  ;  and  by  similar  triangles  ET  .  EL  =  EK  .  EG  ; 
or  EI  .  EP  =  ET  .  EL;  and  therefore  T  is  a  point  in  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  IPL.  Join  QT  ;  then  EA  =  AL; 
and  TQ  =  QL  ;  and  also  the  angle  ELA  =  LEA  =  TLQ 
=  LTQ.  Hence  QT  is  parallel  to  AE,  and  therefore  per- 
pendicular to  KN ;  consequently  the  circle  ILT  touches  KN 
at  T.  Again,  join  QI,  BI,  and,  by  construction,  TE,"  :  TV  :  : 
EK  :  FN  :  :  TE  :  TL  :  :  TF  :  TI.  But,  by  similar  triangles, 
EK  :  FN  :  :  ET  .  EL  .  FB  :  FT  .  FI .  EA.  Whence  IT  .  EL 
:  LT  .  FI  :  :  EA  :  FB.  But  EL  :  LT  :  :  EA  :  TQ  ;  and  IT  . 
EL  :  LT  .  FI  :  :  EA  .  IT  :  :  TQ  .  FI  :  EA  .  FB.  Conse- 
quently FB  :  TQ  :  :  FI  :  IT  :  :  BI  :  IQ ;  or  BIQ  is  a  con- 
tinued right  line.  Hence  the  circles  QI,  BI,  touch  each 
other  at  I.    Q.  E.  D. 

Scliolium. 

The  auxiliary  problem  alluded  to  in  the  above  construction 
is  that  of  having  "  given  two  circles  (A)  and  (B)  ;  to  find 
the  point  T,  such  that  the  tangents  TR,  TV,  drawn  to  the 
given  circles  shall  obtain  a  given  ratio  "  (C).  This  forms 
Proposition  III,  p.  7G,  of  my  paper  "  On  Circles  of  Tan- 

gential  Ratio,"  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lady's  and  Gentle- 
mans  Diary  for  1855.  Its  solution  is  readily  effected  by 
dividing  the  direct  and  inverse  common  tangents  to  the  given 
circles  in  the  given  ratio  ;  and  the  intersection  of  a  circle 
through  these  points  of  division  with  the  line  given  in  posi- 
tion determines  T  as  required.  There  are  two  other  solutions 
of  Prop.  VI  in  pp.  47-8,  of  the  Apollonius,  the  requisite 
diagrams  for  which  may  be  readily  sketched  : — 

I.  Let  AI,  BK,  be  the  radii  of  the  given  circles,  MQ  the 
right  line  given  in  position.    "Draw  tangents  LP,  1p,  parallel 

to  MQ ;  also  P/>,  to  the  circles,  and  to  QM  at  H,  h,  N. 
'*  Apply  to  each  other  PR,  ^R,  mean  proportionals  to  PN, 
PH  ;  and  ^N,  ph.    Draw  RQ,  AL,  perpendicular  to  P/?  ; 
then  LQ,  PI,  M/?,  determine  I,  M,  K,  the  points  of  contact." 

II.  "  Determine  R,  as  in  (I),  and  draw  NR.  Take  MN  = 
"  NR  ;  draw  MI,  MK,  through  P,  p\  the  points  of  contact 

are  I,  K,  M." 
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Keference  for  proofs  is  made  to  various  sections  of  the 
paper  on  TaDgencies. 

This  proposition  is  Prohlem  VII  of  Yieta's  Apollonitis 
Gallus,  and  it  also  forms  Problem  XI  of  Lawson's  Transla- 
tion, who  has  added  the  case  of  external  and  internal  contact 
which  Vieta  had  omitted.  Vieta  supposes  A  and  B  to  he  the 
centres  of  the  given  circles,  and  CZ  the  given  right  line.  He 
then  drawls  ''from  the  centre  of  the  less  circle  (B)  the  line 
"  BZ  perpendicular  to  CZ,  and  in  BZ,  produced  if  necessary, 

take  ZX  =  AL,  the  radius  of  the  other  circle.  Through 
"  X  let  XH  be  drawn  parallel  to  CZ,  and  with  centre  B  and 
"  radius  BG,  equal  to  the  difference,  or  sum,  of  the  radii  of 
"  the  two  given  circles,  let  a  circle  be  described.  Then  a  circle 
"  touching  this,  passing  through  A,  and  also  touching  XH 
"  will  be  concentric  with  the  one  required." 

This  mode  of  construction  is  more  simple  than  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Swale,  and  has  been  followed  by  Newton, 
Simpson,  Bland,  Morton,  Eeynaud,  Garnier,  Catalan,  Pon- 
celet,  Colenso,  Potts,  McDowell,  and  Todhunter.  Meyer 
Hirsch  has  given  a  neat  algebraical  solution  in  his  Geometry, 
page  248,  as  translated  by  Wright,  London,  1827. 


Proposition  VII. 

Lemma.  To  draw  through  a  given  point  T,  a  right  line 
TNK,  such,  that  drawing  the  diameters  EG,  FH,  of  two 
circles,  given  in  magnitude  and  ^position,  perpendicular  to 
TNK,  meeting  it  at  K,  N,  the  ratio  EK  :  FN  ;  or  GK  :  HN 
shall  he  given. 

Analysis, 

Suppose  it  done  : — draw  AB,  EF,  intersecting  at  M,  and 
the  latter  cutting  KT  at  D.  Let  DI,  {Fig.  12.)  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  DT  meet  AM  at  I,  and  join  IT.  Since  the 
ratios  DE  :  DF  :  :  EK  :  FN  ;  and  ME  :  MF  :  :  EA  :  FB,  are 
given  ones  ;  the  ratio  DE  :  EF,  and  also  ME  :  EF  will  be 
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given.  Hence  the  ratio  DE  :  EM ;  or  DM  :  ME  is  given. 
But  JDM  :  ME  :  :  DI  :  EA ;  and  therefore  DI  is  given. 
Again,  AB  :  AI  :  :  EE  :  ED  a  given  ratio,  and  consequently 
DI  is  given.  Again,  AB  :  AI  :  :  EE  :  ED  is  also  a  given 
ratio,  and  AB  is  given  in  length  and  position.  The  point  I  is 
therefore  given  in  position.  To  centre  I,  and  radius  ID, 
describe  a  circle ;  and  since  this  circle  is  given  in  magnitude 
and  position,  the  line  TD,  which  touches  the  circle  at  D  is 
also  given  by  position.    Hence  the  following  : — 

Construction. 

Let  the  line  joining  the  centres  A  and  B  of  the  given  circles 
meet  them  at  L  and  0.  Make  AI  :  IB  equal  the  given  ratio ; 
and  AM  :  MB  :  :  AL  :  BC.  To  centre  1  and  radius  ID, 
equal  a  fourth  proportional  to  MA,  AL,  MI,  describe  a  circle, 
and  draw  the  line  TNK  to  touch  it.  This  is  the  line  required ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  Analysis.  Two  such  lines  may  be 
drawn,  since  D  may  be  on  the  upper,  or  under  side  of  the 
circle  ID. 


Proposition  YIII. 

To  describe  a  circle,  through  a  given  point,  to  touch  two 
other  circles,  given  in  magnitude  and  position. 

First  Construction. 

Let  A,  B,  be  the  centres  of  the  given  circles,  C  the  given 
point.  {Fig.  13.)  Join  A,  B,  and  produce  it  to  K,  making 
AK  :  BK  :  :  AX  :  BY,  the  radii  of  the  given  circles.  In  KO 
produced  take  KG. KM  =  KY.KX  ; — then  a  circle  through 
the  points  0,  M,  to  touch  the  circle  (A)  will  be  that  required. 
The  demonstration  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Second  Construction. 

Let  A,  B,  be  the  centres  of  the  given  circles,  T  the  given 
point.  {Fig.  11.)  Draw  from  T,  to  the  given  circles,  the 
tangents  TR,  TV  and  also  TNK  through  T,  by  Proposi- 
tion VII,  making  EK  :  EN  :  :  TB*  :  TV\  Join  TF,  TE, 
cutting  the  circles  in  I  and  L  : — then  a  circle  through  I,  T,  L, 
will  be  that  required. 

Demonstration. 

Join  LI,  which  produce  to  meet  the  circles  in  C,  D  : — 
draw  ED,  EC  ;  and  through  E  draw  GO  parallel  to  KN 


meeting  ET  in  0  ;  and  draw  OQ  parallel  to  EK.  Now,  by 
construction,  EK  :  EN  :  :  TK'  :  TV'':  :  ET.TL  :  TO.TL. 
Hence  FT.TI  =  TO.TL  ;  and  therefore  the  triangles  OTF 
and  TLI  are  equiangular.  But  since  OG  is  a  tangent  at  E, 
the  angle  OET  =  TLI  =  EOI ;  and  the  triangles  EIO  and 
TLI  are  also  equiangular.  Again,  draw  the  tangent  mFin  ; — 
and  the  angle  TOE  =  TIL  =  Q^n  =  EDL.  Whence  the 
three  triangles  DEL,  TLI,  lEO,  are  equiangular  ; — and  there- 
fore the  circle  through  T,  L,  I,  touches  the  circles  (A),  (B), 
in  L  and  I.— Q.  E.  D. 

Scholium. 

The  first  construction  is  a  simplification  of  that  given  by 
Vieta  as  Problem  IX  of  his  Apollonius  Gallus,  which  forms 
Problem  XIII  of  Lawson's  translation.  By  means  of  the 
external,  or  internal,  centre  of  similitude  of  the  two  given 
circles,  a  second  point  is  determined  through  which  the  re- 
quired circle  must  pass,  and  thus  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
that  of  drawing  a  circle  through  two  given  points  to  touch  a 
given  circle.  This  method  has  been  followed  by  Leslie, 
Wright,  Morton,  Oolenso,  Potts,  Todhunter,  Mulcahy, 
McDowell,  and  Keynaud.  Catalan  finds  M,  by  means  of  a 
circle  through  0,  X,  Y.  Poncelet  draws  any  secant  through 
K  cutting  both  circles,  and  thus  finds  three  points  through 
which  his  auxiliary  circle  passes.  His  construction  in  the 
Applications  is  almost  identical  with  the  one  he  gave  in  the 
Correspondance  Poly  technique,  pp.  271-3,  Vol.  II  ; — and 
M.  Cauchy  gave  a  somewhat  different  construction  in  Vol.  1^ 
p.  194,  of  the  same  journal.  M.  Hatchette,  the  editor,  terms 
this  solution  very  elegant,  but  it  has  since  been  much  simpli- 
fied. Garnier,  in  his  Reciproques,  gives  both  Vieta's  and 
Cauchy's  constructions,  and  Housel,  in  his  Geom.  Super. 
deduces  a  solution  from  the  more  general  case  of  a  fourth 
circle  touching  three  others.  This  is  also  the  method  adopted 
by  M.  Eitt. 

Simpson's  solution,  as  given  in  his  Geometry,  Problem  48, 
page  246,  is  not  an  elegant  one ;  but  he  gains  in  brevity  of 
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demonstration  what  he  loses  by  prolixity  in  construction. 
Newton  has  also  a  complicated  analysis  in  Problem  47  of  his 
Arillimetica  Universalis,  where  he  deduces  not  only  Vieta's 
method  of  construction,  but  also  a  construction  of  the  more 
general  problem  previously  noticed.  The  Mathematical 
Companion,  for  1811,  contains  two  solutions,  both  of  which 
involve  variations  of  Vieta's  method  by  means  of  Radical 
Axes  and  Centres  of  Similitude,  and  reduce  the  problem  to 
that  of  drawing  a  circle  through  two  points  to  touch  a  given 
circle.  The  second  process  is  by  Mr.  Swale,  who  reconsidered 
this  problem  in  his  Apollonius,  pp.  48-0,  and  gave  the  two 
following  methods  of  construction  ;  the  demonstrations  of 
which  are  contained  in  his  paper  "  On  Tangential  Circles." 

I.  "  Let  M  be  the  given  point ;  AI,  BK,  the  radii  of  the 
"  two  given  circles.  Draw  the  tangents  MT,  MV,  and  join 
"  M,  B.    Take  MB  :  MS  :  :  BV  :  S^  :  :  MT^ :  MV" ;  and  let 

Ve  touch  the  circles  AP,  S^  : — then  MP,  M^,  determine  I, 
"  K,  the  points  of  contact." 

II.  Draw  tangents  MT,  MV  ;  and  in  AB  take  AR  :  RB 
"  :  :  MT^"  :  MV' ;  and  AL  :  LB  :  :  AT  :  BV.  Let  MN  touch 
"  the  circle  RN,  making  LB  :  LR  :  :  BV  :  RN  ;— then  NL 

determines  p,  P  :  and  MP,  Mp,  determine  I  and  K." 

Dr.  Robert  Simson,  in  his  Opera  Reliqua,  pp.  20-23, 
Appendix,  by  a  masterly  analysis  reduces  the  problem  to  that 
of  describing  a  circle  through  three  given  points.  His  con- 
struction also  requires  the  Lemmas  which  Pappus,  in  his 
Mathematical  Collections,  pp.  220-231,  (Commandine's 
edition,  1589,)  says  are  requisite  for  the  construction  given  by 
Apollonius  himself.  This  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
more  accurate  restoration  than  that  by  Vieta.  He  supposes 
A,  B,  the  centres  of  the  given  circles,  {Fig.  13,)  and  C  the 
given  point.  The  external  centre  of  similitude,  K,  is  then 
found,  and  the  point  M  upon  KG  determined  by  making 
KC  .  KA  =  KB  .  KM.    From  M  and  C  the  lines  ML,  CL, 
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are  inflected,  by  Prop.  117,  Book  VII,  Pappus,  to  the  point 
L  in  the  circumference  of  (A),  so  that  the  intersections  G  and 
E  shall  he  in  directum  with  K.  Then  a  circle  through  the 
points  C,  F,  E,  will  be  that  required,  as  is  obvious  from  what 
precedes.  Wright,  in  his  Solutions  to  Cambridge  Prohlems, 
pp.  8-9,  gives  a  second  construction  to  this  proposition, 
very  nearly  identical  with  that  given  by  M.  Poncelet  in  the 
Correspondance.  The  demonstration  to  the  second  construc- 
tion is  due  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  of  Clonakilty,  Ireland. 


Proposition  IX. 
To  describe  a  circle  to  touch  three  circles  anyhow  given  in 
magnitude  and  'position. 

First  Construction. 

Let  A,  B,  0,  {Fig.  14),  be  the  centres  of  the  three 
given  circles,  L,  M,  N  ;  and  suppose  that  they  are  not  all 
equal,  and  that  L  is  not  greater  than  M  or  N.  With  centre 
B,  and  radius  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  M  and  L, 
describe  a  circle ;  and  with  centre  C,  and  radius  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  radii  of  L  and  N  describe  another  circle. 
Describe  a  circle  through  A  to  touch  these  latter  circles  in  G 
and  H,  and  its  centre  O  will  be  that  of  the  circle  required. 
The  demonstration  is  obvious. 

Second  Construction. 
Let  K  be  the  radical  centre  of  the  three  given  circles 
{Fig.  15),  and  LN  one  of  the  four  axes  of  similitude.  Find 
Q,  R,  S,  the  poles  of  LN  with  respect  to  each  of  the  three 
circles  ;  join  KQ,  KR,  KS,  meeting  the  circles  in  A  and  D, 
B  and  E,  C  and  F,  respectively.  The  circles  through  the 
points  D,  E,  F  ;  and  A,  B,  0,  will  touch  the  three  given 
circles.  In  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  the  other  three 
axes  of  similitude,  three  other  pairs  of  circles  can  be  de- 
scribed touching  the  given  circles.  For  LN  is  the  radical 
axis  of  the  two  circles  ABC,  DEF,  and  also  an  axis  of  simili- 
tude of  the  three  given  circles.  K  is  also  the  radical  centre 
of  these  three  circles ;  and  therefore  the  poles  of  LN  with 
respect  to  the  three  given  circles  lie  on  the  three  chords  of 
contact  at  Q,  E,  S. 
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Scholium. 

Mr.  Swale,  in  the  Apollonius,  pp.  51-65,  after  giving 
methods  of  construction  for  the  case  when  the  circles  touch 
each  other,  observes,  that  the  analytical  demonstration" 
given  by  Alexander  Anderson,  in  his  Variorum  Vrohlematum 
Praclice,  is  defective.  He  then  adds  the  two  following 
methods  of  construction  "  when  the  given  circles  are  anyhow 
posited  "  : — 

I.  Let  A,  B,  0,  be  the  centres,  and  AM,  BN,  CV,  the 
''radii  of  the  given  circles.  In  AB  and  AO  produced  take 
''  AP  :  PB  :  :  AM  :  BM  ;  also  AQ  :  QC  :  :  AN  :  ON  ;  and  let 
"  AP,  AQ,  meet  the  circles  A,  B,  C  at  H,  E ;  h,  r ;  take  P/, 
"  Qn,  mean  proportionals  to  PH,  PA,  and  QR,  Qr.  Let  tha 
"  circles  P/,  Q;?,  intersect  at  M,  N,  and  describe  a  circle  with 
"  its  centre  in  MN  touching  the  circles  B  and  C.  This  is  the 
"  circle  required." 

II.  ''  Determine  the  position  of  MN  as  in  (1)  ;  draw  BM 
"  perpendicular  to  MN ;  take  ME  =  MB  ;  m  =  BA  ;  and  let 

D  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  passing  through  B,  E,  and 
"  touching  the  circle  on  Qn.    Then  DO,  DB,  PK,  determine 
L,  K,  L" 

The  demonstrations  follow  from  what  is  given  in  the  paper 
on  "  Tangential  Circles."  Mr.  Swale  gives  several  corol- 
laries to  his  constructions  which  fully  prove  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  both  radical  axes  and  axes  of  similitudes 
under  other  names.  His  third  deduction  defines  the  external 
axis  of  similitude  of  (A),  (B),  (0)  ;  and  his  fourth  the  radical 
axis  upon  which  is  situated  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  contact. 
The  first  construction  (page  47)  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  given  by  Vieta  as  Problem  X.  of  his  Ajjollonius  Gallus, 
and  forms  Problem  XIV  of  Lawson's  translation.  This 
method  has  been  followed  by  Newton,  Leslie,  Morton, 
Oolenso,  Oresswell,  Todhunter,  McDowell,  Wright,  Reynaud, 
Lame,  Oatalan,  and  several  others.    Hirsch,  in  his  Geometry, 
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gives  an  algebraical  solution  ;  and  the  late  Professor  Hearn 
not  only  gave  a  curious  relation  amongst  the  radii  of  the 
eight  circles  which  solve  the  problem,  in  Vol.  I,  p.  228,  of 
the  Mathematician,  but  he  included  this,  and  several  kindred 
problems,  in  pp.  27-31  of  his  treatise  On  Curves  of  the 
Second  Order.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  again  solves  the  problem 
by  means  of  the  intersection  of  two  hyperbolas  in  Lemma 
XVI,  Book  I.  of  the  Principia ;  and  there  is  a  similar  inves- 
tigation in  THospital's  Conic  Sections,  Book  X.  Simpson 
also  has  a  solution  on  similar  principles  in  his  Select  Exer- 
cises, where  the  geometrical  construction  is  deduced  from  an 
algebraical  investigation.  There  are  two  algebraical  solutions 
in  the  Ladys  Diary  for  1732-3,  by  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Lovatt ;  one  by  trigonometry  in  the  Appendix  to  Leybourn's 
Diaries;  and  another  by  M.  Binet  in  Tome  X  of  the 
Journal  Voly technique.  Oarnot  indicates  a  solution  in  page 
190  of  his  Geometric  de  Position;  and  extends  it  to  circles  on 
the  sphere  in  page  4 15  of  the  same  work.  Puissant,  in  his 
Prohlemes,  gives  two  solutions — one  algebraical  and  the  other 
geometrical — after  the  manner  of  Gergonne. 

M.  Gergonne  first  gave  his  method  of  construction  in  a 
memoir  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Turin  in  1814; 
and  an  extract  from  this  is  contained  in  Tome  IV,  pp.  349- 
359,  of  his  own  Annates  des  Mathematiques.  In  Tome  VII 
of  the  same  journal,  pp.  289-303,  he  gives  a  more  extended 
account  of  the  co-ordinate  analysis  by  which  he  had  been 
conducted  to  his  elegant  construction  of  all  the  points  of 
contact.  The  superiority  of  this  method  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  geometers,  and  led  to  many  re-investigations, 
and  some  modifications  of  the  general  process.  The  second 
construction  given  above  is  identical  with  that  by  Gergonne, 
and  is  extracted  from  Art.  254  of  "  McDowell's  excellent 
volume  of  Exercises,  Gaultier  de  Tours,  in  the  Journal 
Poly  technique^  for  1813,  made  a  near  approach  to  this  method, 
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but  he  failed  to  deduce  the  relation  between  the  radical  centres 
and  the  poles  of  the  axes  of  similitude.  Durrande,  in  Tome 
XI  of  the  Annales,  gives  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  contacts  of 
circles,  in  the  course  of  which  he  deduces  Gergonne's  con- 
struction from  geometrical  considerations  alone,  and  adds 
another  elegant  method  for  constructing  the  same  problem. 
Poncelet,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Annales,  gives  an  inves- 
tigation by  means  of  the  properties  of  similitude,  and  deduces 
a  very  elegant  construction,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  his  Applications,  from  a  memoir  begun  at 
Saratoff  when  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  first  solution  in  the 
work  just  mentioned  involves  the  properties  of  radical  axes ; 
and  by  continually  reducing  the  general  problem  to  simpler 
cases,  he  deduces  a  very  elegant  construction.  In  his  second 
solution  he  reduces  one  of  the  circles  to  a  point,  as  in  Vieta's 
method,  and,  lastly,  finds  that  the  problem  depends  upon 
describing  a  circle  through  two  given  points  to  touch  a  given 
circle.  Steiner  considered  this  problem  of  contact  in  Crelle's 
Journal;  and  an  abstract  of  his  essay  is  reproduced,  with 
notes,  in  Tome  XVIII  of  Gergonne's  A?i?tales.  His  analysis 
leads  directly  to  the  construction  given  by  the  editor. 
Plucker,  in  Tome  XVIII  of  the  same  journal,  gives  a 
lengthy  co-ordinate  investigation,  from  which  he  deduces 
three  modes  of  constructing  the  tangential  circles,  one  of 
which  is  again  identical  with  that  by  Gergonne.  He  adds 
constructions  for  several  of  the  particular  cases  which  arise 
from  considering  one  or  more  of  the  radii  to  become  equal  to 
zero,  or  to  infinity.  Bobillier,  in  his  Geometrie,  somewhat 
simplifies  the  geometrical  analysis ;  and  both  this  and  Ger- 
gonne's construction  are  adopted  by  Catalan  in  his  edition  of 
La  Fremoire's  Theor ernes  et  Problemes,  Paris,  1852. 

M.  Mention  gives  several  relations  amongst  the  radii,  in 
Tome  XVIII  of  Terquem's  Nouvelles  An?iales  ;  and  M.Bauer, 
in  Tome  XIX,  obtains  the  same  and  other  relations  by  means 
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of  Determinants.  Mannheim,  as  well  as  MM.  Serret  and 
Stephan,  in  Tomes  XII,  also  in  II  and  V,  N.S.,  give  neat  inves- 
tigations of  the  same  problem.  A  very  remarkable  paper  by 
M.  Barbier  occurs  in  Tome  IV,  pp.  313-818,  N.S.,  where 
he  shews  that  the  general  problem  may  be  reduced  to  that  of 
inscribiDg  a  triangle  in  a  given  circle  so  that  its  sides  may 
pass  through  three  given  points  in  the  same  right  line.  He 
adds  an  elegant  construction  by  means  of  the  properties  of 
the  centres  of  similitude.  M.  Kitt  has  given  an  elegant  in- 
vestigation by  means  of  co-ordinates,  from  which  Gergonne's 
construction  readily  follows.  There  is  also  a  very  clear  and 
concise  co-ordinate  solution  in  pp.  114-118  of  Dr.  Salmon's 
Co?iics ;  and  in  which  the  advantage  of  searching  for  the 
determination  of  the  points  of  contact  is  distinctly  pointed 
out.  The  purely  geometrical  analysis  is  then  added  ;  which 
has  been  followed  almost  literally  by  Housel,  Chasles,  Mul- 
cahy,  Townsend,  Hart,  and  Casey  ; — the  last  of  whom  has 
given  a  series  of  curious  relations  amongst  the  eight  circles 
of  contact  in  Vol.  V,  pp.  318- — 32S,  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Mathematics. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  how  all  the  particular 
cases  may  be  derived  from  Proposition  IX. 

1.  When  the  radii  of  the  three  given  circles  become  zero, 

we  have  Euclid  IV,  5. 

2.  When  all  the  radii  become  infinity,  we  derive  Euclid IV,  4. 

3.  If  two  of  the  radii  become  zero,  and  the  third  infioity, 

we  have  two  points  and  a  right  line,  or  Proposition  I. 

4.  When  one  of  the  radii  becomes  zero,  and  the  other  two 

infinity,  we  have  one  point  and  two  right  lines,  or 
Proposition  II. 

5.  When  two  of  the  radii  become  infinity  we  have  Propo- 

sition III,  since  there  are  then  two  right  lines  and  one 
circle. 
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6.  If  two  of  the  radii  become  zero,  we  have  then  two  points 

and  one  circle,  or  Proposition  IV. 

7.  When  one  radius  becomes  zero,  and  another  infinity,  we 

have  Proposition  V. 

8.  If  only  one  radius  becomes  infinity,  we  have  Prop.  VI. 

9.  When  one  radius  becomes  zero,  we  have  two  circles  and 

one  point,  which  answer  to  Proposition  VIII ; — and 
so  on  for  any  other  variations  of  the  data. 
The  Ancients  usually  commenced  with  the  most  simple 
cases  and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  more  complicated  by  a 
series  of  easy  and  natural  steps.  The  Moderns  mostly  adopt 
the  reverse  process  and  deduce  all  the  particular  cases  from  a 
discussion  of  the  most  general.  Apollonius,  Vieta,  and 
Swale  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  first  method  ; — and 
the  second  mode  of  procedure  might  be  abundantly  exemplified 
from  the  writings  of  Monge,  Poncelet,  and  Chasles. 


\ 
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INVENTORY  OF  STANLOW. 

J5y  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.R.8.L.,  F.8.A., 
Pr(Bcentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

(Read  7th  March,  1872.) 


I  HAVE  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  among  the  miscellanies 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office  an  Inventory 
of  Stanlaw,  at  once  the  parent  and  cell  of  Whalley  Abbey, 
the  inventory  of  which  was  printed  by  the  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  1867. 

This  Abbey  was  founded  in  1173,  by  John,  Constable  of 
Chester,  who  desired  that  it  should  be  called  no  longer 
Stanlawe,  but  Blessed  Place.  Henry  de  Lascy,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  transferred  the  community  to  Whalley,  owing  to  the 
frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Ambrose, 
1296.  (Monasticon,  906.)  The  bull  of  P.  Nicholas  IV, 
giving  the  pontifical  sanction,  was  dated  in  1288  ;  the  interval, 
no  doubt,  being  occupied  in  erecting  conventual  buildings. 
The  parish  church  was  granted  in  the  latter  year.  The  Abbey 
held  the  church  of  Eccles  and  a  moiety  of  Blackburn. 

["  Near  unto  Poole  we  see  also  Stanlow,  now  a  farm  of  the  said 
"  Mr.  Poole's.  But  there  was  a  Monastery  founded  by  the  famous  Lacy, 
"  constable  of  Chester,  about  the  year  1173,  taking  the  name  from 
"  Staney  hill ;  but  for  the  unruliness  of  the  Mersey  water  they  misliked 
"  their  seat  there,  and  found  means  to  be  translated  from  thence  to 
"  Whaley  in  Lancashire,"    Webb's  Itinerary^  dr.  1601.] 
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The  Inventory  of  the  Gudds  and  Cattails  at  the  Sell  of  Stanelawe, 
helonyng  to  the  late  Monastry  of  Whalley,  taken  and  examyned 
before  Rychard  Sneiv,  Esquyer,  and  Thomas  Burgoyn,  audytors^ 
the  xvii  day  of  Aj^rell^"^-  in  the  xxviii  yere  of  the  reign  of 
Kyng  Henry  the  Eght.\ 

The  Chapell.    A  vestment  of  rede  sylke  bawdykyn,|  with 

all  tliyngs§  thereunto  belonyng  for  the  prest,  without 

any  deacon  or  subdeacon. 
another  vestment  of  olde  dornyxe,  ||  with  all  thyngs  therunto 

belonyng  for  the  prest. 
one  challes  of  sylver  with  a  patton  parcell  gylt  the  valell  of 

liijs.  iiijc^. 

on  other  olde  vestement  to  serve  for  lent,  cheked  without 

an  albe. 
ij  old  alter  clothes. 

an  alter  table  of  allyblaster  with  a  blewe  clothe  hangyng 

before  the  same, 
on  image  of  our  Lady  of  Grace,  olde  gylte,  with  playte  of 

sylver  opon  the  ffeyte,  and  xv  pens  naylled  abowte  the 

tabernacle. 
Image  of  wode  of  Sajmt  Michell. 
on  lytyll  image  of  allyblaster  of  Saynt  Katryn. 
on  other  image  of  allyblaster  of  Saynt  John  Baptyst. 
ij  ere  wets. 

ij  sacryng  bells  [rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host.] 
on  old  dyoper  towell 

at  the  ende  of  the  sayd  alter  an  aim ery of  wode. 

on  candylstyk  of  ierne.ff 

ij  alter  candylstyks  of  latten. 

ij  newe  tapers  of  waxe  lettyll  wastyd. 

dyverse  other  small  candylls  of  waxe  hangyng  before  the  sayd 

image  of  our  Lady, 
on  lampe  hangyng  in  brasse. 
ij  new  trenellsjl  of  wax  lytylle  wasted. 

on  alter  clothe  to  hange  before  the  alter  ffrenged  with  rede 
sylke  bawdykyn. 

*  Whalley  was  examined  March  23rd,  in  the  same  year,  or  twenty-five  days 
before,  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  others  of  the  King's  counsell. 
t  Cotton.    Titus  F.  iii,  6. 

I  Cloth  stiff  with  gold,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Babylonia  or  Bagdad. 
Hence  in  Italian,  BaldaccMno,  a  canopy  of  state  from  Bagdad. 

§  The  appurtenances,  i.e.  albe,  amice,  fanen  (maniple),  stole  and  girdle. 
(Sacred  Archceology ,  37.) 

II  Coarse  damask,  so  called  from  Doornix  or  Tournay.    (Ibid.  229.) 
5f  i.e.  Yalue. 

**  Armarium,  for  holding  the  sacred  plate  and  books,  [also  the  chrism  used 
in  baptism  and  confirmation,  and  the  holy  oil  for  the  sick.] 

ft  Iron.  ++  Trendies,  long  wax  tapers.    ( Sac.  Arch.  588."^ 
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on  other  dyoper  towell. 

on  olde  hangyng  for  lent,  to  hange  before  the  alter. 

on  lytyll  pyllowe  to  ly  the  boke  opon,  at  the  mast  tym. 

on  old  maseboke  of  parchment. 

on  old  processyonor  crosse  of  brasse. 

on  lytyll  bell  hangyng  in  the  ende  of  the  Chapell. 

on  pyxe  of  brasse  with  a  canopy."' 

Cattell  xxij  ;  whearof  iiij  of  on  yere  olde  ;  v  of  ij  yers  hold  ; 

V  of  iij  yers  old ;  and  other  iij  of  iij  yers  hold  called 

effers  ;  and  v  kyen. 
ij  oxen  claymed  by  Antony  Derwen  [Derwent.] 
on  horse  ij  mares  and  on  colt  wyche  mares  and  colt  are 

claymed  by  Antony  Derwete   [Derwent]    and  John 

Whyttacar.     [Marg.  sold  for  xxxijs.  iiijd.] 
V  score  sheype  and  xxxij  lambes. 
vij  swyne. 

an  olde  baner  clothe  of  old  tuyke. 

in  the  Berne  by  estymacyon  on  vj  thrayf  f  of  unthrashen 
barly  come. 

in  the  Garner  by  estymacyon  iij  hopers  of  barly  and  peyse 
together  ;  on  bushell  of  grene  peyse  claymed  by  Willm. 
Whyttell ;  on  busshell  of  whete. 

xvj  busshells  of  barly  by  estymacyon. 

Owt  of  the  Servants  Chamber  j  crowej  of  yerne  ;  j  spade, 
on  teyme§  of  yerne  ;  ij  yoks  ;  iiij  payer  of  old  trase ;  on  payer 

of  canvas  sheyts  ;  on  blankett ;  ij  coverletts  ;  on  bede- 

case  ;  now  layde  into  the  Chapell. 
in  the  sayd  chamber,  on  camale||  or  tubbe. 

In  the  Madens  Chamber  on  payer  of  canvas  sheyts  ;  on  cover- 
lett ;  on  blanket ;  on  matteres  verey  old  ;  nowe  broughte 
into  the  Chappell. 

Owt  of  the  BUTTERY  on  measelenlF  bason,  and  an  ewer  verey 
olde  and  broken  ;  on  chaffyngddyshe  ;  ij  counterfetts"^'* 
otherwyse  called  potengersff  of  pewter,  whereof  on  olde  ; 
ij  candylstykks  of  latten  brought  into  the  Chappell. 

In  the  seyd  buttery  an  old  caunleU  or  tube ;  on  old  almery  ; 
on  old  cofer,  and  iij  stands. 

*  A  tent-like  covering  for  the  pendent  pyx.    (Ibid.  111.) 

t  Twelve  sheaves.  [In  some  parts  of  the  country,  twelve  sheaves  make  a 
shock  or  "  stook,"  and  twenty-four  sheaves  or  two  stooks  a  thrave.'] 

X  A  gavelock,  or  crow-bar.  §  An  ox-chain. 

II  Kimnel  a  tub  generally;  Kembing  in  Line,  a  brewing  vessel ;  Chaucer 
has  Kemelin  a  tub  ;  North  of  Ireland,  Kimhn. 

^  Maslyn,  brass.  **  Imitations,  perhaps,  of  silver. 

ft  Poringers  with  ears  ;  the  word  is  still  used  in  Devonshire. 
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Owt  of  the  Kechin  iij  brasse  potts  ;  ij  brasse  posnets"^ ;  on  old 
brasse  pane ;  on  ffrying  pan  ;  vij  pewter  dyshes  ;  on 
chaffyngdyshe  ;  ij  old  cobyernesf  ;  iij  spytts  ;  on  brand- 
yernel  ;  brought  into  the  Chappell. 

In  the  BKEWYNG  HOUSE  on  brewyng  leade ;  iij  tubs ;  on 
troughe  ;  ij  old  stands. 

In  the  Waynhouse§  ij  carts  ;  on  ladder  ;  ij  newe  plowes. 
out  of  the  same  waynhouse,  on  payr  of  plowyernes,  sett  into 
the  chapell. 

In  the  same  waynhouse  on  plowe  ;  and  on  harrowe.  [Marg. 

sold  for  iijs.  iiijtZ.] 
within  the  compase  of  the  hole  house  xiij  bedstocks. 
ij  bukketts  fallen  in  to  the  well. 

In  the  HALL  on  lay  borde  ;  on  ffourme  ;  on  lytyll  counter  ji ; 
iiij  queshens  ;  iij  charis  ;  and  glasse  in  the  ij  wyndowes 
of  the  same  hall,  by  estymacyon  xviij  ffeyte. 

on  croftlT  called  sawen-^^  with  peyse  conteyng  by 

estymacyon  

ij  crofts  at  the  Cowhouse  sawen  with  ots,  by  Jamys  Bushell 
and  Willm.  Daymar  for  half  parte. 

Mem.  That  Willm.  Whyttell  is  admytted  to  the  possessyon, 
custody,  and  kepyng  of  the  sayd  Sell,  with  the  appurtenauncs, 
and  all  the  gudds  and  cattails  afforesayd,  to  the  Kyngs  use 
untyll  the  Kyngs  pleasor  be  further  knowen. 

*  Little  pots.  t  Dogs  for  the  spit.  I  Andiron. 

§  Wain,  Sax.,  a  cart  or  waggon  ;  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen. — Bailey. 

II  A  coverlet  for  a  bed.  •[[  A  small  enclosure.  **  Sown. 


ON  THE  KEMAINS  OF  SOME  OLD  BLOOMERIES, 
FORMERLY  EXISTING  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

By  James    Kerr,  Esq. 
(Eead  4th  Apeil,  1872.) 

BLOOMERYis  the  name  given  to  the  open-air  furnace,  formerly 
in  use  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  the  reduction  of  metallic 
ores  by  means  of  wood-charcoal.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon,  blotiia,  a  mass  or  lump,  referring  to  the  form  taken 
by  the  smelted  metal,  and  is  still  in  use  among  iron  furnace- 
men,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  sense  ;   the  name 

bloomery"  being  now  given  to  the  first  forge  through  which 
iron  passes  after  it  is  smelted,  while  the  term  "  bloom,"  is 
applied  to  the  mass  of  iron  when  it  has  passed  through  the 

bloomery,"  or,  in  other  words,  has  undergone  the  first 
hammering. 

A  bloomery  formerly  consisted  of  a  low  cupola,  constructed 
of  clay  or  stone,  the  fire  in  which  was  fanned  by  the  wind, 
through  apertures  left  for  that  purpose,  the  amount  of  air 
admitted  being  regulated  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
apertures,  in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  the  breeze,  or 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  required,  for  the  various  stages  of 
the  roasting  and  smelting  processes. 

The  remains  of  this  class  of  primitive  bloomeries  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  this  country,  where  iron  smelting  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  wood-charcoal,  prior  to  the  use  of  mineral 
coal  and  the  artificial  blast,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  vicinity  of  Bath  ;  Kent ;  at 
Maresfield,  in  Sussex ;  Staffordshire,  &c.  ;  and,  nearer  home, 
at  Worsbro'  Dale,  Barnsley  ;  Hunsworth  Wood,  Horseforth  ; 
Low  Moor,  Bradford  ;  Hebden  Valley  ;  Saddleworth,  &c. 
Forest  of  Rossendale  and  neighbourhood ;   and  notably  in 
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the  district  of  Coniston  in  Furness,  where  both  the  ore  and 
the  wood  for  the  charcoal  existed  in  rich  abundance.* 

Heaps  of  scorise  are  also  reported  to  exist  on  the  moors 
between  Todmorden  and  Colne  in  this  county,  and  between 
Midhope-stones  and  Glossop,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire.  Some  of  the  latter,  however,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  smelting  of  lead  ore.  The  remains  of  the 
two  bloomeries  I  saw  in  Saddleworth,  (my  acquaintance  with 
which  I  owe  to  John  Hirst,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Dobcross,)  are 
situated,  the  one  on  Cinder  Field,  and  the  other  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  South  Clough,  both  a  little  higher  up  the  valley 
than  Diggle  railway  station.  From  the  latter,  I  brought 
away  some  scorise,  and  a  small  portion  of  an  earthen  vessel 
resembhng  the  rim  of  a  crucible. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  all  the  bloomeries  I  have  yet  met 
with  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  situated  on  the  sides  of 
valleys,  and  not  on  the  highest  ground  in  their  respective 
localities,  probably  for  the  two-fold  reason  that  the  breeze  on 
the  most  elevated  points  would  often  have  been  too  strong  for 
the  roasting  process,  while  the  lower  position  would  generally 
be  more  contiguous  to  the  fuel. 

The  remains  which  I  shall  first  describe  were  discovered  on 

June  26th,  1870,  by  Mr.  James  Ashworth,  of  Waterfoot,  while 

excavating  at  Millar  Barn  Meadow-wood,  on  the  north  side 

of  the  turnpike  road,  and  opposite  the  Newchurch  railway 

station,  in  the  Forest  of  Rossendale,  North-east  Lancashire  ; 

and.  on  the  6th  August,  following,  my  attention  was  directed  to 

them  by  Thomas  Aitken,  Esq.,  J.F.,  of  Bacup,  who  was 

wishful  to  have  my  opinion  upon  them,  as  those  who  had 

previously  seen  them  had  not  been  able  to  determine  what 

they  were.    From  the  appearance  they  presented,  the  position 

they  occupied,  and  the  presence  of  the  scorise  and  debris  upon 

and  adjacent  to  the  site,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  coming  to 

the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  remains  of  an  old  bloomery. 

•  *  The  old  bloomeries  of  Coniston,  and  their  extinction  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Eli25abeth,  will  supply  sufficient  materials  for  a  separate  paper. 
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They  were  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill,  and  pretty 
well  exposed  to  winds  coming  up  the  valley  of  the  Irwell. 
The  form  of  the  basement  was  that  of  an  imperfect  circle, 
having  a  diameter  of  twelve  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  ten 
feet  from  west  to  east,  being  truncated  on  the  western  side, 
from  which,  running  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  there 
was  a  kind  of  flue,  having  a  concave,  or  inverted  arch-like 
bottom,  measuring  five  feet  in  length,  two  feet  nine  inches  in 
width,  having  perpendicular  sides,  which,  when  first  seen, 
were  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height.  The  purpose  of 
this  flue  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  centre 
of  the  cupola,  and  possibly,  also,  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  smelted  metal,  and  a  channel  for  its  egress.  The  debris 
within  the  circle  consisted  of  stones,  of  the  kinds  common  in 
the  vicinity,  along  with  drift-limestones,  irregularly  shaped 
lumps  of  clay  burnt  to  the  consistency  of  brick,  scoriae,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  wood-charcoal  ;  but  no  coal,  coal-cinders,  or 
unsmelted  ore.  The  stones  were  changed,  by  calcination,  to 
a  strong  red  colour,  and  along  with  the  clay  showed  indica- 
tions of  having  been  subjected  to  intense  heat.  The  scoriae 
was  vitrified,  but  was  neither  so  heavy,  nor  so  compact  or 
slaggy,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  as  that  of  our  modern 
furnaces.  Around  the  site  were  large  lumps  of  scoriae,  either 
loose,  or  forming  part  of  the  adjoining  field-walls  ;  and  Mr. 
Ashworth  told  us  that  a  road,  of  about  60  yards  loug  and 
3f  yards  wide,  which  led  up  to  the  bloomery  and  terminated 
there,  was  formed  entirely  of  scoriae,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches 
at  the  top,  and  thinning  out  to  6  inches  at  the  lower  extremity. 
From  fifty  to  sixty  loads  of  this  material  were  carted  away 
and  ground  down  by  the  mortar-mill,  to  supply  the  place  of 
sand,  the  remainder  beiug  otherwise  disposed  of  in  levelling 
the  street  which  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  road.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  opportunity  of  examining 
those  remains  wae  not  afforded  prior  to  their  mutilation,  when 
a  much  larger  amount  of  information  might  have  been  ob- 
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tained  from  them,  than  was  possible  at  the  time  I  first  saw 
them.* 

From  the  foregoing,  and  also  from  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  remains  of  old  open-air  furnaces,  found  in  other  locali- 
ties, it  would  appear  that  a  hloomery  was  a  temporary  erection, 
loosely  constructed  of  stones  found  on  the  spot,  having  the 
interstices  filled  with  clay,  where  not  left  open  for  the  intro- 
duction of  air,  and  not   constructed   of  fire-clay,  brick, 

fire-stone,"  or  other  materials  brought  from  a  distance, 
except  in  cases  where  necessity  compelled  this  to  be  done. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  cupola  was  partially  taken  down 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  smelting  process,  that  it  might  be 
emptied  of  scoriae  and  refilled  with  ore  ;  and,  if  so,  this  would 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  dome  of  these  old  furnaces  is 
not  found  intact,  when  they  are  discovered  in  these  modern 
times. 

The  discovery  of  the  hloomery  I  have  described,  led  me  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  presence  of  scoriae  in  other  localities, 
which  resulted  in  several  others  being  found ;  and  from 
information  T  have  received,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
further  search  may  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  several 
more. 

In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  heard  of  a  place  called 
Cinder  Hill,"  the  name  of  which  led  me  to  hope  that  the 
remains  of  a  hloomery  might  possibly  exist  in  the  locality, 
and  on  visiting  the  place,  my  expectations  were  realized. 

On  reaching  the  farm  of  Nook,  accompanied  by  the  Eev. 
Eobert  Maden,  of  Eamsbottom,  we  found  an  old  gentleman, 
Mr.  John  Knowles,  now  in  his  83rd  year,  who,  with  his 
ancestors,  had  resided  in  that  district  for  many  generations ; 
of  him  we  inquired  the  origin  of  the  name  Cinder  Hill," 
but  without  giving  him  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  object  we 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  every  vestige  of  this  hloomery  has  been  swept 
away — the  calcined  stones  and  the  scoriae  scattered  about  in  the  adjoining  wood 
and  forming  part  of  the  field-walls,  being  the  only  evidences  left  of  its  former 
existence. 
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had  in  view,  when  he  at  once  pointed  out  a  rising  ground  on 
the  left  hank  of  Eed  Brook,  on  which  a  "  a  very  old  tradition" 
affirmed  that  the  process  of  iron  smelting  had  been  formerly 
carried  on,  and  stated  that  from  a  large  bank  of  "  cinders  " 
(scoriae)  left  on  that  field,  the  farm  had  derived  its  name  of 
"  Cinder  Hill."  He  also  stated  that  within  his  own  recol- 
lection, "  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
"  *  cinders,'  which  then  stood  in  a  large  bank  some  four  feet 
"  in  height,  were  carted  away  to  mend  roads  with."  In  con- 
firmation of  this  statement,  I  have  found  on  enquiry  that 
this  "  large  bank  of  cinders,"  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  disposed  of,  is  well  remembered  by  several  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  On  examining  the  site,  which  is 
in  front  of  the  farm  house  of  Cinder  Hill,  Ked  Brook,  north- 
west side  of  Holcomb  Hill,  and  about  two  miles  from  Eams- 
bottom,  and  the  like  distance  from  Summerseat  railway 
station,  we  found  specimens  of  the  scoriae,  which  were  until 
recently  very  abundant,  and  are  even  now  pretty  numerous, 
and  of  various  sizes.  1  may  here  remark  that  the  Red  Brook 
valley  is  one  of  those  isolated  localities,  in  which  the  native 
trees  and  shrubs  of  this  ancient  forest-district  were  most 
likely  to  remain  the  longest  undisturbed,  and  was  on  that 
account  very  likely  to  be  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  bloomery,  at 
a  time  when  wood,  from  which  to  make  the  necessary  charcoal 
employed  in  smelting,  was  becoming  scarce ;  and  I  may  also 
say,  that  all  the  places  in  which  the  bloomeries  now  in  ques- 
tion were  situated,  partake  of  the  same  character. 

Another  bloomery  seems  to  have  existed  on  the  farm  of 
Priest-Booth,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Bacup,  on  the 
Todmorden  road,  and  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
gully,  known  as  "  Sunder  Clough,"  or  "  Saunder  Clough," 
both  names  being  suggestive  of  Cinder  Clough,  cinders  being 
the  name  given  by  the  peasantry  to  scoriae. 

Mr.  Thomas  Schofield,  of  Crown  Farm,  Crawshawbooth, 
and  formerly  tenant  of  Priest-Booth,  states  to  me  that  he  was 
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some  years  ago  digging  up  peat  soil  adjacent  to  Sunder 
Olough,  when  "  he  met  with  a  bed  of  '  cinders  '  (scoriae)  of 
such  extent,  as  to  oblige  him  to  remove  his  operations  to 
"  another  place ;"  and  though  I  have  not  yet  been  successful 
in  finding  specimens  of  slag,  probably  from  my  not  having 
anyone  to  point  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  the  scoriae  was 
found,  and  also  from  the  surface-sward  having  been  replaced 
on  the  removal  of  the  subsoil,  I  have  little  doubt  that  further 
search  will  confirm  the  statements  made  to  me,  by  both 
Mr.  Schofield  and  his  eldest  son,  which  clearly  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  a  bloomery  at  this  place. 

At  Smithy  Croft,  Rakehead,  near  the  Stacksteads  railway 
station,  Eossendale,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irwell,  there  stood 
some  years  ago  the  remains  of  an  old  "  smithy  and  forge," 
which,  according  to  an  old  and  well-founded  tradition,  be- 
longed for  many  generations  in  succession,  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Ashworih,  who  carried  on  there  the  trade  of  working 
cutlers,  and  whose  descendants,  even  to  the  present  time, 
frequently  receive  the  distinctive  designation  of  the  Cutler- 
Ashworths,  and  are  occasionally  individually  named  :  "  John 
"  Cutler,"    Edmund  Cutler,"  &c. 

The  old  tradition,  as  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Ashworth,  of  Eairwell  Farm,  Brandwood,  now  in  his  79th 
year,  is,  that  "  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  (1450-1485,)  a 
"  man  of  the  name  of  Ashworth,  by  trade  a  cutler,  came  from 

Sheffield,  and  established  upon  Smithy  Croft*  a  forge  and 
"  workshop,"  the  remains  of  which,  along  with  an  abundance 
of  "clinkers"  (scoriae),  were  often  seen  and  are  well  remem- 
bered by  him,  and  continued  upon  the  croft  until  some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  entirely  broken  up  by  quarrying  operations. 
The  tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  the  cutlery  business  was 
continued  here  by  this  family  until  they  became  the  owners 

*  The  name  "  Smithy,"  is  still  associated  with  the  sites  of  several  old 
bloomeries  at  Coniston  in  Furness,  which  were  also  called  '*  Bloom  Smithies," 
there. 
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of  Boars  Greave,  in  Oowpe,  to  which  they  ultimately  removed.* 
In  West's  Antiquities  of  Furness,  the  names  Smithy,"  and 
"  Bloom  Smithy,"  are  frequently  given  to  old  bloomeries 
there,  and  they  are  also  called  "  Forges ;"  we  should,  there- 
fore, be  led  astray  were  we  to  conclude  that  the  establishment 
at  Kakehead  was  merely  a  smithy  and  forge,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  terms,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that 
about  1564,  the  cutler  would  probably  be  compelled  to  smelt 
iron  for  himself,  if  he  had  not  done  so  at  an  earlier  period. f 

The  tradition  that  the  Ashworth  family  were  cutlers,  and 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  croft  on  which  their  smithy  and 
forge  are  reputed  to  have  stood,  is  supported  by  a  lease  of 
lands  let  to  them  by  the  authorities  of  Whalley  Abbey,  for 
nineteen  years,  on  8th  March,  10th  Henry  VIII  (1518)  ;  and 
in  the  Coucher  Book  of  Whalley,^  the  same  persons  are 
named  as  holding  the  same  lands  at  the  time  the  survey  of 
the  Abbey  was  taken,  after  its  dissolution.  The  lands  were 
those  of  "  Brendwoode  and  Cowhope,"  now  Brandwood  and 
Oowpe,  on  part  of  which  stands  Smithy  Croft.  The  next  set 
of  documents  are  three  leases,  of  a  "  ffarmeholde  wite  thapp'- 
"  tunes,"  called  EUebancke  in  Spotlande,"  same  locality  as 
the  above,  in  which  the  tenants  are  designated  "  John 
"  Assheworthe  of  Greens,  cuttler,"  and  "  John  Assheworthe, 
"  his  sone,  cuttler."  The  first  of  those  three  leases  was  made 
4th  May,  23rd  Elizabeth  (1561)  ;  the  second,  with  some 
alterations,  on  1st  July  of  the  same  year;  and  the  third,  in 
the  5th  James  the  Firste  of  England,  and  of  Scotland  the 
"40th"  (1608).  From  these  leases  we  see  that  the  Ashworths 
of  Greens,  which  is  in  the  same  locality  with  Smithy  Croft, 
were  cutlers  from  before  1561  to  after  1608  ;  and  this  brings 
us  down  to  the  period  at  which  we  shall  subsequently  see 

*  Mr.  Edmund  Aehworth  is  the  immediate  descendant  of  Mrs.  Betty  Ash- 
worth, who  was  the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  "  Cutler-Ashworths."  Mr. 
Ashworth's  father  was  one  of  another  and  distinct  family,  known  as  the  "  Shore- 
"  Ashworths." 

t  See  West's  Antiquities  of  Furness,  Close's  Edition,  pp.  26,  27,  et  infra. 
X  Vol.  iv,  pp.  1228-9,  Chetham  Series. 
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there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  bloomery  near  Newchurch 
had  about  ceased  to  be  in  operation,  and  forty-four  years 
beyond  the  time  when  those  in  Furness  were  extinguished, 
viz.,  1564.  As  the  Cutler-Ashworth  tradition,  which  h  as,  as 
we  shall  still  further  see,  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Rossendale  bloomeries,  is  supported  by  the  above  documentary 
evidence,  for  a  central  period  of  at  least  a  century,  there 
being  in  1518,  seven  families  of  them  distinctly  named  as 
tenants  of  the  lands  on  which  Smithy  Croft  stands,  and  in 
1608  at  least  two,  father  and  son,  both  cutlers,  holding  Greens 
and  Elle  Bank  in  the  same  locality,  it  seems  quite  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  relied  upon  for  both  the  previous  and  sub- 
sequent period  which  it  covers. 

We  now  come  to  the  working  of  those  bloomeries;  and 
first,  as  to  the  fuel  employed  in  them.  That  the  fuel  em- 
ployed was  wood-charcoal  is  pretty  clearly  indicated,  (apart 
from  the  historical  evidence  of  the  Wentworth  papers  and 
other  documents,  and  the  reasons  which  we  shall  hereafter 
see  were  assigned  for  their  extinction  in  Coniston,  &c.,)  by 
the  entire  absence  of  any  remains  of  coal  or  coal-cinders,  and 
the  presence  of  pieces  of  wood-charcoal  upon  the  sites  which 
they  occupied.  And  this  is  still  more  emphatically  supported 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that  without  the  aid  of  an  artificial 
blast,  the  application  of  which  was  not  then  known  in  con- 
nexion with  smelting  operations,  the  requisite  intensity  of 
heat  could  not  be  obtaiued  from  mineral  coal  for  the  reduction 
of  iron  ore.  Moreover,  the  localities  in  which  the  bloomeries 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  as  well  as  others,  were  situated, 
namely,  wooded  districts,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
then  known  sources  of  iron  ore,  indicate  that  they  were 
placed  there  purely  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  neces- 
sary fuel,  it  being  evidently  less  difficult  to  bring  the  compact 
ore  from  a  distance,  than  to  transport  for  many  miles,  a  large 
quantity  of  bulky  and  cumbersome  fuel,  especially  when,  at 
that  period,  both  had,  at  least  in  those  isolated  localities,  to 
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be  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses.  On  those  and  other 
grounds,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  we  can  easily  understand 
why  bloomeries  should  be  located  at  Kirskill,  near  Otley  ; 
Kirkby- Overblow  ;  Pateley  Bridge ;  &c.,  places  all  less  or  more 
distant  from  sources  of  iron  ore. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question — what  was  the  kind 
and  source  of  the  iron  ore  smelted  in  Rossendale  and  neigh- 
bourhood ?  In  answering  this  two-fold  question  we  would 
premise,  that  the  sulphide  of  iron,  or  more  correctly,  the 
bisulphuret,  the  iron  pyrites  of  our  bullion"  and  other 
mines,  could  not  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  by  the 
processes  then  in  use,  and  that  the  only  ores  then  available 
for  that  purpose  were  the  clay-ironstone,  or  earthy  carbonate, 
of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  red  ore,  or  oxide  of  iron,  of 
Furness  and  district. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  most  probable  that  the  ore 
employed  would  have  been  the  clay-ironstone  of  West  York- 
shire, or  some  similar  or  even  less  productive  ore,  if  such 
cou]d  have  been  found  nearer  home.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  this  conjecture,  no  less  productive  ore  than  that  of 
Low  Moor,  &c.,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  would  have  paid 
for  the  labour  and  the  expense  of  reduction,  and,  moreover, 
no  clay-ironstones  exist  in  the  coal  mines  of  Eossendale  and 
neighbourhood.  But  the  strongest  argument  against  clay- 
ironstone  having  been  used  is,  that  the  comparatively  small 
amount  both  of  unextracted  iron  and  of  slaggy  material  left 
in  the  scorise  found  upon  the  sites  of  the  bloomeries  in 
question,  point  emphatically  to  the  use  of  a  richer  and  less 
refractory  ore  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  Low  Moor  ironstone 
with  the  Furness  red  hoematite  will  also  assist  us  in  forming 
a  conclusion  upon  this  point. 

A  fair  sample  of  the  Low  Moor  ironstone  contains  29  per 
cent,  of  iron,  the  red  ore  of  Furness  contains  about  70  per 
cent.,  and  yields  about  60  per  cent.,  and  presuming  the  Low 
Moor  stone  to  yield  a  similar  proportion,  it  would  produce 
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24*857  by  the  modern  process,  but  by  the  old  bloomery  pro- 
cess the  Low  Moor  stone,  it  is  found,  retained  in  the  slag,  on 
an  average,  no  less  than  22  per  cent.,  thus  yielding  only  7  per 
cent.,  and  hence  in  recent  times  it  has  been  found  remunera- 
tive to  resmelt  the  old  slag  of  the  Low  Moor  and  other 
bloomeries.  Now,  taking  the  furnaces  of  Eossendale,  &c.,  to 
have  been  on  a  par  with  those  of  Low  Moor,  Saddleworth,  &c., 
and  presuming  that  a  similar  ore  was  used  in  both,  we  ought 
to  have  from  both  a  slag  of  similar  density,  and  retaining  a 
similar  amount  of  iron.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  slag  of  the  Eossendale  bloomeries  is  found,  on  comparison, 
to  be  much  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  and  to  retain  a  much  lower 
per  centage  of  iron  than  the  slag  of  those  at  Low  Moor, 
Saddleworth,  &c.  This  result  could  have  been  attained  only 
by  the  use  of  a  purer  and  richer  ore  than  the  clay-ironstone, 
and  as  the  only  richer  ore  accessible  was  that  of  Furness,  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  ore  of  that  district 
was  that  which  was  used  in  the  furnaces  of  Eossendale,  &c. 
This  inference  is  still  further  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the 
red  ore  scorise,  from  the  old  bloomeries  of  Coniston,  is  found, 
on  compansonpt&~-Jis_^i^entical  in  character  with  that  found 
on  the  sites  of  those  in  Eos§^1^ale,  &c.* 

The  distance  between  Furness'  and  Eossendale,  &c.,  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  an  objection  to  the  inference  above  deduced  ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  the  ore  could  easily  and  cheaply  be 
brought  by  water  from  Ulverston  to  Preston,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance thence  to  the  bloomeries  in  question  is  about  the  same  as 
from  Low  Moor,  &c.,  the  ore  at  which  was  probably  the  nearest 
then  known  that  would  pay  for  the  smelting,  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  superior  quality  and  richness  of 
the  Furness  ore,  we  find  that  it  would  in  reality,  after  paying 
the  extra  carriage  by  water,  be  the  cheaper  of  the  two, 
although  it  might  possibly  cost  a  little  more,  weight  for 

*  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  specimens  of  the  scoriae  found  at  Coniston 
and  the  other  bloomeries  referred  to  were  produced,  in  confirmation  of  the 
statements  advanced  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  paper. 
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weight,  seeing  that  the  yield  of  iron  would  be  at  least  double 
that  of  the  clay-ironstone.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
port by  land,  in  the  days  of  those  old  bloomeries,  was  more  a 
matter  of  time  than  of  money,  and,  as  is  well  known,  time 
was  then  of  comparatively  little  value.  .  The  water-carriage, 
and  the  food  of  the  pack-horse  driver,  would  in  reality  com- 
prise nearly  the  whole  of  the  expense  involved,  beyond  the 
price  of  the  ore,  for,  as  we  have  said,  time,  especially  that  of 
the  rural  population,  was  but  of  little  value,  and  the  horse 
would  feed  on  the  lane  sides  then  as  in  recent  times.  This 
limited  cost  of  transport  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
even  at  the  present  day,  in  despite  of  railways  and  good  turn- 
pike roads,  it  pays  a  pack-horse  owner  to  bring  lime,  by  the 
old  king's  highways,  from  Clitheroe  to  Rossendale.* 

The  difficulty  of  dista?ice  being  thus,  we  think,  fairly  met, 
and  the  various  other  points  in  favour  of  this  conclusion 
remaining  intact,  it  seems  not  only  reasonable  to  infer,  but 
even  more  than  probable,  that  the  red  hoematite  of  Furness 
was  the  ore  smelted  in  the  bloomeries  of  this  district. 

The  next  question  that  demands  our  attention  is,  the  period 
at  which  these  bloomeries  were  in  operation. 

Some  historians  of  the  iron  trade  have  referred  all  these  old 
furnaces  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  country, 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error,  as  is  shewn  by  West,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Furness,  and  also,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Louis 
0.  Miall,  of  Bradford,  in  a  valuable  article  on  Ancient 

Bloomeries  in  Yorkshire. "t  Beyond  doubt,  some  of  these 
cupolas  are  of  Roman  age,  as  is  attested  by  Roman  coins, 
pottery,  &c.,  found  in  or  adjacent  to  their  slag  heaps,  at 
Maresfield  in  Sussex,  and  also  in  Yorkshire  and  other  coun- 

*  Lime  was  thus  brought  from  Ciltheroe  to  the  Eossendale  print-works  in 
1869  ;  and  not  many  years  back  this  mode  of  carriage,  especially  for  lime,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

t  See  Part  II  of  "  The  Yorkshire  Archceological  and  Topographical 
**  Journal,''^  pp.  110-115.  From  this  very  interesting  article  I  have  received 
valuable  assistance  in  the  writing  of  this  paper,  and  from  it  the  quotations  made 
below  are  derived. 
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ties,  indicating  that  they  were  in  operation  "  during  or  soon 
after  the  reigns  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Diocletian ;  but 
that  air-bloomeries  were  in  use  until  a  comparatively  recent 
"  date  can  be  proved  by  an  abundance  of  documentary  evi- 
"  dence  and  the  papers  of  the  Wentworth  family  include 
"  a  contract  for  the  supplying  of  wood  and  ore  for  iron 
"'bloms'  at  Kirskill,  near  Otley,  in  the  14th  century."  It 
was  not  until  1619  that  Lord  Dudley  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  smelting  of  iron  ore  with  pit  coal,  a  mode  of  operation 
which  was  not  successfully  carried  out  until  many  years  after 
that  date.  "  The  Sussex  [wood]  charcoal  furnaces  were  not 
"  blown  out  till  1790-1800,  and  those  in  Staffordshire  sur- 
"  vived  nearly  as  long ;"  while  in  the  West  Eiding  of  York- 
shire, Mr.  Miall  beheves,  that  "  the  coke  blast  furnace 
"  succeeded  directly  to  the  simple  bloomery."  And  to  the 
majority  of  the  old  bloomeries  of  West  Yorkshire  he  assigns, 
as  a  highly  probable  date,  the  time  of  the  Stuart  kings  and 
the  Georges,  or  not  much  beyond  that  period  ;  while  "  in  the 
"neighbourhood  of  Low  Moor  open-air  furnaces,  of  simple 
"  construction,  consuming  wood  only,  were  in  existence  when 
the  foundries,  now  so  famous,  began  to  use  the  coke  blast 
"  furnace." 

Eelative  to  the  time  at  which  the  bloomery  near  Newchurch 
was  in  operation,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  will 
assist  us  in  forming  a  reasonable  surmise.  In  the  first  place, 
the  discovery  of  it  was  made  by  the  pulling  down  of  a  syca- 
more tree,  which  was  growing  directly  over  it,  and  had  sent  a 
tap-root  down  through  the  cavity  formed  by  the  flue,  and  taken 
good  hold  of  the  earth  below.  This  tree  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  nearly  forty  feet,  and  the  rings  of  annual  growth, 
as  counted  by  Mr.  T.  Aitken,  numbered  about  one  hundred. 
To  the  age  of  this  tree  must  be  added  the  time  required  for 
the  decay  of  the  structure,  and  for  the  subsequent  accumula- 
tion of  the  soil  over  it,  in  which  the  tree  was  planted  ;  and, 
taking  the  age  of  the  tree  at  something  under  100  years,  and 
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the  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  soil  at  over  200  years,  we  reach  hack  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  1558-1608. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  presence  of  wood  in  the 
various  localities  was  probably  the  principal  inducement  for 
the  location  of  a  bloomery  in  situations  so  far  distant  from 
sources  of  iron  ore,  and  as  Rossendale  was  disforested  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIH,  about  1500,  at  which 
time  it  contained  a  considerable  extent  of  cultivated  and 
pasture  land,  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  course  of  say  100  years 
thereafter  (1600),  the  necessary  wood  for  the  charcoal  fuel 
would  have  become  so  diminished  in  quantity,  that  the  process 
of  iron  smelting  could  not  have  been  profitably  continued 
much  beyond  that  period. 

So  long  as  the  best  quality  of  iron  was  produced  in  Furness, 
this  district  would  probably  be  supplied  from  thence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  but  when  this  source  was  at  least 
crippled,  if  not  entirely  cut  off,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
bloomeries  in  High  Furness,  in  the  7th  Elizabeth  (1564),  the 
supply  of  this  indispensable  article  must  be  otherwise  obtained. 
West's  account  of  this  suppression  is  as  follows,  and  forms  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  dealt  with  in  those  days.  After 
giving  the  above  date,  he  goes  on  to  say — "  the  woods  being 
"  greatly  reduced,  certain  blomeries  in  High  Furness  were 
'*  suppressed,  at  the  common  request  of  the  tenants  of  Hawks- 
"  head  and  Colton,  that  the  tops  and  croppings  of  these 
woods  might  be  preserved  for  the  nourishment  of  the  cattle 
in  winter.  The  blomeries,  or  iron  smithies,  were  then 
"  leased  to  Christopher  Sandys,  gentleman,  and  William 
Sawrey,  who  paid  20  pounds  annually  to  the  Queen  for  the 
"  wood  they  consumed,"  The  tenants  agreed  to  pay  this 
sum,  "  which  is  called  the  bloom-smithy  or  wood-rent ;"  and 
the  furnaces  were  extinguished.  In  consequence  of  this 
suppression,  and  the  resulting  derangement,  if  not  paralysis, 
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of  the  iron  supply,  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  would 
naturally  commence  smelting  for  themselves  in  available 
localities  ;  and  as  the  exportation  of  the  Furness  ore  was  not 
interfered  with,  they  would,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  employ  it,  on  account  of  their 
workmen  having  been  most  accustomed  to  its  use,  the  rich- 
ness of  its  character,  and  the  smallness  of  its  bulk,  &c. 
They  would  also  select  the  places  where  wood  was  most  easily 
accessible,  and  least  expensive  ;  and  Priest  Booth,  Smithy 
Croft,  Miller  Barn,  and  Red  Brook,  being  in  districts  possessing 
these  necessary  qualifications,  would  be  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  suitable  sites  for  bloom- smithies. 

Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  such  as  the 
necessities  of  the  case  which  probably  gave  them  origin,  and 
the  comparatively  limited  supply  of  fuel,  which  would  deter- 
mine the  duration  of  their  operations,  which  may  not,  however, 
have  been  contemporaneous  in  all  the  four  places  named,  the 
general  age  of  these  bloomeries  may  be  taken  at  about  300 
years,  and  their  existence  may  be  estimated  to  have  continued 
for,  say,  some  forty  or  fifty  years,  their  use  being  presumed  to 
be  somewhat  intermittent.  As  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  Ashworth  family  carried  on  the  cutlery 
business,  say  from  1480  to  about  1700,  or  later,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  also  carried  on  iron-smelting  for  a  longer 
period  than  is  here  assigned  to  the  existence  of  the  above 
bloomeries  generally. 

As  to  the  ownership  of  the  bloomeries  forming  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
Smithy  Croft,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  speak  ;  but  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  Cutler-Ashworths  of  Greenes,  beiug 
engaged  in  the  iron  business,  if  not  the  actual  proprietors, 
would  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  those  at  Priest  Booth 
and  Miller  Barn,  and  also  not  improbably  with  the  one  at 
Cinder  Hill,  Red  Brook. 


A  FEW  KEMAKKS  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  CHESTER. 


By  Alfred  Rimmer,  Esq. 
(Read  8th  Februaey,  1872.) 


To  some  extent  a  peculiarity  in  the  Architecture  of  England 
pervades  certain  districts,  and  the  excellent  arrangements  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Rickman  are  not  universally  true.  They  are  the 
very  best  that  ever  were  offered  or  suggested  ;  but  they  require 
some  modification  when  applied  generally  in  England  now. 
The  "  decorated  style,"  as  Rickman  terms  it,  may  be  said  to 
have  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
at  the  close  of  this  period  the  perpendicular"  had  generally 
taken  its  place.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  Chester  district 
this  style  seems  to  have  begun  at  a  very  early  period.  Here 
there  are  buildings  purely  early-perpendicular  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  decorated  architecture  was  being  adopted  and 
used  for  buildings  a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  in  the  south 
of  England. 

The  most  significant  part  of  this  is,  that  though  in  a 
general  way  the  architecture  of  England  marches  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  Continent,  there  is  no  perpendicular 
architecture  on  the  Continent.  There  may  be  just  a  trace 
of  it  at  Harfleur,  but  so  slight  is  it  that  it  really  amounts  to 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  while  there  are  many  traces 
of  Normandy  architecture  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  Some  of 
the  windows  might  almost  have  been  designed  at  Caen  or 
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Constance,  and  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the  perpen- 
dicular architecture  had  its  origin  in  the  north  and  travelled 
southwards. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester,  for  example,  was 
founded  and  built  before  the  Chapel  of  Merton  College,  and 
yet  the  latter  is  often  quoted  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
fourteenth  century  architecture,  and  the  former  as  a  fifteenth 
century  building. 

Now  beyond  this,  certain  districts  have  peculiarities  of 
architecture  owing  to  the  locality.  In  mountainous  countries 
the  general  characteristic  of  churches  is  a  long  straight  ridge, 
that  contrasts  vividly  with  the  peaks  and  rocks  that  surround 
it ;  and  the  cold  calm  forms  of  Greek  temples  are  quite  lost 
when  taken  from  their  native  fastnesses  and  transplanted 
into  an  English  city.  It  is  singular,  also,  that  the  flat  low 
countries  are  preeminent  for  their  tall  spires  and  towers. 
The  old  designers  well  knew  how  a  spire  or  tower  would  be 
lost  in  a  range  of  hills,  and  they  always  fitted  their  work  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  scenery  ;  difi'erent  from  a  plan  that 
too  often  prevails  in  the  present  day,  of  designing  a  building 
or  an  ofiice  without  the  least  calculation  of  how  the  salient 
points  will  compare  with  objects  that  are  permanent  and  will 
always  be  seen  when  the  building  is.  The  low  countries, 
called  also  the  Fens  and  "  Marshlands,"  are  celebrated  for 
their  tall  and  graceful  spires — the  towers  of  Boston  and 
Louth  are  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  the  product  of 
Salisbury  plain  is  Salisbury  spire.  In  the  times  when  these 
monuments  of  architecture  were  built,  the  country  people 
came  from  considerable  distances  with  farming  produce ; 
and  in  the  rough  roads  which  prevailed  in  England  at  that 
time,  a  tall  landmark  was  a  welcome  sight.  The  journey  to 
the  market-town  was  commenced  long  before  day-lighl,  and 
the  road  often  lay  through  trackless  meadows.  In  catholic 
countries  even  now  I  have  often  seen  the  country  people 
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refuse  to  part  with  their  load  of  produce  at  a  toll  gate,  a  mile 
from  the  great  church,  so  as  not  to  he  disappointed  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  their  shrine.  . 

The  Cheshire  churches  do  not,  as  a  rule,  form  any  very 
important  figure  in  a  county  landscape.  The  roads  had  been 
formed  in  the  earliest  periods,  and  there  were  in  addition 
plenty  of  natural  landmarks  where  such  things  were  required. 
They  are  rather  noted  for  low  stumpy  towers,  and  generally 
unimposing  features  externally  ;  and  singularly  enough, 
though  it  must  have  been  in  old  times  one  of  the  wealthiest 
counties  in  England,  not  a  great  deal  of  ornament  is  lavished 
upon  the  churches  ;  forming,  in  this,  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  Fen  counties,  which  a  few  hundred  years  ago  must  have 
been  poor  indeed,  but  which  yet  can  boast  of  the  noblest 
ecclesiastical  remains  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  features  that  most  calls  for  comment  is  the 
conical  apse  in  Chester  Cathedral  that  has  lately  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  that  is  so  peculiar  and  uniform  that 
it  is  well  worth  a  journey  from  Liverpool  to  see  it.  There  is 
probably  nothing  like  it  in  England,  though  there  are  some 
remains  of  similar  features  in  Normandy ;  these  are  not 
common  even  there,  but  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caen  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Their  object  is  not 
very  clear  ;  indeed,  in  that  respect,  they  may  be  almost  classed 
with  the  low  side  windows  or  round  towers  that  have  been 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  discussion  among  archaeologists  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  most  singular  part  of  these  apses 
is  the  flat  side  of  them ;  that  is  devoid  of  any  ornament  and 
forms  only  a  plain  triangle  next  to  the  Cathedral  walls. 

We  never  thought,  however,  but  that  the  roof  of  the  south 
apse  had  been  similar  to  that  of  the  north  and  of  the  same 
moderate  altitude.  But  on  removing  part  of  the  later  timber 
roofs  of  the  south  chapel  and  some  of  the  rubbish  which  had 
accumulated  beneath  it,  we  found  concealed  by  it  portions  of 
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tlie  sloping  surfaces  of  the  old  apse  roof  of  that  side.  These 
were  small  in  extent  but  potent  in  evidence.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  us  was  their  excessive  steepness  in  slope,  almost 
like  the  spire  of  a  church,  and  on  tracing  up  these  slopes  to 
their  intersection,  what  was  my  surprise  on  finding  they  repre- 
sented a  stone  roof  of  no  less  than  forty-two  feet  high  above 
the  tops  of  the  walls.  The  western  side  of  this  extraordinary 
structure  we  found  to  have  been  vertical,  for  a  fragment  of  the 
lower  part  of  it  remains  with  the  weather  mould  of  the  aisle 
roof  upon  it.  Against  the  clerestory  is  the  mark  of  another 
very  high  roof,  running  at  right  angles  to  this  spire,  and,  as 
we  find,  intersecting  with  it.  This  is  shown  in  all  the  old 
prints  and  still  exists.  We  found  then  that  we  possessed 
ample  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  a  feature  which, 
though  unique  in  England,  is  in  several  instances  found  in 
France,  especially  in  Norrey  in  Normandy,  where  the  radiating 
chapels  at  the  east  end  are  precisely  similarly  I'oofed.  We 
found  vestiges  of  its  eavescourse  at  its  intersection  with  the 
east  wall  ;  and  on  cutting  into  the  modern  wall  below,  we 
found  remnants  of  the  corner  buttress,  shown  on  the  old 
plans;  and  of  the  window-jamb  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  of 
the  window  of  its  southern  face,  so  that,  though  we  had  not 
yet  material  for  its  reproduction,  we  had  a  good  instalment  of 
the  necessary  evidence.  The  double  fact,  that  we  possessed 
evidence  of  such  an  architectural  curiosity,  gave  rise  to  the 
idea,  at  first  timidly  thought  of,  whether  it  might  be  con- 
sidered lawful,  under  circumstances  so  exceptional,  to  remove 
the  southern  chapel,  &c.,  &c.  All  remaining  evidence  of  the 
details  were  then  discovered  bedded  up  in  the  walls  ! 

There  were  no  doubt  continual  emigrations  of  skilled 
labourers  from  the  south,  who  left  their  impress  upon  the 
counties  they  visited,  and  contrived  to  utilize  the  country- 
people.  We  find,  in  some  documents,  payments  to  mere 
yokels  for  work  on  great  churches  such  as  we  would  only 
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expect  to  have  done  by  skilful  hands  in  the  present  day.  The 
Cathedral  Church  at  Chester  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
higher  branches  of  what  may  be  called  architectural  perspec- 
tive, for  in  many  instances  it  is  considered  only  necessary 
now  to  make  an  exact  copy  of  some  window  at  any  elevation, 
and  place  it  in  some  other  perspective,  expecting  that  it  will 
show  to  the  same  advantage  as  it  did  before.  Take,  however, 
a  piscina  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  and  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  if  this  were  elevated  to  a  clerestory  window — 
and  it  would  in  its  outline  make  a  very  excellent  one — the 
deep  hollow  mouldings  would  shut  out  the  design  from  the 
eye.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  and  the  more  valuable,  as 
the  chancel  windows  are  themselves  of  the  same  period  ;  but 
quite  different  in  what  is  often  thought  of  secondary  impor- 
tance— the  contour  of  the  mouldings — and  this  makes  them 
apparent  in  all  the  various  ramifications  of  the  tracery,  where 
the  stone  is  properly  cut  away  at  the  intersections  to  show 
the  design. 

There  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  windows  of  Chester 
Cathedral,  at  least  in  a  large  part  of  them,  that  I  do  not 
know  of  in  any  other  building,  excepting  only  a  few  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester — they  are  devoid  of  cusps  :  the  most  promi- 
nent feature,  in  fact,  of  all  Gothic  windows.  The  picturesque 
cloisters  of  Chester  are  entirely  without  cuspings.  This 
feature  is  the  more  singular  as  it  was  not  dictated  by  economy. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  the  Cathedral  that  gives  countenance 
to  any  such  a  supposition  ;  and  there  is  a  similar  want  in  the 
windows  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Watergate  Street,  though 
the  Avindows  are — for  late  tracery — of  excellent  design.  The 
fine  church  of  Astbury,  also,  is  without  cuspings  ;  and  singu- 
larly also  there  is  a  window  in  the  abbey  buildings  of  St. 
John's,  of  much  earlier  date,  that  exhibits  a  similar  want. 

The  woodwork  of  Chester  is  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty. 
The  hundred  of  Wirral  was  well  supplied  in  former  days  with 
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oak,  and  oak  carvers  were  celebrated.  The  Royal  Forests 
of  Wirral  supplied  the  wood,  and  King  Henry  granted  the 
Monks  of  St.  Werburgh  not  only  as  much  timber  as  they 
required,  but  venison  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  ;  and  many 
a  buck  has  been  consumed  in  the  King's  Grammar  School  in 
Abbey  Court,  which  once  was  the  refectory,  and  is  yet  of 
singular  architectural  beauty  and  merit. 

This  paper  is  intended  only  as  mere  introduction  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  each  building  separately,  where  there 
are  salient  points  or  any  peculiarity,  and  should  opportunity 
be  afforded,  1  shall  always  endeavour  to  place  what  I  have  to 
say  as  concisely  as  I  possibly  can,  taking  nothing  for  granted 
that  I  can  ascertain  for  myself. 


SIR  RODERICK  MURCHISON.  AND  THE 
AUSTRALIAN   GOLD  FIELDS. 


By  J.  T.  Totvsoti,  F.R.G.S.,  <&c. 
(Eead  25th  Jahuaey,  1872.) 


Eleven  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  this  Society,  which 
was  published  in  the  Transactions  for  1860-6L  At  that 
period  the  condition  of  the  gold  reefs  in  Australia  was  not 
clearly  understood.  Great  difference  of  opinion  existed, 
especially  with  regard  to  following  "  the  veinstone  downward, 
"  by  deep  shafts,  into  the  body  of  the  rock" ;  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  warned  the  Australian  miner  that  in  all 
such  cases  he  has  either  found  the  gold  diminish  in  volume, 
"  or  so  difficult  to  obtain,  that  the  cost  of  extraction  has 

usually  been  greater  than  the  value  of  the  metal." 

By  all  parties  a  great  amount  of  credit  was  awarded  to 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  for  having  at  an  early  period  (1844) 
predicted  "  that  gold  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  found  in  the 
great  British  colony."     He  "  encouraged  the  unemployed 

miners  of  Cornwall  to  emigrate  and  dig  for  gold  as  they 

dug  for  tin  in  the  gravel  of  their  own  district."  But  still 
there  were  persons  in  Australia  who  regarded  Sir  Roderick 
not  as  a  benefactor,  but  as  one  who  was  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  miners  who  sought  wealth  by  searching  for 
gold  in  Australia.  In  reading  every  scientific  paper  produced 
in  Australia,  we  find  this  sentiment  prevails.  The  Argus,  of 
November  8th,  1860,  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir  Roderick  never  beUeved  in  quartz,  and  any  country  that  puts 
"  faith  in  its  quartz  reefs  would  be  certain  to  come  to  grief.  In  vain  we 
"  get  gold  at  depths  of  300  and  400  feet ;  Siluria  has  said  it,  and  it  is 
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"  unknown  what  serious  damage  has  been  done  to  our  gold-mining 
"  reputation  because  Sir  Roderick  refuses  to  be  convinced,  or  to  alter 
"  succeeding  editions." 

To  account  for  this  discrepancy  we  must  explain  that  all 
metals,  except  gold,  tin,  and  the  rare  metals,  platinum,  rho- 
dium, iridium,  and  osmiam,  are  derived  from  lodes  or  reefs. 
But  gold  has  been  found  principally  in  the  alluvial  deposits. 
It  has,  however,  also  been  extracted  from  the  reef,  but  has  not 
thus  been  so  profitably  obtained.  Sir  Eoderick  was  an  advo- 
cate for  seeking  gold  in  the  alluvial,  but  not  in  the  reef.  But 
stream  works  were  operations  of  a  very  simple  character, 
requiring  neither  the  investment  of  capital,  nor  companies  to 
work  them.  The  most  successful  gold-seeking  in  Australia, 
that  has  come  under  my  notice,  was  conducted  by  two  youths, 
cousins,  named  Napier,  unassisted  by  the  capitalist,  or  by  any- 
other  aid  whatever.  Such  operations  as  these  do  not  demand  the 
support  of  the  press.  Mining  companies,  with  their  thousands 
of  pounds  of  capital,  secure  the  sole  support  of  the  various 
periodicals  that  have  been  called  into  existence  by  gold  mining 
companies.  With  these  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  had  no 
sympathy.  They  entertained  different  views ;  and  conse- 
quently we  should  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion  accordingly 
as  we  based  our  opinions  on  Siluria  or  on  Argus. 

Amongst  those  Australian  geologists  who  supported  Sir 
Roderick's  views  was  Mr.  Panton.  Those  opposed  were 
Messrs.  Thorpe  and  Pollard.  Messrs.  Selwyn  and  Acheson 
were  doubtful  on  this  subject,  believing  that  further  expe- 
rience was  required  before  this  matter  could  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  At  the  time  I  read  my  former  paper 
I  was  myself  doubtful.  The  experience  of  all  other  gold- 
producing  countries  supported  Sir  Roderick's  views ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gold  fields  of  Australia  surpassed  in  rich- 
ness all  others  on  the  surface  of  the  world.  Before  1859  the 
largest  nugget  of  gold  ever  known  was  found  in  1824  on  the 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  was  called  the 
"  Zarevo-Alexandrofsk  pepita."  This  nugget,  according  to 
Sir  Roderick,  weighed  I  152*  ounces  troy  ;  its  value  being 
about  £4,600.  This  was  regarded  as  a  discovery  so  remark- 
able, that  the  Emperor  Alexander  visited  the  spot,  and  a 
pyramid  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  event.  This  nugget 
has  not  been  melted,  but  is  still  exhibited  in  the  museum  of 
the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  at  St.  Petersburg.  This 
"pepita"  has  been  far  exceeded  by  one  discovered  in 
Australia,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blanche  Barkley 
"  nugget,"  weighing  1,743  ounces,  which  was  melted  down  and 
realized  about  £6,900.  This  nugget  was  discovered  by  the 
two  Napiers  referred  to  above.  Not  only  have  the  nuggets 
found  in  Australia  been  the  largest,  but  the  quartz  from  the 
lodes  has  contained  larger  pieces  of  solid  gold  than  have  been 
found  in  reefs  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  From  a  lode  in 
Victoria,  quartz  was  extracted  containing  one  solid  mass  of 
gold,  weighing  156  ounces.    This  is  also  without  parallel. 

Founding  their  opinion  on  these  facts,  some  Australian 
geologists  believed  that  Australia  would  be  found  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  Eoderick 
Murchison,  and  that,  in  Australia,  gold  might  be  extracted 
from  the  reef  with  profit.  But  against  this  opinion  it  was 
contended  by  others  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
Australia  would  more  than  compensate  for  this  advantage. 
The  only  countries  where  gold  had  been  extracted  from  quartz 
with  profit  were  those  in  which  labour  was  very  cheap  and 
the  matrix  very  soft,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Brazils. 

Our  experience  of  gold  mining  in  Australia,  up  to  the 

present  time,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  although  the 

sanguine  expectations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia,  with 

regard  to  mines,  properly  so  called,  have  not  been  realized, 

*  According  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xi,  p.  291,  this  piece  of  gold 
weighed  only  about  276  ounces ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  Sir  Eoderick 
Murchison's  statement  is  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
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yet  the  expectation  of  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  has  not  come 

to  pass.    In  no  other  country  has  gold  of  such  value  been 

extracted  from  the  quartz  of  the  reefs  or  lodes,  nor  have  we 

examples  of  paying  quartz  raised  at  such  depths  as  in 

Australia.    At  Port  Philip  Company,  Clunes,  it  is  worked  at 

690  feet.*    This,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  the  only  mine 

worked  for  twelve  years  by  capitalists  formed  in  the  mother 

country  that  is  not  at  present  at  a  discount,  although  in 

I860  some  were  at  from  £275  to  £1,300  per  cent,  premium. 

Still,  with  regard  to  mines  worked  by  Australian  capitalists, 

there  must  be  many  that  pay  a  good  profit.    It  appears  from 

official  returns  that,  during  the  quarter  ending  the  30th 

September  last,  181,769  ounces  have  been  produced  from 

quartz  mines,  employing  16,422  miners,  and  that  the  value  of 

the  machinery  employed  was  £2,097,089,  and  that  the  number 

of  square  miles  worked  upon  was  950.   From  these  data  there 

can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  to  some  Australian  capitalists, 

contrary  to  past  experience,  it  has  been  profitable  *'to  follow 

vein  stone  downwards,  by  deep  shafts,  into  the  body  of  the 

"  rock."   I  therefore  retain  the  opinion  I  expressed  eleven  years 

since,  that  "  although  a  very  large  proportion  of  speculators 

"  who  superintend  the  outlay  of  their  own  capital,  and  a  large 

"  number  of  those  who  employ  their  own  labour  also,  have 

been  eminently  successful,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 

any  encouragement,  from  the  experiences  of  the  past,  for 

adventurers  in  Great  Britain  to  invest  capital  in  Australian 

"  gold  mines. "t 

*  The  Portuguese  Company,  Streiglitz,  have  obtained  auriferous  quartz  at 
a  depth  of  866  feet ;  and  Coltemann  and  Tacchi  Company,  Sandhurst,  at 
720  feet,  but  whether  the  gold  extracted  defrayed  the  expenses  I  have  no  data 
to  enable  me  to  determine. 

t  Transactions,  vol.  xiii,  p.  31. 


THE  FEE  OF  MAKERFIELD ;  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  SOME  OF  ITS  LOEDS,  THE  BARONS 
OF  NEWTON. 

By  William  Beamont,  Esq, 
(Eead  Febbuaky  22nd,  1872.) 


English  historians  have  joined  chorus  in  ascribing  to  our 
immortal  Alfred  the  institution  of  hundreds  and  townships 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided.  Certain  it  is  that 
when  he  resumed  the  throne  after  his  temporary  retirement, 
and  found,  owing  to  Danish  misrule,  the  ancient  police  of  the 
country  in  ruin,  he  first  set  himself  to  readjust  and  settle 
upon  their  present  basis  the  shires  of  the  kingdom,  and  then 
divided  them  into  hundreds,  and  these  again  into  vills,  town- 
ships, or  decennaries.  But  fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri,  and  from 
Denmark  where  hundreds,  each  under  its  own  centenariusy 
had  been  known  both  as  a  civil  and  military  division  of  the 
country  for  two  hundred  years,  Alfred  probably  introduced 
that  institution  into  England,  although  something  similar  to 
it  had  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  from  whom 
both  the  Franks  who  became  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the 
Saxons  who  settled  in  England,  were  derived.  In  England, 
however,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  counties,  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  always  necessary  that  a  hundred  should 
contain  a  hundred  townships,  for  where  a  large  district 
happened  to  belong  to  one  owner,  such  a  district,  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  its  vills,  was  often  constituted  a 
hundred.    Gayton  in  Cheshire,  and  Newton  and  Warrington 
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in  Lancashire,  became  hundreds  of  this  sort.  (Hist.  Chesh. 
ii,  275-285,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  of  South  Lancashire.) 
Alfred's  great  achievement,  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  full 
merit,  was  his  dividing  the  kingdom  into  tithings,  decen- 
naries, vills  or  townships,  each  containing  ten  families,  and  in 
each  of  which — an  excellent  way  to  preserve  the  peace — every 
man  was  made  answerable  for  his  neighbour,  while  in  each 
there  was  a  domestic  tribunal  where  justice  was  administered 
to  every  man  at  his  own  door.  Parishes  which  existed  at 
this  time  as  an  ecclesiastical  division  were  not  the  same  as 
tithings,  nor  were  their  boundaries  necessarily  coincident  with 
them.  Of  the  vills  or  tithings  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  a 
former  seneschal  of  the  district,  who  had  the  gift  of  song,  in 
describing  how  they  answered  the  call  of  the  great  Alfred  to 
meet  him  with  their  forces  in  the  field,  has  given  us  a  sort  of 
catalogue  in  verse — 

On  champing  steeds, 
Speed  generous  hearts,  select  where  Winwick's  brow 
Uplifts  the  stately  spire,  and  draws  the  feet 
To  sainted  Oswald's  pilgrim  haunted  well. 


Stalwart  champions  under  banners  bright. 

Led  by  a  haughty  warrior,  rush  from  the  marge 

Of  Newton's  willowed  stream,  and  ample  range 

Of  Macrefield,  boasting  its  spread  domain ; 

Whose  garrison  with  battle-axes  armed, 

Its  oak-crown'd  fortress,  and  the  barrow  old, 

Quit  rear'd  majestic  o'er  its  sunken  dell. 

With  these  in  friendly  league  come  sinewy  troops, 

(Each  in  his  grasp  unscabbarded  a  brand,} 

The  flower  of  Goiborne's  Park  and  winding  dale. 

Impatient  of  restraint,  on  fire  for  fame. 

Combine  throng'd  bands  from  Haydock's  ample  plain, 

Or  in  coruscant  armour  sweep  along, 

Chivalry  bred  in  Garswood's  beauteous  home, 

Or  emulous  of  equal  fame,  aspire 

The  valiant  band,  nursed  where  Bryn's  swelling  brow, 

Protects  its  race,  for  prowess  old  renown'd. 

Keady  alike,  Winstanley's  generous  line 

Spreads  from  its  lawns  and  closures  fertile  fresh. 

While  drawn  from  neighbour'd  tracts  adventurous  rush 

Comrades  select  o'er  Culcheth's  heathy  range ; 
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Colleagued  with  whom  the  gallant  veterans  spring, 
Impetuous  sped,  from  Hindley's  mansion  site  ; 
Or  onward  gathered  till  the  Douglas'  stream 
Laves  scenes  yet  sounding  British  Arthur's  fame. 
Where  Wigan  rears  its  burgh  and  busied  homes, 
Intent  alike  on  triumph  and  to  chase 
Plunder  and  Pagan  fury  from  the  land. 

{Alfred,  by  J.  Fitchett,  B.  44.) 

Before  we  pass  od,  some  of  these  places  call  for  a  few 
remarks ;  and  first  of  these  is  Winwick.  This  place,  like 
many  others  in  South  Lancashire,  has  its  parish  church  placed 
at  its  southern  end,  as  if  to  show  the  quarter  from  which  the 
wave  of  population  had  first  reached  it.  The  learned  Usher 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  Oaer  Gwentwic  of  Nennius, 
and  had  thence  derived  its  name ;  and  De  Caumont  gives  us 
a  castle  in  France  called  Vineck,  a  name  which  sounded  by  a 
French  tongue  would  seem  very  like  Winwick.  But  we  need 
not  go  far  to  seek  for  an  etymology  of  the  name  since  it 
plainly  is  derived  from  the  two  Saxon  words  win  wick,  the 
place  of  victory. 

On  the  first  planting  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  we 
might  expect  to  find  a  fortress  placed  on  its  southern  boun- 
dary, and  such  a  fortress,  with  the  king's  palace  near  it,  there 
was  probably  on  the  Mersey  at  Warrington. 

The  frequent  inroads  of  their  Mercian  neighbours,  however, 
caused  the  removal  of  the  palace  to  Winwick,  when  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  was  left  to  the  garrison  at  Warrington, 
where  king  Oswald,  the  first  of  the  Northumbrians  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  his  dominions,  had  placed  St.  Elfin, 
probably  one  of  the  Icolmkill  priests,  whose  name  the 
Domesday  Survey  preserves  to  us,  to  instruct  his  people 
in  the  new  faith.  We  are  fortunate  in  knowing  Oswald's 
history,  and  the  date  when  he  sufi'ered  martyrdom  and  was 
raised  to  saintship,  which  by  inference  gives  us  the  date  of 
an  early  Lancashire  parish.  The  king,  who  had  passed  his 
early  life  in  exile,  and  had  so  used  his  time  as  to  improve  his 
g2 
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great  natural  parts  by  study,  was  called  home  by  the  defeat 

and  death  of  his  uncle  in  battle  in  the  year  638,  when, 

mustering   some  forces,  he  encountered  and  defeated  his 

enemies  near  Hexham,  and  slew  their  leader.    He  began  his 

reign  by  establishing  good  laws,  and  teaching  his  people 

religion  and  submission  to  rule.    Often  when  Aidan,  one  of 

his  priests,  was  preaching  to  them  Oswald  might  be  seen 

acting  as  his  interpreter,  while  such  was  his  compassion  to 

the  poor  that  he  often  sent  them  food  from  his  own  table, 

which  so  won  upon  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  that  they 

called  him  "  The  Bounteous  Hand."    But  his  envious  and 

ambitious  neighbour,  Penda,  soon  found  occasion  to  quarrel 

with  him,  and,  having  invaded  his  territories,  surprised  and 

slew  him  near  Winwick  on  the  5th  August,  642,  which 

Spenser,  assuming  to  be  both  a  seer  and  a  poet,  foretells 

when  he  says  : — 

His  foe  shall  a  huge  host  into  Nortlmmber  lead, 
With  which  he  godly  Oswald  shall  subdue, 
And  crown  with  martyrdom  his  sacred  head. 

Near  the  place  where  he  fell  there  is  a  well,  which  bears 
his  name,  and  near  the  church  there  is  one  of  those  ancient 
wheel  crosses  called  after  Paulinus ;  but  his  most  remarkable 
memorial  is  the  church  itself,  which  is  dedicated  to  him,  and 
round  the  cornice  of  which  runs  this  monkish  legend : — 

Hie  locus  Oswalde  quondam  placuit  tibi  valde 
Nortanhunbrorum  fueras  rex,  nunque  poloruni 
Eegna  tenes  prato  passus  M  arcelde  vocato 
Poscimus  hinc  a  te  nostri  memor  esto  Beate, 

(A  line  over  the  porch  obliterated.) 
Anno  milleno  quingenoque  triceno 
Sclater  post  Christum  murum  renovaverat  istum 
Henricus  Johnson  curatus  erat  simul  hie  tunc. 

This  place  of  yore  did  Oswald  greatly  love, 
Northumbria's  king,  but  now  a  saint  above, 
Who  in  Marcelde's  field  did  fighting  fall. 
Hear  us,  oh,  blest  one,  when  here  to  thee  we  call. 

In  fifteen  hundred  and  just  three  times  ten 
Sclater  restored  and  built  this  wall  again, 
And  Henry  Johnson  here  was  curate  then. 
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The  pious  prayer,  Requiescat  m  jpace,"  inscribed  in  old 
times  over  the  grave  of  a  saint,  was  but  a  piece  of  mockery, 
for  the  saint  was  but  seldom  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  King 
Oswald's  fate  was  indeed  especially  hard,  for  he  was  buried 
piecemeal.  His  head  and  right  arm,  which  at  first  were 
buried  at  Lindisfarne,  were  afterwards  translated  thence,  and 
while  his  head  was  buried  in  St.  Cuthbert's  grave  at  Durham, 
his  right  arm  was  removed  to  Bamborough,  where  it  was 
enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine.  His  left  arm  was  in  the  possession 
of  Wulstan,  at  Worcester,  to  which  place  also  his  body,  which 
was  first  buried  at  Bardney,  was  afterwards  removed.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  saint  was  held  that 
a  second  head  was  found  for  him,  which  was  enclosed  in  a 
niello  shrine,  and  held  in  great  reverence  at  Hildesheim,  while 
a  third  arm,  celebrated  for  its  healing  powers,  was  found  for 
him  at  Peterborough,  and  one  of  his  bones  was  kept  at  York 
as  among  the  most  valued  treasures  of  its  minster. 

If,  as  tradition  asserts,  king  Oswald  had  a  palace  at  Win- 
wick,  it  was  neither  a  stately  nor  a  substantial  structure.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  no  traces  of  it  remain.  It  was  probably 
built  only  of  wood  and  wattles,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  house  of  Cedric  of  Kotherwood,  as  it 
is  described  in  Ivanhoe. 

Culcheth,*  another  of  the  townships  mentioned  by  our 
local  bard,  puts  in  a  claim  to  be  that  Celchyth  in  North- 
umbria,  where  the  three  councils  of  786,  801,  and  816  were 
held,  at  the  first  of  which  OfFa  crowned  his  son,  raised 
Lichfield  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  procured  a 
decree  establishing  the  six  general  councils ;  at  the  second 
Lichfield  was  reduced  to  its  original  rank,  and  at  the  third 
there  were  made  various  canons,  and  in  particular  that  useful 
one  that  bishops  should  visit  their  dioceses  at  least  once  a 

*  The  Winwick  Terrier  of  1701,  states  that  there  were  these  five  lordships 
in  this  township — Culcheth,  Risley,  Holcroft,  Pesfurlong,  and  Chateris,  which 
last  may  mean  Charterers. 
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year,  "  Utpote  hii  audiunt  qui  raro  audiunt  verhum  Dei." 
King  Offa  presided  at  the  first  two  councils.  Jaenbert  was 
archbishop  at  the  first,  Ethelhard  at  the  second,  and  Wulfrid 
at  the  third.  (See  Thorpe's  Bijilomatar .  Anglic,  38,  45,  and 
72.) 

Archbishop  Parker  was  of  opinion  that  these  councils  were 
held  in  Northumbria,  and  both  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  a  very  - 
careful  investigator  of  our  local  antiquities,  and  Dr.  Hook, 
think  that  Oulcheth  in  Winwick  was  their  place  of  meeting. 
(See  P.  Leycester's  Hist.  Cltesh.,  i,  134,  and  Hook's  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops,  i,  250  n.,  265,  279.)*  If  Kenion,  which 
adjoins  Oulcheth,  really  means,  as  it  is  said,  the  place  of  tents, 
and  Kinknall-within-Oulcheth,  means  the  king's  dwelling, 
both  may  be  memorials  of  these  councils.  (Whitaker's  Hist, 
of  Manchester.)-]- 

Newton,  another  vill  in  the  bard's  poetic  catalogue,  which 
occupies  a  site  intermediate  between  Winwick  and  Wigan, 
may  have  owed  its  origin  to  some  calamity  which  befel  one  or 
both  of  those  frontier  towns,  and  we  need  be  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  its  English  name. 

As  to  Wigan,  the  northern  frontier  of  the  district,  it  was 
affirmed,  says  Camden,  that  it  was  formerly  called  Wibiggin, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  of  its  name  save  that  in 
Lancashire  they  called  a  building  a  "  biggin."  {Britannia, 
790.)    But  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  wiggan,"  to  fight  or 

*  But  this  is  controverted  in  a  late  work,  where  it  is  said  Cealchythe  was 
identified  with  Culcheth  in  Lancashire,  by  Gibson  (Anglo-Sax.  Chron.  p.  93j, 
following  Archbishop  Parker  ( Antiq.  p.  93 J.  Spelman  preferred  a  Mercian  site, 
in  which  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  Alford  ( A nnales  ii,  647 first  pointed  out 
Chelsea  as  the  probable  place,  and  on  comparison  of  the  charters  where  it  occurs, 
there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  right.  Newcourt  ( Repertorium  i, 
583, j  gives  as  the  old  forms  of  the  name  Chelsea — Chelcheth,  Chelchyheth, 
Chelchyth,  ChelcMth ;  the  form  Chelsey  appearing  first  in  1554.  The  form  in 
the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  is  Chelcheth.  Any  site  near  London,  which  was 
regarded  locally  as  in  Mercia,  would  be  a  good  place  of  meeting  for  the  West 
Saxon,  Kentish,  and  Mercian  bishops. — Haddan  and  Stubbs'  Councils,  1872, 
p.  445,  in  notis. 

+  The  editor  of  Mamecestre  (Chet.  So.,  iii,  664,)  asks  whether  Chat  Moss  is 
indebted  for  its  name  to  St.  Chad,  who  was  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  667,  and  was 
afterwards  translated  to  York, 
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contend,  offers  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  name,  and  this 
it  may  have  obtained  from  the  old  fights  which  are  known  to 
have  taken  place  there.  Near  those  shores  from  which  our 
Saxon  ancestors  came  there  is  still  a  place  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  an  allusion  in  Ochlenschlager's 
play  of  "  Palantoke."    Harold  asks — 

Wer  machte  zum  Statthalter  dich  in  Wigen  ? 

and  Schwend  replies — 

Du  sandest  mich  nach  Wigen  imd  nach  Schonen, 

Who  made  thee  chief  in  Wigen  ? 
'Twas  thou  didst  send  me  forth  to  Wigen  and  to  Schonen. 

About  the  year  516,  when  the  chivalrous  Arthur  was 
struggling  to  re-establish  British  supremacy,  several  battles 
occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Douglas,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  not  only  by  our  local  bard  but  by  the  present 
Laureate — 

And  Lancelot  spoke 
And  answered  him  at  full  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  fight,  which  all  day  long 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent  Glem, 
And  in  the  four  wild  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglas. 

(Tennyson's  Idylls,  p.  162.) 

Tradition  makes  Wigan  to  have  been  the  scene  of  these 
battles,  and  repeated  discoveries  of  remains  strongly  confirm 
the  tradition.  Until  the  year  1770,  there  existed  at  Wigan 
a  considerable  British  barrow,  called  the  Hasty  Knoll,  which 
was  composed  of  small  stones  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
Douglas,  and  which  probably  marked  the  site  of  these  battles. 
In  the  knoll  there  were  found  numerous  fragments  of  iron, 
various  military  weapons,  such  as  our  ancestors  buried  in  the 
graves  of  their  heroes,  and  under  all  a  cavity  seven  feet  in 
length,  filled  with  black  earth  and  the  decomposed  remains  of 
one  of  the  fallen  chieftains.  (Whitaker's  Hist.  Man.,  Saxon 
Period  ii.) 
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The  custom  of  heaping  such  memorials  over  those  who 
have  fallen  in  hattle  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
the  native  bard  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  thus  refers 
to  it — 

Others  with  toil  collect 
Hugh  stones  and  earthly  portions,  whence  to  raise 
The  hilly  mounds,  which  o'er  their  comrades  dear 
Heap'd  numerous  may  display  to  future  times 
The  field  of  former  slaughter.    Thus  while  round, 
Soft  in  their  earthy  beds,  the  living  lay 
The  warriors  fallen,  and  by  their  side  dispose, 
As  wont,  the  spear  and  shield,  the  solemn  priests, 
In  flowing  garments  habited  pass  slow, 
On  every  hand  invoking  heavenly  grace  ! 

(Fitchett's  Alfred,  i,  55.) 

From  the  Domesday  Survey  we  learn,  that  in  Neweton 
hundred  there  were  in  king  Edward's  time,  V  hides,  of  these 
I  was  in  the  demesne.    The  church  of  the  same  manor  had 

I  carucate  of  land,  and  Saint  "  Oswold"  of  the  same  vill  had 

II  carucates  of  land,  free  of  every  thing.  The  other  land  of 
this  manor,  XV  men  called  drenghes,  held  for  XV  manors, 
which  were  berewicks  of  this  manor,  and  among  them  all 
these  men  rendered  xxx  shillings. 

Now  the  Newton  hundred,  which  is  here  described,  and 
which  comprised  the  two  parishes  of  Winwick  and  Wigan,  in 
which  there  were  much  fewer  than  a  hundred  vills,  is  with  a 
trifling  exception  identical  with  the  fee  of  which  we  are  to 
treat.  By  succession  from  King  Oswald  the  Martyr,  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  its  head,  and  all  the  land  of  its  fifteen 
subordinate  manors  or  berewicks,  was  held  under  him  by 
an  equal  number  of  drenghes,  Berewicks,  which  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  occur  only  in  our  northern  counties  and 
in  Elintshire,  but  are  mentioned  in  many  Saxon  charters 
referred  to  in  Ducange,  and  also  in  the  Sharnburn  charter, 
though  its  genuineness  is  suspected,  were  hamlets  within  a 
manor  which  possibly  obtained  their  distinctive  name  from  the 
crops  of  that  poor  grain  called  here,  which  were  raised  in  them. 
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But  Ducange,  who  seems  not  to  agree  with  this  etymology  of 
the  name,  prefers  to  derive  it  from  the  Saxon  berier  vil,  that 
is,  vicus  manerii,  but  the  northern  berewicks  being  held  by 
persons  who  were  to  render  husbandry  services,  rather  supports 
the  idea  of  their  name  being  taken  from  the  growth  of  grain. 
The  drenghes  are  supposed  to  derive  their  name  either  from 
thingus,  a  low  Latin  word  for  a  thane,  or  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  dreogan,  the  original  of  our  word  to  drudge,  and 
hence  the  boy  who  attends  to  the  cabin  in  a  Norwegian  vessel 
is  called  at  this  day  the  cabin-drengh.  According  to  Spelman 
{Glossary  186,  edit.  1604)  the  drenghes  were  military  vassals, 
who  or  whose  ancestors  had  held  their  patrimony  before  the 
Conquest,  but  the  better  opinion  now  is,  that  the  drengh  was 
the  lowest  landowner  who  had  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  that  his  position  was  midway  between  the  freeman 
and  the  villein.  In  some  respects  his  services  were  the  same 
as  the  villein's,  but  though  he  rendered  boons  and  plowed, 
sowed  and  harrowed  the  lord's  lands  like  him,  he  rendered 
these  services,  not  personally,  but  by  the  villeins  under  him, 
he  and  his  household  being  exempt.  His  tenure  was  inferior 
to  knight's  service,  or  free  tenure,  but  from  its  being  a  perma- 
nent tenure,  and  from  his  being  personally  exempt  from 
servile  work,  it  was  superior  to  villenage,  and  this  view  of  it 
is  confirmed  by  a  recently  discovered  charter,  by  which  a 
drengage  holding  is  converted  into  a  tenure  by  knight's 
service,  and  by  the  letter  which  Bishop  Flambard  addressed 
to  all  his  thanes  and  drenghes,  which  seems  to  shew  that  a 
drengh  who  held  more  manors  than  one  was  called  a  thane. 
{Boldon  Book,  by  Surtees  So.,  Append,  xliii.) 

The  Newton  hundred  contained  two  parish  churches,  which 
though  not  named  are  sufficiently  referred  to  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.    Thus  it  is  said  "  the  church  of  the  same  manor  had 
one  carucate,  and  Saint  Oswald  of  the  same  vill  had  two 
carucates  free  of  everything."    It  is  certain  that  the  church 
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with  its  one  carucate  was  at  Wigan,  and  that  Saint  Oswald's 
with  its  two  carucates  was  at  Winwick.  Wigan  was  a  favoured 
church,  but  Winwick  was  still  more  highly  favoured.  It  had 
double  the  endowment  of  either  Walton  or  Warriugton,  and 
it  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
even  the  Dane  gelt,  which  was  shared  by  no  other  church  in 
Lancashire,  except  Whalley. 

A  number  of  woods,  which  covered,  when  they  were  added 
together,  an  area  of  sixty  square  miles,  were  scattered  over  the 
district,  in  which  beside  their  other  wild  inhabitants,  there 
were  aeries  of  hawks  kept  for  falconry,  not  then  as  now  a 
mere  amusement,  but  almost  a  necessity  of  the  time.  Except 
two,  all  the  free  men  of  the  hundred  (a  significant  term, 
shewing  that  some  of  our  ancestors  were  serfs  or  bondmen) 
were  liable  to  the  same  custom  as  the  men  of  West  Derby, 
except  that,  which  was  perhaps  either  because  their  land  was 
better,  or  because  part  of  the  hundred  was  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  they  did  two  more  days'  work  for  the  king  in  time  of 
harvest,  which  seems  then  to  have  happened  in  August  as  it 
does  now.  The  two  exempted  free  men  were  privileged 
persons,  had  the  weregild  or  forfeiture  for  rape  and  bloodshed, 
and  had  also  the  right  of  free  feeding  for  their  hogs  in  the 
lord's  woods.  The  farm  rent  paid  to  the  king  for  the  whole 
hundred  was  only  ten  pounds  ten  shillings. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms,  and  what  the 
exact  extent  of  many  of  the  measures  used  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  we  do  not  know  with  certainty,  but  clearly  the  hide, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  of  them,  did  not  mean  that  classic 
quantity  used  to  define  the  bounds  of  Rome's  ancient  rival, 
Carthage — 

Quantum  taurino  possint  circumdare  tergo. 

As  much  ground 
As  with  an  ox's  hide  they  might  surround. 

Many  of  the  Domesday  measures  are  thought  to  have  been 
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a  sort  of  compromise  between  superficial  extent  and  productive 

value,  but  in  these  northern  parts  the  hide  seems  to  have 

contained  six  carucates  of  eight  bovates,  each  of  which 

contained  sixteen  acres,  so  that  a  whole  carucate  consisted  of 

128,  or  rather  more  than  six  score  acres,  the  favourite  number 

or  tale  by  which,  as  the  proverb  runs,  our  ancestors  were  fond 

of  reckoning  most  articles — 

Eive  score  of  men,  money,  and  pins. 
Six  score  of  all  other  things. 

If  it  be  true  then  that  the  hide  denoted  ploughable  land, 
and  the  carucate  that  actually  ploughed,  there  were  3,840 
acres  of  the  former,  and  including  the  church  land,  1,626 
acres  of  the  latter  in  the  hundred  or  manor  of  Newton  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  of  the 
whole  hundred,  now  ascertained  to  contain  about  53,581  acres, 
there  was,  after  deducting  38,400  acres  of  wood,  a  tenth  part 
of  the  whole,  then  capable  of  being  ploughed. 

From  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  condition  of  the  Fee  of 
Makerfield  in  Saxon  times,  it  is  clear  that  the  plough,  though 
a  more  necessary,  was  then  not  so  honourable  an  implement 
as  the  sword.  In  those  ages  men  could  not,  nay  even  dared 
not  walk  alone,  and  as  a  consequence  people  generally,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs  in  particular, 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  some  pow^erful  per- 
sonage, and  lived  beneath  the  shade  of  his  castle  in  guilds  or 
fraternities,  the  more  safely  and  securely  to  carry  on  the 
several  callings  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  the  hundred 
of  Newton  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  were  at  least  the 
three  towns  of  Newton,  Winwick,  and  Wigan,  in  which  the 
trading  community  were  thus  banded  and  collected  together. 

The  Hundred  of  Newton  having  thus  resolved  itself  into 
the  Fee  of  Makerfield,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  for  a  definition 
of  the  term  fee.  The  word  y^"^,  then,  has  various  meanings. 
It  sometimes  signifies  the  vales  expected  by  the  domestics  from 
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the  visitors  of  a  great  house,  where  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
gift,  a  sort  of  English  hacksheish ;  something  morally,  but 
not  legally  due.  At  other  times  it  may  mean  the  reward  to 
the  servants  at  an  hotel,  which  from  a  bad  custom  has  grown 
to  be  an  established  right.  Again,  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
regulated  and  established  payments  made  by  their  clients  and 
patients  to  members  of  the  two  learned  professions  of  law  and 
physic,  whose  palms  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  muscle  for 
weighing  and  appreciating  fees  called  the  musculus  gi^nearum^ 
or  guinea  muscle.  Or,  lastly,  it  may  signify  the  most  exten- 
sive interest  known  to  the  law  which  any  man  can  have  in 
lands  in  England,  and  which  a  poet,  better  acquainted  with 
Themis  than  the  Muses,  thus  describes  in  verse  : — 


Tenant  in  fee — 
Simple  is  he 

Who  needs  neither  quake  nor  quiver, 
For  be  holds  his  lands, 
Without  fetter  or  bauds, 

To  him  aud  his  heirs  for  ever. 


None  of  these  senses  of  the  word,  however,  will  meet  the  use 
I  intend  to  make  of  it,  and  we  shall  find  it  a  meaning  distinct 
and  different  from  each  and  all  of  these. 

When  the  custom  prevailed,  as  it  did  all  over  Europe  in 
feudal  times,  and  more  especially  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  of  rewarding  all  who  had  assisted  to  conquer  a 
country  with  a  gift  of  part  of  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
the  gift  was  called  a  feud  benefice,  or  fee ;  and  every  such 
gift  by  its  very  terms  involved  the  mutual  relations  of  protec- 
tion in  the  giver  and  service  in  the  receiver.* 

*  It  did  not  always  happen  that  a  gift  without  the  former  owner's  consent, 
was  so  happily  thwarted  as  in  the  case  of  that  spirited  Saxon,  Leighton,  after- 
wards Bulstrode,  whose  story  has  heen  turned  into  the  following  ballad  : — 

111  fared  our  sires  when  bow'd  the  land  Instant  on  bended  knee,  the  knight 


Beneath  the  Norman  sway, 
And  none  of  conqu'ring  William's  band 


And  straight  to  seize  his  new  fall'n  right, 
His  men  at  arms  array'd  ! 


His  ready  homage  paid. 


Unguerdon'd  went  away ! 
Thus  spake  he  to  the  bold  Fitzurse  : 


To  Leighton  swift  the  foemen  came, 
In  hopes,  ere  dawn  of  day. 


"  The  Leighton  lands  ai-e  mine  ; 
Thine  they  shall  be— let  none  reverse 


By  night,  as  felons  seize  their  game. 
The  Leighton  lands  might  they. 


This  gift  to  thee  and  thine  !  ' 
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If  the  feudal  gift  were  large  the  receiver  in  his  turn  granted 
out  portions  of  it  to  his  followers,  to  be  held  from  him  on  the 
like  terms  as  he  held  the  whole  from  his  superior.  All  such 
gifts  were  originally  called  fees.  The  larger  of  them  (which, 
owing  military  service,  are  called  knights'  fees)  generally 
embraced  several  dependent  manors,  all  held  of  it,  all  dependent 
upon  it,  and  all  owing  it  suit  and  service.  Such  a  paramount 
manor  was  that  of  Newton,  called  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
the  hundred  of  Newton,  and  which  is  dow  called  The  Fee  of 
Makerfteld,  a  territory  of  great  extent,  comprising  within 
its  limits  no  less  than  these  nineteen  townships  : — 

1  Newton  ,  4  Golborne 

2  Wigan*  5  Haydockf 

3  Lowton  6  Ince 


The  news  by  Ulric,  Leighton's  thane, 

Was  heard  without  dismay ; 
"  Heaven  will,"  he  said  "  the  right  maintain, 

Be  robbers  who  they  may. 
"  So  bar  the  gates,  the  drawbridge  rear ;" 

And  on  the  highest  tower 
Uprose  his  banner,  with  a  cheer 

From  all  the  Leighton  power. 
Now  hark,  a  summons  loud  and  shrill 

Those  castle  warriors  calls. 
To  yield  it  to  Fitzurse's  will, 

And  own  themselves  his  thralls. 
Swiftly  from  Saxon  mangonel 

And  bowstring  came  a  hail, 
Scattering  the  foemen  where  it  fell, 

And  making  bold  hearts  quail. 
Scarce  husli'd  the  noise,  when  fi-om  the  king 

A  herald  calls,  "  Forbear ! 
Ulric,  to  thee  command  I  bring. 

That  thou  to  court  repair." 


"  I  go,"  the  thane  replied ;  "  bring  me 

From  out  my  herd  the  bull ; 
Thus  mounted,  I  will  hear  and  see 

The  king's  behests  at  full." 
Now  Whang,  the  bull,  had  sides  like  snow, 

Which,  pure  in  realms  of  light, 
Takes,  as  it  falls  to  earth  below, 

Stains  on  its  spotless  white. 
On  steed  so  strange,  with  dauntless  brow, 

Ulric  to  court  repairs ; 
There  sees  the  king,  and  homeward  now 

This  royal  mandate  bears ! 
"  Fitzurse  shall  other  guerdon  have, 

Than  brave  men's  lands  like  thine ; 
Take  back  thine  own,  this  all  I  crave 

Fealty  for  me  and  mine  ! 
"  Go,"  said  the  king,  "  for  I  to  thee 

Thy  Saxon  lands  restore  ; 
Thy  name  henceforth  shall  Bulstrode  be. 

And  Leighton  be  no  more. ' 


*  The  Bailiffs  of  Wigan  regularly  paid  6s.  8d.  at  every  Newton  Court  until 
the  act  passed  for  the  "  Eeform  of  Municipal  Corporations  Act." 

t  Hugh  de  Eydok  held  this  place  as  a  mesne  manor  of  Newton,  temp.  Hen. 
Ill,  and  in  18  Ed.  II,  G-ilbert  de  Haydoc  had  license  to  impark  the  place,  and 
to  have  free  warren  in  Bradley. 

In  the  narrative  De  Celebratione  Miss(R  this  story  is  told — A  gentleman  of 
Haydoc  had  a  concubine  who  died.  After  her  death  he  married,  and  going  one 
day  by  the  cross  at  Newton,  her  spirit  appeared  to  him  and  entreated  him  to 
procure  masses  for  her  soul,  that  she  might  be  released  from  the  punishment 
she  was  suffering.  She  begged  him  to  put  his  hand  to  her  head.  He  did  so, 
and  took  thence  half  a  handful  of  black  hair,  upon  which  she  entreated  him  to 
have  a  mass  said  for  every  hair,  and  promised  to  meet  him  afterwards  and 
declare  the  result.  She  met  him  afterwards  and  exclaimed  joyfully,  "  0 
ieneclictus  sis  inter  homines  qui  liberasti  vie  de  maxima  i^cenA,  (&cy — MSS. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford,  3,  13.    A  work  by  Eichard  Puttes. 
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9  Winstanley 


7  Pemberton 

8  The    two  BilliDges, 


formerly  one  town- 


18  Kenyon 

14  Asbton 

15  Southwortb-with-Croft 

16  Middleton  and  Arbury 

17  Woolston-witb-Martins- 


10  Orrell 

11  Hindley* 

12  Abram 


croft 

1 8  Poulton-witb-Fearnbead 

19  Winwick-witb-Hulme. 


All  these  townships  being  within  the  fee,  and,  except 
Winwick,  all  of  them  owe  suit  and  service  at  its  courts, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  feudal  tenures,  which 
were  only  abolished  at  the  Eestoration,  yielded  the  lord  a 
fruitful  harvest  in  the  shape  of  reliefs,  wardships,  marriages, 
heriots,  and  other  services.  Winwick,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  very  early  erected  into  a  parish,  had,  pro- 
bably before  the  Conquest,  passed  into  the  hands  of  some 
religious  house,  although  no  traces  of  such  a  connection 
appeared  in  the  presentations  of  the  early  rectors.  But  at 
Nostell,  in  Yorkshire,  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  in  the  time  of  William 
Kufus,  in  honour  of  St,  Osw^ald,  endowed  a  priory  of  canons 
reguhar,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  (Tanner's  Notitia, 
645.)  On  this  priory  Roger  of  Poictou,  who  was  patron  of 
the  church,  bestowed  the  living  of  Winwick,  which  gift 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Moreton,  before  he  became  king,  afterwards 
confirmed.  (Testa  de  Nov.,  Dugdale's  Monast.,  iii,  92.)  If 
our  conjecture  that  Winwick  was  in  the  hands  of  the  religious 
before  the  Conquest  be  correct,  then  both  Soger's  grant  and 
Stephen's  were  only  confirmations  of  some  still  earlier  gift. 
In  consequence  of  this  gift,  however,  Winwick,  though  within 
the  limits  of  the  Fee  of  Makerfield,  is  not  called  over  at  its 
court,  and  what  marks  its  independence  more  distinctly,  the 
rector  holds  a  separate  court  of  his  own. 

Going  back  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  year  of  the  Domesday 
Survey,  1086,  and  ascending  Billinge  or  Ashurst  Hill,  if  we 

*  Rob.  de  Hindley  fourth  son  of  Hugh  de  Hindley  had  a  grant  from  Rob. 
Banastre,  temp.  Ed.  I.  . 
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either  be  leather  buckets,  water  bags,  or  creels,  does  not 
settle  the  point  either  way,  and  though  we  should  prefer 
halneator  as  the  more  honourable,  the  evidence  rather  inclines 
us  to  think  the  creel  is  more  likely  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  name. 

If  Robert  Banastre,  who  was  sometimes  called  Robert  de 
Waleton,  did  any  great  actions,  they  are  hidden  in  oblivion, 
as  he  lived  in  an  age  that  had  few  chroniclers,  and  we  may 
well  imagine  that  in  defending  himself  and  his  possessions 
against  their  former  owners,  he  found  abundant  occupation. 
He  was  probably  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  of  whom 
history  tells  us  no  more  than  that  he  appeared  as  witness  on 
the  two  occasions  we  have  already  mentioned.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded a  second  Robert  Banastre,  who,  fancying  himself  more 
settled  in  his  possessions,  built  a  castle  upon  his  demesne  of 
Prestatyn ;  but  he,  however,  had  counted  too  soon  upon  peace 
and  security,  for  about  the  year  1 1 67,  the  Welsh  chieftain, 
Owen  Gwynedd,  having  attacked  him  and  taken  his  castle, 
Robert,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain  his  ground,  withdrew 
with  all  his  people  into  Lancashire,  where  their  wholesale 
immigration  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Les  Westrois  or 
Westerns,  a  name  which  they  retained  for  more  than  a  century. 
This  Robert  was  lord  of  the  Tee  of  Makerfield,  which  gave  to 
his  descendants  the  feudal  title  of  Baron  of  Newton.  He  had 
also  a  grant,  or  more  probably  a  confirmation,  from  the  first 
Henry  de  Lacy  of  the  ^  lordship  of  Walton  le  Dale,  with  its 
members  pro  servitio  unius  militis,  and  about  the  year  1147 
we  find  him  a  benefactor  to  Basingwerk  Abbey.  We  do  not 
know  whom  Robert  married,  but  we  know  that  he  left  three 
sons,  Richard,  the  eldest,  who  dying  without  issue  before  the 
year  1204,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Warin,  who  married 
a  wife  named  Sara,  and  dying  without  issue  was  succeeded,  in 
16  John,  (1213,)  by  Thurstan,  his  youngest  brother,  whose 
wife's  name  was  Cecilia.    It  is  remarkable  how  slowly  the 
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names  of  the  wives  of  our  ancestors  emerge  into  light  in  old 
times.  At  first  they  are  quite  anonymous,  then  their  christian 
names  simply  appear,  after  which  we  have  hoth  their  christian 
and  surnames,  and  at  length  we  learn  both  who  and  what  they 
were.  The  law  was  at  that  time  very  unsettled,  "  might  often 
"  made  right,"  and  then  if  ever,  as  Thurstan  found,  possession 
really  did  make  nine  parts  of  the  law,  for  when  he  came  to 
his  estate,  the  king  exacted  from  him  500  marks  for  granting 
him  an  inquest  of  office  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  entitled 
to  the  lands  of  Robert  his  father  and  Warin  his  brother. 
Warin  sealed  his  charters  with  the  family  badge  or  cognizance 
of  two  creels,  buckets,  or  skin-bags  enclosed  in  an  external 
network  to  strengthen  them.  Before  the  time  of  Thurstan 
and  Cecilia  the  great  Banastre  inheritance  had  passed  for  two 
generations  through  collaterals.  But  Thurstan  and  Cecilia 
had  now  two  sons,  of  whom  Robert,  the  eldest,  who  married 
Clementia,  succeeded  to  the  barony,  and  Thurstan,  who 
married  Maria  Vernon,  to  whom  his  brother  gave  lands  at 
Newton  in  Wirrall,  and  from  whom  sprang  the  Banastres  of 
Bank  and  Brotherton.  This  line  had  for  their  ^xm^^ argent^  a 
cross  patonce,  sahle. 

Robert  Fitz  Thurstan  Banastre,  being  only  a  year  old  in 
1219,  when  his  father  died,  his  wardship  and  marriage  de- 
^  volved  upon  the  king,  who  sold  both  for  500  marks,  a  sum 
which  shews  the  great  value  of  the  property,  to  Philip  de 
Orreby,  justice  of  Chester,  who  married  him  to  his  daughter 
\^  Clementia.  Henceforward  the  Banastres  bore  a  coat  of  guleSy 
three  chevronels  argent,  evidently  derived  from  that  of  Orreby, 
with  a  change  of  tincture,  which  was  a  common  practice  on 
the  adoption  of  the  arms  of  an  heiress.  On  their  seal  they 
used  their  old  badge  of  creels  or  water  buckets  on  either  side 
of  the  shield-like  supporters.  His  early  death,  which  might 
have  been  hastened  by  the  troubles  of  those  times,  happened 
before  the  27th  July,  1242.    By  his  wife,  who  survived  him, 
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he  had  issue  John,  who  died  an  infant  before  16  Henry  III, 
(1241,)  and  Kohert,  who  survived  him.  It  was  either  by 
Eobert  Fitz  Thurstan  as  Baron  of  Newton,  or  his  son,  that 
Sir  John  Mansel  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wigan. 

Sir  John,  who  was  of  the  bouse  of  Margam,  in  Caermar- 
thenshire,  being  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Mansel,  was  unusually 
well  educated  for  that  time.  Beginning  life  as  a  layman  and 
a  soldier,  it  was  not  until  he  had  become  the  parent  of  three 
children  and  lost  a  first  wife  and  probably  a  second  that  his 
grief  or  his  ambition  led  him  to  take  orders.  As  an  ecclesi- 
astic he  became  the  trusted  and  faithful  councillor  of  Henry 
III.  He  was  a  successful  ambassador  to  France,  the  Pope, 
Scotland,  and  Spain,  and  from  the  latter  he  brought  back  the 
celebrated  treaty  with  Alphonso  of  Castile,  by  which  he 
renounced  to  the  King  of  England  all  claim  to  Gascony,  and 
which,  with  its  golden  seal,  is  still  preserved  among  the  public 
records  of  the  kingdom.  When  in  Scotland  in  124.8,  he  was 
detached  by  the  ambassadors  from  England  to  lead  an  armed 
band  against  Norham.  In  1254  he  was  appointed  proxy  to 
wed  the  Princess  Eleanor,  and  upon  the  actual  presence  of 
the  bridegroom  being  insisted  upon  he  accompanied  the  queen 
and  Prince  Edward  to  Burgos,  and  was  present  at  the  marriage. 
He  was  chaplain  to  the  Pope  and  to  Henry  III,  provost  of 
Beverley,  treasurer  of  York,  and  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
held  a  deanery  and  stalls  in  several  cathedrals,  and  upwards 
of  300  ordinary  benefices,  the  wealth  of  which,  said  to  amount 
to  1 8,000  marks  a  year,  enabled  him  to  entertain  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  and  Scotland,  Prince  Edward,  and 
the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  court  at  his  house  in  Tothill 
fields.  His  covetousness,  and  still  more  his  devotion  to 
Henry  HI,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  brought  about  his  exile  and  ruin  ;  but  Henry,  who 
always  stood  his  friend,  described  him  "  as  educated  under 
"  our  wing,  whose  ability,  morals,  and  merits  we  have  approved 
k2 
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"  from  our  youth  up,"  a  testimony  confirmed  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will  in  1252.  He  died 
beyond  the  sea,  "  in  pauper tate  et  dolore  maximo"  in  1268. 
( Archmologia  Gamhrensis,  3  series,  xxxviii,  108.) 

Eobert  Fitz  Robert  Banastre,  Baron  of  Newton,  in  26 
Henry  HI,  (1242,)  was  in  ward  to  the  prior  of  Penwortham. 
but  in  the  account  of  that  priory  John,  and  not  Robert,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  ward's  name,  (Chet.  Soc.  pref  xxxii)  ;  probably 
the  elder  brother  had  died  in  infancy,  and  then  Robert  became 
the  ward.  These  repeated  wardships  must  have  sadly  impover- 
ished the  Banastre  estate,  and  we  wonder  that  they  did  not 
wholly  consume  it.  While  benefiting  by  his  ward's  estate,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  prior,  whose  calling  should  have  made  him 
love  learning,  did  not  neglect  his  education.  When  he  came 
of  age,  Robert,  who  had  a  taste  for  field  sports,  obtained  from 
the  king  a  charter  of  free  warren  in  his  manors  of  Newton 
and  Walton,  and  in  his  manor  of  Woolston,  in  the  parish  of 
Warrington.  Without  such  a  license  no  man  in  those  days 
could  justify  taking  birds  or  beasts  of  warren,  even  on  his 
own  land,  and  there  are  instances  of  keen  sportsmen  who, 
having  obtained  such  a  license,  actually  sold  their  lands  and 
retained  the  right  to  sport  over  them.  The  beasts  and  birds 
of  free  warren,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  forest,  were  hares, 
conies,  and  roes,  partridges,  rails,  and  quails,  woodcocks  and 
pheasants,  mallards  and  herons.  But  Robert,  who  had  an 
eye  to  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  the  following  year  obtained  " 
the  king's  charter  for  a  fair  and  market  at  his  manor  of 
Newton.  Those  were  times  when  it  was  easier  to  bring  goods 
to  the  customers  than  for  these  to  go  to  seek  the  goods. 
Inland  trade,  we  are  told,  was  then  heavily  crippled  by  the 
badness  and  insecurity  of  the  roads.  It  was  a  costly  day's 
journey  to  ride  through  the  domain  of  a  lord  abbot,  or  an 
acred  baron — the  bridge,  the  ferry,  the  hostelry,  and  the  cause- 
way across  the  marshes — had  each  its  perquisites,  and  Robert 
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therefore  shewed  his  prudence  by  his  attempt  to  obviate  for 
his  retainers  and  tenants  some  of  these  inconveniences.  But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  strenuous  in  asserting  and  maintain- 
ing his  rights.  Ever  since  the  Domesday  Survey  the  church 
of  Wigan  had  belonged  to  the  Eee  of  Makerfield,  and  when, 
in  6  Ed.  I,  1278,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  patronage  of  this  living,  he  manfully  and  successfully 
resisted  it. 

At  the  same  time  he  set  himself  to  reclaim  from  the  Crown 
his  family  inheritance  at  Prestatyn,  and  he  presented  a  petition 
in  which  he  boldly  set  forth  his  rights.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed,  but  the  statement  of  his  pedigree 
set  forth  in  the  petition  has  enabled  his  descendant  to  frame 
the  pedigree  which  has  been  mentioned  before. 

But  while  Eobert  was  thus  mindful  of  his  temporal  interests 
he  was  not  regardless  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  Newton.  The 
advowson  of  Winwick,  within  which  parish  Newton  was 
situated,  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Nostell,  and  with  the 
prior's  consent  Robert  seems  about  this  time  to  have  built  a 
chapel  at  Rokeden,  near  his  manor  house  in  Newton,  and  to 
have  made  "  Roger  Clericus  de  Newton "  its  first  priest. 
{Gregsons  Fragments,  1322.)  In  13  Ed.  I,  1284,  while 
Richard  de  Wartrea  (or  Wavertree)  presided  over  Nostell, 
Robert  .obtained  his  license  to  have  a  chantry  in  his  chapel  at 
Rokeden,  on  the  ground  that  Newton  was  at  an  inconvenient 
distance  from  Winwick ;  and  of  this  chantry,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  dG3.  Is.  7d.  a  year,  he  made  William  de  Heskayt 
the  first  incumbent.  For  the  privilege  which  the  prior  had 
granted  him  Robert  gave  "  to  God  and  St.  Oswald  the  king 
'*  an  annual  rent  of  -^xxd.  to  find  alight  for  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
"  on  St.  Oswald's  day,  in  the  Church  at  Winwick  for  ever." 
{'Not.  Cest.,  Chet.  So.,  ii,  262.)  When  the  chantry  fell  at  the 
Reformation,  its  endowment  of  iB3.  Is.  7d.  was  continued,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  endowment  of  Newton 
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chapel,  and  thus  the  founder's  good  deed  has  reached  further 
than  he  ever  dreamed  of.  Thomas  Gentill  was  the  chantry 
priest  in  1312,  and  William  de  Rokeden  in  22  Ed.  Ill,  (1349.) 
{Lan.  Chantries,  Chet.  So.,  74,  75.)  Henry  de  Seftun,  who 
occurs  as  a  witness  to  a  Newton  charter  about  this  time,  and 
who  describes  himself  as  bailiff  of  Makerfield,  was  probably 
Robert  Fitz  Robert's  reeve.  A  little  later  Richard  Phyton 
was  Robert's  seneschal,  and  Richard  de  Bradshaw  his  bailiff 
at  Newton.  But  from  early  times  there  was  also  a  king's 
bailiff  of  the  hundred  of  Newton.  Thus,  William,  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  Moreton,  and  Warren,  son  of  King  Stephen,  who 
died  in  1160,  granted  the  office  of  king's  bailiff  of  Makerfield 
to  Walter  de  Waletou,  and  King  John,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  confirmed  Henry,  the  son  of  Gilbert,  the  son  of  Walter, 
in  the  office.  In  20  Ed.  I,  (J 292,)  when  there  was  a  general 
questioning  of  all  rights,  Richard  de  Waleton,  a  descendant 
of  the  first  grantee,  appeared  and  successfully  maintained  his 
right  to  be  the  king's  bailiff,  not  only  of  Newton  hundred  but 
of  West  Derby  also,  and  to  this  day  the  bailiff  of  Newton  is 
regularly  called  among  the  nomina  ministrorum  at  the  Lanca- 
shire assizes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  burgesses  of  the 
borough  of  Wigan  shewed  their  strange  notion  of  justice. 
William  le  Proctor  being  indicted  for  stealing  a  bull,  one 
Henry  Crowe,  at  his  request,  became  surety  for  his  appear- 
ance, whereupon  Proctor  was  discharged  and  his  surety  was 
detained  ;  and  when  Proctor  failed  to  give  himself  up,  the 
borough  hanged  the  surety  and  allowed  the  principal  to  escape. 
(Hist.  Lan.,  iii,  532.)  Those  were  not  the  days  of  Damon 
and  Pythias. 

Robert  Fitz  Robert  Banastre  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Woodcock,  and  was  living  in  1289,  but  he  died  soon 
after,  leaving  his  widow  surviving.  They  had  issue  a  son 
and  a  daughter ;  James,  who  married  Elena,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  le  Boteler,  Baron  of  Warrington,  by  whom  lie 
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had  issue,  through  whom  the  barony  of  Newton  was  trans- 
mitted to  her  descendants,  and  Clementia,  to  whom,  on  her 
marriage  with  William  de  Lea,  her  father  made  a  grant  of 
MoUington  Banastre,  in  Cheshire.  James,  the  heir  apparent, 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  the  last  male  of  his  house, 
doubtless  to  his  father's  great  sorrow,  was  carried  to  the  grave 
before  him. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  regular  sequence  of  the  barons  of 
Newton,  we  stop  here,  where  the  line  ends  in  a  female,  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  Banastres,  who,  though  evidently  persons 
of  note,  are  not  in  the  direct  Newton  line  of  succession. 

One  of  these,  Thomas  Banastre,  in  J  298,  was  commanded 
to  raise  2,000  men  in  Lancashire,  and  march  with  them  to  the 
king  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  assist  in  reducing  Wallace, 
who  had  succeeded  in  rousing  his  countrymen  to  rise  against 
the  English.  {Hist.  Lan.,  i,  270.)  The  Banastre  name 
doubtless  drew  some  of  the  spirited  Newton  men  to  join  in 
this  campaign,  which  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  English. 
Thomas,  however,  returned  home  safely,  and  in  1814  he  was 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
an  office  in  which  another  of  his  name  and  lineage,  William 
Banastre,  had  served  the  county  ten  years  before.  In  1307, 
Richard  Banastre  was  a  burgess  in  Parliament,  for  Preston, 
and  a  little  later  three  of  the  family  were  friars  at  Warrington, 
one  of  whom,  Geoffrey  Banastre,  was  made  prior  of  the  house. 
But  the  story  of  another  of  them.  Sir  Adam  Banastre,  requires 
to  be  told  a  little  more  at  length.  He  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Kobert  de  Holland,  and  bore  for  his  arms,  argent, 
a  cross  patonce,  sable — arms  which  were  very  distinct  from 
those  of  the  barons  of  Newton.  The  times  were  disorderly,  and 
Sir  Adam  greatly  forgot  his  knightly  manners,  when  he,  with 
six  others  in  his  company,  fell  upon  the  Prior  of  Lancaster, 
at  Poulton,  and  after  having  cruelly  wounded  him  and  his 
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retinue,  carried  all  of  them  off  to  Thornton,  and  there  threw 
them   into   prison.      {Reg.   Stan.    Maries   Lan.   MS.,  and 
HisL  Lancaster,  234.)     Afterwards,  with  a  view  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  king,  he  raised  his  standard 
against  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his  patron,  and  profess- 
ing an  intention  to  relieve  the  king  from  his  influence  and 
ill  practices,  he  collected  a  for-ce  of  800  men,  with  which  he 
entered  upon  the  earl's  estates,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
arms  and  money  there  laid  up  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Scottish  war.    Hastily  mustering  some  forces,  the  earl  came 
up  with  his  enemy  near  Preston,  when  Sir  Adam  rushed  upon 
him  so  furiously  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  but  a 
reinforcement  coming  up.  Sir  Adam,  in  his  turn,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  when  a  great  number  of 
his  followers  were  slain,  and  he  himself  was  so  closely  beset 
that,  after  escaping  for  a  time,  he  took  courage  from  despair 
and  rushed  boldly  on  his  pursuers,  who  at  last  overcame  him, 
and  having  cut  off  his  head  sent  it  to  the  earl  as  a  trophy. 
(Hist.  Lan.,  i,  270.)     All  this,  which  took  place  in  the 
9  Ed.  IT,  (1315,)  might  formerly  be  read  recorded  on  a  tablet 
in  Lichfield  cathedral.    In  the  windows  of  Warrington  friary 
there  were  formerly  three  figures  painted  in  glass,  one  of 
which  had  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
undoubtedly  meant  for  Earl  Thomas  ;  another,  with  a  banner, 
bore  the  arms  of  Holland,  and  was  as  certainly  meant  for  Sir 
Kobert  Holland  ;  and  the  third,  of  which  there  is  a  second 
representation,  had  no  banner,  but  had  an  antique  shield  with 
the  arms  argent  and  the  cross  patouce  sahle  upon  it,  the  same 
that  were  borne  by  both  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Adam  Banastre, 
for  one  of  whom,  and  probably  for  the  latter,  who  had  married 
Sir  Eobert  Holland's  daughter,  the  figure  was  intended.  But 
for  which  ever  of  these  two  knights  the  portrait  was  meant,  it 
probably  owed  its  appearance  in  the  priory  window  to  Geoffrey 
Banastre,  the  prior.    It  was  not  a  flattering  likeness,  however. 
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for  art  had  not  then  achieved  the  triumphs  it  has  since  won, 
nor  had  portrait-painting  then  earned  the  commendations 
since  bestowed  on  it  by  a  Liverpool  bard  of  venerated  name, 
to  whom  its  Mount  Pleasant  was  a  Parnassus  :  — 

'Tis  only  painting's  pow'r 
Can  bring  the  much  lov'd  form  to  view 
In  features  exquisitely  true ; 
The  sparkling  eye,  the  blooming  face, 
The  shape  adorned  with  every  grace ; 
To  nature's  self  scarce  yield  the  doubtful  strife 
Swell  from  the  deep'ning  shade  and  ask  the  gift  of  life. 

And  again,  addressing  the  same  art  in  another  page,  he 
says  : — 

No  spectre  forms  of  pleasure  fled 

Thy  softening  mellowing  tints  restore, 
^      But  thou  can'st  give  us  back  the  dead, 
E'en  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore. 

Only  one  other  Banastre,  and  he  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Sir 
Thomas  Banastre,  an  early  Knight  of  the  Garter,  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed.  This  knight,  the  son  of  a  Sir  Adam  and  Lady 
Petronilla  Banastre,  of  Olaughton,  the  heiress  of  Singleton,  did 
good  service  in  the  engagement  against  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1360  he  attended  the  king  in  his 
wars  in  France.  At  Bourg  la  Eeine  he  received  knighthood 
from  the  king's  own  hand,  and  then  undertook  an  enterprise  of 
some  daring  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Manny  before  the 
barriers  of  Paris.  He  next  attended  the  Black  Prince,  and 
in  1366  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Najara,  and  the  next  year, 
when  the  King  of  France  had  sent  the  King  of  England  a 
defiance  about  the  Fouage  or  hearth  money,  he  went  with  a 
force  into  Aquitaine.  In  1369  he  led  an  inroad  into  Anjou, 
where,  having  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
detained  until  there  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  when  he 
was  exchanged  for  the  Sire  Oaponnel  de  Caponnat.  In 
2  Eichard  II,  Sir  John  Arundel  (then  marshal  of  England) 
with  his  "  good  knight,"  Sir  Thomas  Banastre,  as  Froissart 
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calls  him,  was  ordered  to  conduct  an  army  into  Bretagne, 
when  the  fleet  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest  was 
driven  into  the  Irish  Sea,  where  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
was,  struck  upon  a  rock  and  he  was  drowned  on  16th  Dec, 
1379.  The  celebrated  Cheshire  hero.  Sir  Hugh  Calveley, 
who  was  in  the  same  ship,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  at 
the  same  time.  The  Banastre  sword  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  was  long  preserved  and  shown  at  Windsor,  as  the 
relic  of  a  valiant  commander  and  one  of  the  distinguished 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  (Beltz  Memorials  of 
that  Order,  208.) 

After  this  digression  we  return  to  our  account  of  the  barons 
of  Newton. 

James  Banastre,  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  last 
baron,  having,  as  we  have  already  stated,  died  without  male 
issue  in  the  life  time  of  his  father,  the  great  Fee  of  Maker- 
field,  on  his  father's  death,  passed  to  Alice,  his  only  child  and 
heiress.  Whilst  still  very  young,  she  was  contracted  in 
marriage  to  John  le  Byron,  the  younger,  who,  in  20  Edward 
I,  (1  392,)  pleaded  to  a  quo  warranto  that  he,  in  her  right,  was 
entitled  to  have  free  warren  in  Walton,  Newton-in-Makerfield, 
and  Woolston,  and  to  have  infangthief  and  gallows  in  Newton  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  its  appearing  that  Alice  was  under  age 
the  inquiry  was  adjourned.  The  two  last  items  of  the  claim, 
however,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  manor  courts  of  Newton  in  ancient  times.  The  privilege 
claimed  by  the  "  gallows  "  was  no  less  than  the  right  to 
execute  any  criminal  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  in  the 
manor  court  by  the  lord's  own  official  and  on  his  own  gallows 
tree.  This  privilege  was  exercised  by  the  Baron  of  .Kinderton 
by  his  hanging  one  Stringer,  convicted  of  murder  in  his 
court,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  croft 
in  Newton  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  place  where 
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its  fatal  tree  once  stood.  John  le  Byron's  marriage  appears 
to  have  been  void  either  for  want  of  Alice's  consent  when 
she  came  of  age,  or  by  reason  of  his  own  early  death. 
{History  of  Lancashire,  Harland's  edition.)  It  was  not 
thought  fit,  however,  that  a  great  inheritance  won  with  the 
sword  should  rest  in  a  distaff,  and  Alice's  hand  and  lands 
were  soon  afterwards  sold  by  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  to  John,  son  of  Kobert  de  Langeton,  of  West 
Langeton,  in  Leicestershire,  for  250  marks,  who  thus,  in  her 
right,  became  Baron  of  Newton  and  Jjord  of  the  Fee  of 
Makerfield,  and  on  the  earl's  death  soon  afterwards  John 
and  Alice  were  found  to  have  held  under  him  one  knight's 
fee  in  Lancashire.  The  honour  of  the  Fee  of  Makerfield, 
which  had  been  sustained  for  two  centuries  by  one  great  house, 
suffered  no  diminution  in  passing  to  another,  the  house  of 
Langton.  Under  Alice's  new  name  we  are  reminded  of  one 
of  England's  greatest  men.  Cardinal  Langton,  who  threw  the 
shield  of  the  Church  over  the  secular  arm  which  extorted 
from  King  John  the  charter  of  our  liberties  at  Eunnymede. 
Little  did  Pandulph  know  the  metal  of  his  man  when  he 
made  it  a  special  article  of  charge  against  the  king  that  he 
did— 

Force  perforce, 
Keep  Stepheu  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see. 

King  John,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

And  as  little  did  Pope  Innocent  know  the  service  he  was 
rendering  when  he  so  vehemently  insisted  that  the  king 
should  enthrone  the  cardinal,  but  he  plainly  saw  his  error 
afterwards  when  he  as  vehemently  insisted  on  his  being 
deposed, 

Stephen  had  a  brother  Simon,  who,  about  1216,  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  York ;  but  the  pope,  who  had  then  learned  to 
know  the  Langtons  better,  set  aside  the  election.  In  1264 
another  of  the  name,  William  Langton,  being  elected  Arch- 
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bishop  of  York,  another  pope,  who  had  inherited  a  dread  of 
the  Langton  name,  set  aside  his  election  also. 

But  notwithstanding  the  papal  antipathy  the  fame  of  the 
Langtons  had  suffered  no  diminution  when  Alice  entered  into 
the  family.  Her  husband's  brother,  who  singularly  enough 
was  called  like  himself,  John,  was  Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  while  Walter  Langton,  who 
was  probably  her  husband's  cousio,  hlled  the  see  of  Lichfield, 
and  was  at  that  time  busy  in  changing  Upholland  church, 
near  Wigan,  from  a  college  to  a  Benedictine  priory.  (Hist, 
Lane,  iii,  558.)  Alice's  husband,  who  was  knighted  by 
the  honour-giving  hand  of  Edward  I,  obtained,  through  his 
brother's  influence,  on  the  14th  February,  29  Edward  I, 
(1300,)  a  charter  of  confirmation  and  enlargement  of  the  grant 
made  to  his  ancestor  of  markets,  fairs,  and  free  warren  at 
Newton  and  other  places.  The  new  charter  expressly  grants 
Sir  John  a  weekly  market,  on  Thursday,  at  Walton-le-Dale, 
with  a  three  days'  fair  there  yearly,  on  the  eve,  the  day, 
and  the  morrow  of  St.  Luke ;  and  also  a  weekly  market  at 
Newton  on  Saturday,  and  two  yearly  fairs  of  three  days  each, 
one  on  the  eve,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  St.  John  ante 
portani  Latinatn  (6th  May),  and  the  other  on  the  eve,  day, 
and  morrow  of  St.  Germanus  the  Confessor  (31st  July)  ; 
aud  also  of  free  warren  in  Newton,  and  the  demesnes  of 
Lowton,  Golborne,  and  Walton-le-Dale.  It  is  observable 
that  neither  of  the  Newton  fairs  is  now  held  on  the  charter 
day,  but  each  is  held  eleven  days  later,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  change  of  style  in  the  last  century,  when  the  people  seem 
to  have  kept  superstitiously  to  the  original  day,  as  if  that 
and  that  only  could  be  the  saint's  anniversary.  To  all  fairs 
there  is  incident  what  is  called  a  court  of  pie  powder,  and  I 
extract  from  a  record  of  such  a  court,  held  at  New  Sarum, 
this  curious  incident  to  show  the  extent  of  the  court's  power. 
At  this  court,  held  in  the  Canons'  Close  in  Whitsun-week, 
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in  the  35th  year  of  the  king's  reign,  Clement  Slegge  was 
attached  by  his  body  for  picking  the  pocket  of  one  John 
Thomas,  of  London,  capper,  of  an  account  hook  ;  and  the 
said  Clement  being  charged  with  the  offence  and  being  unable 
to  disprove  it,  was  adjudged  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  two 
hours  during  the  fair,  which  punishment  he  accordingly 
underwent.     (Madox's  Formulare  Anglic,  p.  18.) 

Sir  John  and  dame  Alice  Langton,  on  29th  April,  32  Ed. 
I,  (1304,)  levied  a  fine  of  all  their  lands  in  Walton-le-Dale, 
Newton,  and  Lawton,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Wigan,  and  by  it  they  settled  all  those  lands  upon  themselves 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Sir  John, 
born  of  the  body  of  the  said  Alice,  with  remainder  to  her 
right  heirs  for  ever. 

On  the  IJth  April,  11  Edward  II,  (1318,)  as  if  to  secure 
Sir  John  to  his  side  in  the  views  he  was  then  meditating, 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  granted  him  an  inspeximus  and 
confirmation  of  Henry  de  Lacy's  ancient  charter  to  Kobert 
Banastre. 

Alice,  Sir  John's  young  wife,  was  certainly  living  in  1304, 
but  she  was  as  certainly  dead  before  18  Edward  II,  (1325,) 
when  Robert  de  Holland's  lands  were  expressly  found  to  be 
held  under  her  surviving  husband. 

On  the  2nd  July,  6  Edward  III,  1332,  Sir  John,  by  a  deed 
in  Norman  French,  appointed  his  reeve,  Bichard  de  Newton, 
his  attorney,  to  give  Gilbert  de  Haydoc  seisin  of  ten  acres  in 
Newton  wood  ;  and  the  Langton  seal  to  this  deed  bears  the 
original  arms  of  the  Langtons  of  West  Langton. 

It  was  in  Sir  John's  time  that  William  le  Gentyl,  the  most 
irregular  of  Lancashire  sheriffs,  being  orderad  to  make  a 
return  to  Parliament  of  two  knights  of  the  shire,  returned  of 
his  own  authority,  and  without  consulting  the  county,  Gilbert 
de  Haydoc,  one  of  Sir  John's  near  neighbours,  and  with  him 
another  person,  to  be  such  knights,  and  paid  them  £20  for 
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their  expenses,  whereupon  the  county  lodged  a  threefold 
complaint  against  him  ;  first,  that  he  had  made  the  return  of 
his  own  will  and  without  their  assent ;  secondly,  that  he  had 
paid  Gilbert  and  his  colleague  ^620,  while  as  good  men  might 
have  been  found  for  £lO,  or  even  for  ten  marks ;  and  thirdly, 
that  his  bailiffs  had  levied  as  much  money  for  their  own  use 
as  they  had  paid  the  knights.  The  real  gravamen  of  the 
complaint  was  that  the  sheriff  had  over-rated  the  value  of 
the  services  of  his  two  nominees.  {Hist.  Lancashire,  i, 
300-1.) 

In  Sir  John  Langton's  time  also  there  occurred  at  Newton 
an  event  which  has  obtained  more  notice  than  almost  any 
other  of  its  local  circumstances.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  II,  Sir  William  Bradshaw,  of  Haigh,  a 
great  traveller  and  soldier,  having  left  his  home,  remained 
abroad  so  long  without  any  tidings  being  heard  of  him  that 
he  was  given  up  for  dead,  and  his  wife  took  to  herself  a 
second  husband,  a  certain  Welsh  knight.  After  a  time, 
however,  it  happened  that  Sir  William  returned,  in  a  palmer  s 
habit,  and  came  amongst  the  poor  to  his  own  gate,  where 
being  recognised  by  his  wife,  she  wept  over  him  tears  of  joy, 
for  which  the  Welsh  knight  took  upon  him  to  chastise  her, 
whereupon  Sir  William  made  himself  known  to  his  tenants,  and 
the  Welsh  knight  having  wisely  consulted  his  safety  by  flight. 
Sir  William  followed  and  overtook  him  near  Newton  Park, 
and  there  slew  him  upon  a  stone  called  "  the  Bloody  stone," 
which  has  ever  since  been  said  to  retain  marks  of  the  Welsh 
knight's  blood.  To  atone  for  her  share  as  the  innocent  cause 
of  this  offence,  Mabel,  Sir  William's  widow,  founded  a  chantry 
in  Wigan  church,  to  which  the  first  priest  was  presented  in 
1328,  and  about  a  mile  from  it  erected  the  cross  called  Mab's 
cross,  from  which  she  vowed  to  walk  barefoot  once  a  year 
to  the  chantry  by  way  of  penance. 

Sir  John  de  Langton,  who  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  John, 
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must  have  died  about  the  7  Edward  III,  (1334,)  for  in  the 

following  year  we  find  his  son  Sir  Robert  in  possession  of  the 

barony  of  Newton.    He  married  Margaret,  who  is  thought  to 

have  been  a  daughter  of  William,  son  of  Henry  de  Orrell,  for 

in  14  Edward  III,  (1340,)  some  of  the  Orrell  estates  seem  to 

have  been  settled  on  him  and  his  wife  and  their  issue.  The 

next  year  he  had  a  license  to  embattle  (kernellare J  his  house 

at  Newton.    This  house,  the  site  of  which  now  lies  buried 

beneath  the  railway  embankment,  stood  on  the  rock  above  the 

brook,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  picturesque  old  hall 

at  Newton.    Its  moat,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  the  solid 

rock,  was  perfect  until  the  railway,  with  its  iron  heel,  rushed 

over  it,  and  buried  it  beneath  a  high  mound,  which,  if  it  had 

been  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  house  in  an  earlier  age,  would 

have  been  its  best  defence  against  a  surprise.    {'Not.  Cest.f 

Chet.  So.,  273.   Notes  and  Queries,  ix,  220,  270.)    In  1346, 

Sir  Robert,  who  was  serving  under  the  king  in  his  French 

wars,  probably  shared  in  the  glories  of  the  great  day  at 

Crescy,  for  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was 

knighted,  and  probably  there  witnessed  a  dramatic  incident,  the 

humble  submission  of  the  men  of  Calais,  and  heard  the  queen 

graciously  interceding  for  their  pardon.     About  this  time 

there  occur  several  Newton  charters,  some  of  which  prove  the 

times  to  have  been  very  simple.    They  mention  John  the 

shepherd,   Thomas  the  herdsman,    and  John  the  serjeant 

(serviens),  who,  I  suppose,  was  the  lord's  bailifi"  or  reeve. 

All  these  were  employments  of  duty  or  business ;  but  John 

the  piper,  who  was  a  minister  of  pleasure,  is  also  mentioned. 

His  performance,  which  had  not  much  music  in  it,  was 

probably  much  like  that  which  Benedick  says  the  recreant 

Claudio  had  learned  to  love: 

I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and 
fife,  and  now  he  would  much  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  pipe. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
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This  music,  which  was  sufficient  to  mark  time,  had  little 
else  to  recommend  it,  and  at  many  a  village  ball  this  now 
antiquated  instrument  formed  the  whole  band  within  times  of 
living  memory. 

In  1346,  the  king,  being  about  to  make  the  Black  Prince, 
his  eldest  son,  a  knight,  levied  an  aid  for  that  purpose,  to 
which  Sir  Robert  was  assessed  at  half  a  knight's  fee  for  his 
West  Langton  lands. 

Sir  Robert  died  on  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael, 
26th  September,  35  Edward  III,  (1361,)  leaving  three  sons, 
John,  Richard,  and  Robert.  Richard  probably  became 
Rector  of  Wigan,  Robert  became  a  serviens  ad  armay 
and  took  Hindley  and  the  original  paternal  property  in 
Leicestershire,  with  a  carucate  of  land  at  Hendon  in  Middle- 
sex, while  the  barony  of  Newton  and  Walton-le-Dale  devolved 
upon  his  grandson  Ralph,  the  son  of  his  son  John,  who  had 
died  in.  his  lifetime. 

Sir  Ralph  Langton,  in  1367,  obtained  the  bishop's  license 
to  have  an  oratory  for  three  years  in  his  manor  house  at  New- 
ton, {Not.  Cest.,  Chet.  So.,  ii,  272)  ;  and  in  1370,  he  pre- 
sented his  clerk,  James  Langton,  to  the  living  of  Wigan.  In 
10  Richard  II,  when  he  was  45  years  old,  he  was  examined 
in  the  friary  at  Warrington  as  a  witness  in  the  celebrated  suit 
of  arms  between  Scrope  and  Grosvenor,  and  gave  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Ralph,  probably  in  consequence  of  feeling  the  approach 
of  age,  on  the  12th  Dec,  1405,  obtained  a  renewal  and  con- 
firmation of  his  privilege  of  a  chantry  at  Rokeden,  which 
must  have  been  near  his  house,  and  he  had  the  bishop's  further 
consent  to  have  divine  offices  celebrated  before  him  and  other 
faithful  christians  at  Rokeden  in  his  chapel  there,  without  any 
burden  upon  the  mother  church.  fNot.  Cest.y  Chet.  So.,  ii, 
272.)   It  was  about  this  time  that  JohnDauke  left  to  William 
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Langton,  his  spiritual  fathei'j  to  whom  he  was  attached,  the 
use  for  his  life  of  a  book  {unius  lihri)  which  Eichard  le  Scroop 
carried  in  his  bosom  when  he  was  beheaded,  supplicating 
him  to  cause  the  said  book  after  his  decease  to  be  chained 
near  the  place  where  the  said  Eichard's  body  lay,  there  to 
remain  for  ever.  ( Whitakers  History  Whalley,  484.) 
On  the  same  principle  a  copy  of  the  Koran  is  placed  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Sultan  Tayloon  in  his  noble  mosque  at 
Cairo. 

Sir  Ealph,  who  married  Joan  the  daughter  of  William  de 
EadclifFe,  died  in  or  about  7  Hen.  IV,  (1406,)  leaving  his  wife 
surviving,  who  was  still  living  in  8  Hen.  V,  (1420.)  They  had 
several  children,  of  whom  the  eldest, 

Henky  Langton,  esquire,  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  New- 
ton. He  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  John  de  Davenport, 
and  died  14th  Sept.,  7  Hen.  V,  (1419,)  leaving  his  wife  surviv- 
ing.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

Sir  Ealph  Langton,  knight,  who  married  a  wife  named 
Alice,  and  died  6th  Feb.,  1431,  leaving  her  surviving.  Sir 
Ealph  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  who  was  12  years  old 
at  his  father's  death. 

Henry  Langton,  esquire,  baron  of  Newton,  married  Eliza- 
beth, and  died  18th  Sept.,  1471.  leaving  his  wife,  who  died 
17th  Nov.,  1472.  Sir  Eichard  Langton,  his  eldest  son,  who 
next  succeeded  to  the  barony,  marched  to  the  north  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Eichard  I] I,  and  Lord  Stanley, 
and  was  made  a  banneret  by  the  latter  at  Hutton  Field  in 
1482.  The  Lancashire  men  were  much  mixed  up  with  this 
march  to  the  north,  and  upon  it  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
according  to  tradition,  slept  at  Bradley,  near  Newton  ;  but 
between  his  and  Lord  Stanley's  party  some  jealousy  at  last 
broke  out,  and  there  was  a  skirmish  at  Salford,  in  which  the 
Duke's  banner  was  taken,  possibly  by  one  of  the  Langton 
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party,  since  it  was  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  Wigan  church,  and 
a  ballad  was  made  about  it,  which  began  thus* — 

Jack  of  Wigan,  lie  did  take 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  banner, 
And  hung  it  up  in  Wigan  church, 

A  monument  of  honour. 

{HalstedJs  Richard  III,  vol.  ii,  67.) 

Sir  RiCHAED  Langton  married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  of  Bryn,  and  died  on  23rd  August,  1500, 
leaving  his  wife  surviving.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son, 

Ralph  Langton,  who  married  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Southworth,  and  dying  on  29th  July,  1  503,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  dying  under  age,  was 
followed  by  his  younger  brother. 

Sir  Thomas  Langton,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  the  hero  of  Flodden,  to  whom  the  wardship 
of  the  heir  of  the  barony  had  been  granted  by  his  mother.  In 
his  day,  the  antiquary  Leland,  who  visited  Newton,  thus  de- 
scribes it "  Newton,  on  a  brook,  a  little  poor  market,  whereof 
Mr.  Langton  has  the  name  of  his  barony."t  In  J  553  Newton 
was  ordered  to  find  four  of  the  armed  men  who  were  to  be 
provided  by  Winwick  parish ;  and  in  1557  Sir  Thomas  Langton 
received  orders  to  command  fifty  men  of  the  Lancashire  force 
ordered  to  be  raised  to  resist  the  Scots.  {Hist.  Whalle?/,  5SS.) 
In  1556  he  filled  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Lancashire,  and 
in  1557  he  served  the  same  office  again.  In  neither  of  these 
years  were  the  times  quiet,  and  Sir  Thomas  no  doubt  found 
his  office  as  onerous  as  honourable.  In  the  year  1558  he 
obtained  for  Newton,  by  charter  from  the  queen,  the  right  to 
send  two  burgesses  to  parliament.    Sir  Thomas  was  the 

*  In  the  Cole  MSS,  British  Museum,  another  version  of  the  ballad  says — 

Jack  Morris  of  Wigan  brought  the  Duke's  banner 
To  Wiggan  kirk,  it  served  there  forty  year. 

t  In  2  Ed.  VI,  (1548,)  John  Dunster,  aged  40,  was  the  priest  of  the  Newton 
chantry. — {Lan.  Chantries,  74,  75.) 
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owner  of  nearly  the  whole  borough,  and  his  steward  was  the 
returning  officer,  and  if  he  had  so  pleased  he  might  have 
nominated  himself  to  be  one  of  the  members,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  so,  and  as  he  did  not  sit  for  any  other 
place,  he  perhaps  did  not  covet  parliamentary  honours.  In 
the  parliament  of  1558  and  1559  .Newton  was  represented  by 
Sir  George  Hazard,  knight,  and  Eichard  Chetwode,  esquire, 
and  in  that  of  1563  by  Francis  Alford  and  Kalph  Browne, 
esquires.  We  know  nothing  of  these  persons.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  they  were  selected  by  Sir  Thomas,  honestly,  on 
public,  and  not  on  private  grounds  ;  but  the  newness  of  the 
queen's  reign  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times  may  have 
induced  Sir  Thomas  in  sending  them  to  gratify  the  queen  in 
the  way  mentioned  in  Clarendon's  State  Papers.  (P.  92  c. 
Humes  Hist.,  v.  9,  note.) 

Elizabeth,  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Langton,  having 
died  before  him,  he  then  married  Anne,  sometimes  called 
Anne  Slater,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Talbot,  a  younger  son 
of  John  Talbot  of  Salebury.  Sir  Thomas  died  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1569,  leaving  dame  Anne,  his  widow,  surviving  him, 
and  by  his  will,  dated  the  4th  of  April  preceding,  in  which 
he  calls  himself  "  Thomas  Langton,  of  Walton-in-le-Dale,  in 

the  county  of  Lancaster,  knight,  Baron  of  Newton,"  after 
reciting  a  deed  bearing  date  the  4th  August,  5  and  6  Philip 
and  Mary,  (1558,)  being  a  settlement  of  his  great  possessions 
in  many  different  places,  and  reciting  hov/  the  same  were 
disposed  of  by  it,  he  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  amongst 
his  ancestors,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Walton-le-Dale, 
towards  repairing  which  church  he  gave  the  sum  of  iG20. 
His  cousin  [grandson]  Thomas  Langton,  was  to  have  his 
gold  chain  and  a  standing  silver  cup  with  the  gilt  cover, 
whereupon  was  graven  the  word  "  heirloom,"  his  greatest 
silver  goblet  and  cover,  one  silver  cup  with  the  cover  parcel 
gilt,  made  after  the  fashion  of  a  glass,  his  silver  piece  pounced, 
i2 
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(a  box  like  Hotspur's  pouncet-box,")  one  pounced  silver 
plate,  one  silver  drinking-cup  with  two  handles,  two  of  his 
best  silver  gilt  salts  and  their  covers,  one  dozen  of  the  best 
silver  spoons,  one  of  them  gilt ;  one  silver  piece,  two  great 
brazen  pots  in  the  kitchen,  one  great  copper  pan  ;  with  a  wain, 
plough,  and  all  other  instruments  belonging  to  husbandry, 
and  all  his  harness  and  armour.  And  afterwards,  amongst 
many  other  legacies  to  his  servants  and  others,  he  gave  to 
E.  Eishton,  in  recompense  of  her  wages  for  long  service,  jG40. 
To  his  priest,  Thomas  Edmundson,  he  gave  an  annuity  of 
40s.  for  four  years,  and  to  his  executors,  during  four  years, 
M.  13s.  4d.,  which  is  expressed  to  be  for  a  remembrance  of 
him  "  when  he  was  gone."  {Lan.  and  Ches.  Wills,  Ohet. 
Soc,  part  ii,  246.) 

Sir  Thomas  Langton  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  another 
Thomas,  the  son  of  his  youngest  son,  Leonard  Langton, 
who,  under  the  settlement  of  1558,  took  the  family  estates 
as  tenant  in  tail.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  seems,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  to  have  been  content  with  nominating 
others  to  represent  the  borough  of  Newton  in  Parliament, 
without  seeking  to  take  that  honour  upon  himself.  In  the 
year  1571,  the  pope  having  issued  his  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  queen,  in  which,  mistaking  his  power,  he  idly 
affected  to  deprive  her  of  the  crown  and  to  absolve  her 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  one  Felton,  who  had  been 
bold  enough  to  affix  the  bull  to  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  palace,  obtained  by  it  what  he  probably  desired  and 
certainly  deserved,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  he  was 
immediately  seized  and  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Parliament, 
which  had  not  met  for  five  years,  was  now  called  together,  it 
being  thought  proper  that  the  nation  should  mark  its  sense  of 
the  pope's  attempted  outrage  upon  the  queen  and  the  consti- 
tution. (Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  v,  172.)  This  Parliament  met 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1571,  and  Newton  was  represented  in  it 
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We  are  startled  to  think  of  the  inequality  of  punishment 
here  described  as  existing  in  those  days,  and  we  are  not  less 
surprised  to  find  a  lord-lieutenant  writing  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  justice,  after  a  riot  which  had  embroiled  the 
county. 

It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  result  of  the  lord-lieute- 
nant's letter,  but  the  Baron  of  Newton  surrendered  his  lord- 
ship of  Walton-le-dale  to  Mr.  Hoghton's  family,  and  made 
his  peace  with  this  weregeld  after  the  ancient  fashion  of  the 
Saxon  times.  In  the  parliament  called  in  1592  to  grant  the 
queen  a  subsidy  towards  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
Edmund  Trafford  and  Robert  Langton,  esquires,  were  again 
returned  as  members  for  Newton.  It  was  in  this  parliament 
that,  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  speaker,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
making  the  usual  three  requests,  of  freedom  from  arrests,  of 
access  to  her  majesty's  person,  and  of  free  liberty  of  speech, 
that  the  queen,  by  the  mouth  of  Puckering,  the  lord  keeper, 
told  him  that  "  they  (the  house)  must  know  what  was  the 

liberty  they  were  entitled  to,  that  it  was  not  a  liberty  for 
"  every  one  to  speak  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  into  his 
"  brain  to  utter  ;  for  that  their  privilege  extended  no  further 
"  than  a  liberty  of  aye  or  no."  The  members  for  Newton 
probably  sat  patiently  to  hear  the  lord  keeper  give  Sir  Edward 
this  rebuff,  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  obse- 
quiousness in  the  speech  in  which  he  announced  his  election. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  only  a  nomination  and  no  election,  until 

your  majesty  giveth  allowance  and  approbation."  (2  Has- 
sell,  154.) 

About  this  time,  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  explain, 
unless  it  be  the  plea  of  concealed  lands,  the  Fl-eetwoods,  Sir 
Thomas  Langton's  kinsmen,  had  made  an  assignment  of  their 
reversion  of  the  Langton  estates  to  the  queen  ;  but  in  the 
year  1594,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  revoke 
and  make  void  such  assignment,  and  by  a  deed  of  the  loth 
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July,  in  that  year,  and  a  fine  levied  in  pursuance  of  it,  Sir 
Thomas,  describing  himself  as  of  Walton-le-Dale  and  Baron 
of  Newton,  settled  the  barony,  manor,  and  seigniory  of  New- 
ton, with  all  courts,  markets,  fairs,  liberties,  and  franchises, 
and  the  7iomwation,  election,  and  appointment  of  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament,  which  had  been  used  by  the  baron,  lord, 
or  owner  of  the  said  barony,  and  after  such  election  made  to 
be  sent  to  the  parliament  as  burgesses  for  the  borough  of 
Newton,  and  all  manors,  messuages,  lands,  and  hereditaments 
in  Newton,  Lawton,  Leigh,  Penyngton,  Makerfield,  Eccles 
alias  Egresfield,  Golborne,  Kenyon,  Crofte,  Southworth, 
Middleton,  Arbury,  Houghton,  Fearnhead,  Poulton,  Woolston, 
Hulme,  Winwick,  Haydoc,  Ashton,  Pemberton,  Orrell,  BilHnge, 
Wynstanley,  Ince,  Hindley,  and  Abram,  within  the  fee  of 
Makerfield,  or  in  the  parishes  of  Warrington,  Winwick,  and 
Wigan  (except  the  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Wigan,  and  all 
messuages  theretofore  used  in  severalty  in  Lawton,  and  the 
tenements  and  land  thereto  belonging,  in  Wigan  aforesaid), 
to  the  use  of  Sir  Thomas  himself  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
the  use  of  his  first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail  male, 
with  remainder  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Fleetwood,  esquire,  of 
Oalwich,  in  the  county  Stafford,  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ;  and  in 
return  Thomas  Fleetwood  on  his  part  engaged  to  revoke  the 
assignment  which  he  had  made  to  the  queen  of  the  Langtons' 
reversions. 

On  the  24th  October,  1597,  when  the  queen's  necessities 
again  obliged  her  to  call  a  parliament,  the  only  member  re- 
turned for  Newton  was  their  old  member  Robert  Langton, 
esquire,  of  Lowe. 

In  the  year  1601  Sir  Thomas  Langton  for  the  first  time 
chose  to  have  himself  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  his 
own  borough,  having  for  his  colleague  Richard  Ashton,  gentle- 
man. Who  this  person  was  we  have  not  discovered.  It  was  in 
this  parliament  that  the  queen  gained  great  popularity  by  giving 
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(The  above  name  spelt Maconnfe^ oaMrs freqzieniiif  ui  fhj^ 
GrappenJiall  re^isfa: ) 
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Fig.  3. 


was  his  daughter,  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that 
after  this  alliance  we  find 
the  Banastres  using  a  coat 
of  three  chevrons. 

The  tinctures  were  re- 
versed, as  shown  by  the 
Koll  of  Arms  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II,  edited  by 
Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nico- 
las, p.  89  :— 

"  Sire  William  Banastre, 
"  de  goules  a  iij  cheverous  de  argent." 

The  dates  of  the  deeds  to  which  the  two  seals  (Figs,  3,  4j  in  the 
margin  were  attached  prove  them  to  have  been 
used  by  the  last  Kobert  Banastre,  son  of  Clementia. 

Fig.  5,— John,  son  of  Kobert  de  Langeton,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  West 
Langeton  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  who  mar- 
ried Alice,  grand-daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of 
Robert  Banastre,  sealed 
with  a  shield  i'^yir;  pro- 
bably derived,  either 
through  kindred  or  afi'ection,  from  that 
of  Marmion,  under  which  family  some  of 
his  property  was  held. 

By  his  son,  Robert  de  Langeton,  the  arms  of  the  two  families  were 
borne  amalgamated.    (Figs.  6,  7,  8.j 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  10. 


Figs.  9,  10,  11. — The  seals  drawn  in  the  margin  are  those  of  Kobert, 
the  second  Baron  of  the 
line  of  Langton  and  of 
Margaret  his  wife.  They 
were  appended  to  inden- 
tures made  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  The  charge  of 
the  arms  impaled  is  obli- 
terated. It  may  probably 
have  been  a  spread  eagle, 
which  after  this  time  came 
into  use  in  the  family. 
Eandle  Holme  records  in  a  window  at  Wigan  Church  an  impaled 
coat,  on  the  dexter  side,  argent,  three  chevrons  gules;  on  the  sinister, 
argent,  an  eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  vert, 
beaked  and  legged  or.  This  coat  was  probably 
derived  from  Orrel,  for  in  the  preceding  account 
of  the  descents  of  the  Langton  family,  it  is 
shewn  that  there  was,  about  this  date,  an  alli- 
aDce  with  that  of  Orrel,  and  there  was  found 
amongst  the  muniments  at  Lyme  the  seal  of 
William,  sou  of  Kichard  de  Orel,  13  Edward  I, 
as  here  represented. 

The  Langtons  of  Lowe,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of 
Hindley,  were  the  descendants  of  Robert,  the  second  son  of  the  before- 
named  Robert,  and  on  their  line  the  paternal  estate  in  Leicestershire, 
with  other  property,  was  settled. 

Fig.  12  represents  the  seal  of  John  de  Langton, 
the  second  of  this  line,  rather  defaced,  but  known 
to  have  borne  an  eagle  displayed,  from  the  deed 
of  42  Ed.  Ill,  to 
which  it  was  affixed, 
having  been  copied 
with  its  seal.  Vide 
Harl.  MSS,  c.  2312. 

Fig.  13.— A  seal 
of  tYie  same.  He 
used  several  devices; 
one  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  trophy,  another  is  a  bird  of  prey,  with  a  smaller  bird  in  its  talons. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 
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Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  17. — Ralph,  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Robert  the  second 

Baron  of  this  line  of  Langton,  aban- 
doned the  bordure  of  the  paternal 
arms,  and  sealed  with  a  coat  of  three 
chevrons  only. 
The  tinctures  had 
been  reversed 
again  when  used 
by  the  Langtons, 
the  field  being 
argent,  the  chev- 
vons  gules.  (Roll 
of  Arms  of  Knights 
at  the  Siege  of 
Calys.J 
Fig.  18.— Im- 
pression of  the  signet  ring  of  Ralph,  grandson  of  the  foregoing,  to  an 
English  deed,  6th  May,  1427,  from  the  muniments  at  TrafFord. 

Fig.  19. — His  grandson,  Richard,  sealed,  in  the 
17th  Edward  IV,  with  the  device  of  a  pelican 
vulnerant.  The  ring  is  in  existence.  It  was 
turned  up  on  the  point  of  a  ploughshare  some 
years  ago,  in  Brindle,  a  township  contiguous  to 
Walton-le-Dale,  It  has  a  le- 
gend engraved  inside  the  ring, 

"  De   BON  CUER." 

Fig.  20. — Seal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Langton,  who  married,  first, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  second,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Talbot. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20 


Fig.  21.-— Arms  of  Langton, 
Baron  of  Newton,  given  in  the  Visitation  of  1567.  In  the  original 
edition  of  Gregson's  Fragments  and  with  the  pedigree  in  Bainess 
History  of  Lancashire,  the  crest  is  improperly  represented  by  two 
figures  on  the  wreath.  Some  copies  of  the  Visitation  of  1567  having 
given  the  crest  as  seen  both  in  profile  and  in  full  face,  probably  led 
to  this  error. 

In  Grafton's  MS  the  figure  is  represented  as  undraped,  though 
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Fig.  21. 


wearing  a  headdress  and  necklace,  wniie  a  MS,  said  to  nave  been 
copied  from  one  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV, 
(Harl.  MSS,  cod.  2076),  gives  the  female 
bust,  proper,  with  head  tire,  or,  between  two 
wings  erect,  argent.  At  Wooton  Lodge, 
where  this  crest  appears  over  the  quarterly 
coat  of  Fleetwood  and  Langton,  the  garment 
is  cut  square  on  the  breast. 

The  second 
and  third  quar- 
ters are  doubt- 
less intendedfor 
Banastre,  un- 
der the  impres- 
sion that  the 
chevrons  repre- 
sented the  pa- 
ternal coat  of  Langton  ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  they  were  derived  from 
Banastre.  The  cross  patonce  sahle  never 
appears  to  have  been  borne  by  the  Barons 
of  Newton,  but  to  have  been  used  by 
the  junior  line  of  Banastre,  settled  in 
Leyland  Hundred.  The  Visitation  of 
1533  gives  the  Banastre  quarter  as  a 
cross  moline,  but  the  engraving  in  the 
margin  (fig.  22)  of  Sir  Thomas  Ba- 
nastre's  garter  plate  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  shows  that  the  charge 
in  his  arms  was  a  cross  patonce. 

Fig.  23. — William  Langton,  Kecorder 
of  Liverpool  and  M.P.  for  Preston  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Koger  Langton  of  Broughton 
Tower.  He  bore,  on  the  authority  of 
William  Riley,  Norroy  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  party  per  pale, 
argent  and  or,  three  chevrons,  gules, 
with  the  crest  of  a  Talbot  sejant  regar- 
dant, saUe,  the  ears  argent.    All  the 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 
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Acts  of  the  College  of  Arms  during  the  Commonwealth  being  made 
void  at  the  Restoration,  Dugdale  cancelled  these  arms  at  the  Visitation 
of  1664,  and  substituted  those  in  the  margin,  where  the  ancient 
paternal  coat  is  revived  in  the  canton. 

This  family  is  now  represented  by  Mr.  William  Langton,  of 
Liverpool. 


Langton  Arms  and  Crest,  carved  on  a  mantel-piece 
at  Samlesbury  Hall. 


AROHiEOLOGY  IN  THE  MERSEY  DISTRICT,  1871. 
By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith, 
Read  18th  April,  1872. 


In  the  absence  of  any  extraordinary  discoveries  within  our 
borders  during  the  past  year,  the  present  record  is  chiefly 
confined  to  some  description  of  relics  of  various  historic 
epochs,  occurring  upon  the  sea  beach  of  Cheshire,  and  to  the 
Roman  remains  found  at  WiJderspool ;  the  latter,  as  upon 
previous  occasions,  being  most  obligingly  communicated  by 
Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington.  The  untiring  perseverance  of 
this  gentlemen  in  securing  all  the  objects  of  interest,  and  his 
intelligent  investigation  of  their  varied  manipulation  and 
uses,  are  v^orthy  of  our  highest  commendation. 

For  a  former  record,*  the  writer  was  favoured  by  Mr. 
James  Paterson,  of  Warrington,  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  natural  stratification  of  the  Bewsey  valley  near  that  town, 
a  subject  which  he  has  since  amplified  into  an  essay,  read 
before  the  Warrington  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year.  Reprinted  from  the  Warrington 
Guardian,  it  forms  a  pamphlet,  illustrated  by  three  coloured 
sections,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  10  feet  to  one  inch  and 
illustrating — 

(1)  The  line  of  railway  through  the  Bewsey  valley. 

(2)  Half-section  on  the  line  between  Bewsey  and  Sankey. 

(3)  Site  of  the  west  end  of  the  Gas  Company's  property. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  only  one  displaying  the  ancient 
forest  bed,  a  single  stratum,  analogous  probably  to  the  upper 
most  of  those  denuded  by  the  tide  and  always  visible,  save  at 

*  Transactions,  1869-70,  p.  269. 
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high  water  of  spriDg  tides,  upon  the  Great  Meols  beach,  the 
two  beds  being  separated  by  a  thick  one  of  blue  marl  or  silt. 
In  the  Bewsey  valley,  its  single  forest-bed  averages  about 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  or  that  of  both  the  Meols  ones 
united  ;  its  position,  however, — lying  beneath  deposits  of 
bog-earth  and  white  sand,  and  overlying  the  glacial  drifts — 
is  perfectly  analogous,  geologically,  to  the  littoral  out-crops 
between  Leasowe  and  Meols.  The  intermediate  bed  of  blue 
marl,  in  the  latter  case,  simply  proves  a  local  depression, 
which  has  temporarily  constituted  the  bed  of  a  lake,  until  at 
length,  this  having  silted  up,  a  vegetable  and  subsequently  a 
forest  growth  has  supervened. 

Excavations  at  Wilderspool. 

Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  reports: — "The  account 
"  of  my  excavations  and  discoveries  of  Koman  remains  at 
"  Wilderspool,  which  I  read  before  the  Historic  Society,  on 
"  the  23rd  of  March,  1871,  and  which  has  been  favoured  by 

publication  in  its  volume  of  Transactions  for  last  session, 

brought  down  my  proceedings  to  that  precise  date,  and  I 
"  have  but  little  further  to  communicate  to  your  Eeport  on 
"  the  Archaeology  of  the  Mersey  District  for  the  past  year. 
"  The  labourers  at  the  excavation  have  been  removed  from 
"  the  south  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Old  Quay  canal,  as 
"being  more  accessible  to  the  sand  carts,  and,  although  this 
"  bauk  of  the  canal  is  sure  to  be  the  richer  of  the  two  in 
"  Roman  remains,  yet  I  calculate  that  we  are  at  present 
"  about  twenty  yards  distant  from  the  eastern  limit  of  the 

Roman  station.  But  if  the  proceeds  of  the  past  twelve 
"  months  have  been  smaller  in  bulk  or  quantity  than  pre- 
"  viously,  this  deficiency  has  been  amply  made  up  by  the 
'*  discovery  of  an  unique  tragic  mask,  of  earthenware,  which, 
'*  having  been  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
"  logical  Association  in  London,  has  been  engraved  there, 
"  to  accompany  some  interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  H.  Syer 
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'  Cuming,  F.S.A.  These  observations,  which  have  just  ap- 
'  peared  in  the  last  issued  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 

*  Association,*  I  will  conclude  by  extracting  :  — 

"  '  Had  time  and  space  permitted,  much  might  be  said  respecting  the 
' '  Samian  pottery  both  foreign  and  native,  but  we  must  press  on  t#  the 

*  *  crowning  glory  of  the  late  discoveries,  the  very  gem  of  the  present 
'  *  assemblage  of  relics— in  short,  the  rarest  and  most  precious  object 
' '  which  the  excavations  at  Wilderspool  have  afforded,  a  veritable 
'  '  antique  ^^rsona  or  mask  of  terra  cotta-;  to  all  appearance  the  work 

*  '  of  some  Condate  Jigulus,  at  least  if  colour  and  character  of  paste  be 
'  *  accepted  as  guides  to  locality.  Deeply  must  we  regret  that  this  visor 
' '  comes  to  us  in  such  a  shattered  and  fragmentary  state ;  but  enough 
' '  is  preserved  to  shew  that  it  is  of  ample  size  to  cover  the  human  face, 
'  '  the  eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth,  being  open  to  allow  sight,  respiration, 

'  and  voice  to  proceed  without  interruption.  There  have  been  two 
'  *  perforations  towards  the  lower  part  of  each  cheek,  and  probably  the 
* '  same  number  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  through  which  cords 

*  *  passed  to  lace  the  mask  to  a  cap,  hood,  or  wig,  which  covered  the 

*  '  head  of  the  actor,  for  I  presume  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was 
'  *  fabricated  for  the  theatrum. 

'  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  terra  cottas  in  the  British  Museum, 
'  *  is  a  ivLW-^vLQA  persona  comica,  of  fine  workmanship,  to  all  appearance 
' '  intended  for  the  stage,  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth  being  left  open, 
"  *  and  a  small  round  hole  made  in  each  ear  for  cords.  There  is  also 
"  '  another  mask  in  the  Museum,  in  which  the  eyes  are  perforated  and 
'  '  the  mouth  closed,  which  may  be  a  persona  muta,  for  a  silent  actor, 
' '  such  as  would  be  needed  in  some  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
' '  Terence. 

"  'Julius  Pollux  {Onomasticon,  iv,  sect.  133  seq.)  enumerates  twenty- 
'  '  five  masks  for  tragedy,  exclusive  of  those  required  for  the  personation 
' '  of  certain  heroes,  &c.,  and  forty-three  for  comedy ;  so  that  it  seems 
'  perfectly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  Wilderspool  visor  with 
'  any  special  name  that  has  descended  to  us;  but,  I  think,  we  may 
' '  safely  pronounce  it  a  persona  tragica,  from  the  grave  and  almost 
'  '  ghastly  expression  of  countenance.  With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of 
"  the  theatrical  jo^rsow^?,  we  may  just  observe  that  Horace,  in  his  Art 
'  '  of  Poet nj,  line  278,  states,  that  in  the  time  of  Thespis,  who  flourished 
B.C.  540,  the  performers'  faces  were  disguised  by  being  smeared  with 

*  Vol.  xxvii. 
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"  '  lees  of  wine,  and  that  iEschykis  was  the  first  person  who  introduced 
"  '  the  mask  upon  the  stage.  But  if  reliance  he  placed  on  Suidas 
"  '  (Choirillas),  the  poet  Chcerilus.  a  contemporary  of  Thespis,  was  the 
"  '  inventor  of  such  a  device;  and  further,  Pbrynichus  added  the  female 
"  'persona  to  those  hitherto  employed,  and  Neophron  of  Sicyon  that  of 
"  '  the  pedagogue  (Neophron). 

"'  According  to  Virgil  [Georg.  ii,  387),  some  of  the  earliest  masks 
"  '  were  formed  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Pollux  tells  us  that  leather  lined 
"  '  with  linen  was  next  employed ;  and  we  find  hy  Hesychius  they  were 
*' '  afterwards  wrought  ot  wood.*  All  traces  of  antique  visors  of  these 
"  '  materials  have  perished,  and  the  three  of  terra  cotta  here  described 
"  '  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  few  and  most  interesting  mementoes 
"  '  of  the  classic  stage  which  time  has  spared.'" 

Medieval  Objects  at  Gaeston. 
In  last  year's  annual,  an  interesting  Penitential  Scourge 
was  recorded  as  found  here,  and  a  tracing  from  an  engraving 
of  it  was  shewn.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  Mr. 
G.  S.  Robertson,  the  original  is  now  exhibited.  The  writer 
suggested  that  this  unique  example  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
instruments  might  have  been  in  use  at  some  one  of  the 
neighbouring  religious  houses,  naming  the  Abbey  at 
Stanlaw,t  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  estuary.  The 
conjecture  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Jos.  Boult's  remarks  in 
his  "  Historical  Topography  of  Aigburth  and  Garston,"^ ' 
where  we  find  that  the  site  of  the  discovery  (10  feet  deep), 
is  a  part  of  the  old  "  Savoy  lands  "  lying  to  the  south 
of  Garston  Hall,  (Grassendale),  which  appears  to  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  "common  pasture"  lands  which 
"Adam,  lord  of  Garston,"  (who  died  a.d.,  1265),  "sold, 
"  demised,  and  confirmed  to  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of 
"  Stanlawe."§ 

*  Masks  of  carved  or  painted  -wood  contimie  in  use  by  several  peoples.  "  An 
"  extraordinary  one,  for  an  Indian  snake  charmer,  crested  with  the  cobra  or 
"  asp,  painted  of  various  hues,"  formerly  in  the  Dawson  Collection,  is  now  in 
that  of  Mr.  Cuming.  One,  coloured  from  the  life,  is  worn  by  dancers  of  the 
Naas  tribe  of  Indians  of  North  Western  America.  An  example,  carved  and 
stained,  may  be  seen  in  the  Mayer  Collection. 

+  Accidentally  printed  Skirlaw.  I  Transactions,  N.S.,  vol.  viii. 

§  Coucher  Book  of  Wballey. 
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Among  the  "  Romish  Articles  of  Piety,"  or  rather 
instruments  of  torture,  in  English  Convents, — described, 
illustrated,  and  published  by  the  *'  Protestant  Evangelical 
"Mission  and  Electoral  Union, ' — no  fewer  than  eight  varieties 
of  the  flagellum  figure.  All  more  or  less  barbarous  in  their 
character,  these  scourges  are  at  the  present  moment 
procurable  at  Little's  Ecclesiastical  Warehouse,  20,  Cran- 
bourne  Street,  and  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Saviour,  London.  One  only  of  these  current  examples 
presents  us  with  the  rowel,  which  is  confined,  and  singly,  to 
the  termination  of  the  tails ;  whilst  in  the  early  specimen, 
this  object  occurs  in  pairs,  and  throughout  each  tail,  thus 
forming  the  chief  feature  and  means  of  torture.  Our  ^5 
example  also  differs  in  the  enlarged  size  of  one  of  its  seven  < 
tails,  in  which  both  the  rowels  and  connecting  links  are  of  > 
larger  and  stouter  make  than  the  rest.  The  Jlagella  in  use 
are  mostly  of  five  or  seven  tails  :  the  former  being  symbolical 
of  the  "  five  wounds  of  Christ,"  and  the  latter  representing 
the  "  seven  dolours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  More  rarely  the 
instrument  has  nine  tails,  denoting  "  the  nine  months  during 
which  our  Saviour  became  incarnate." 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  whilst  excavating  a  drain  in 
connexion  with  additions  to  the  Windsor  Iron  Works,  a 
curious  example  of  the  old  Staffordshire  "  Tyg,"  or  drinking- 
cup,  was  found.  It  is  of  a  bright  red  earth,  glazed  brown 
over  both  inner  and  outer  surface,  and  stands  7 J  inches  high. 

Apart  from  the  handles,  fixed  at  opposite  sides  for 
handiness  in  passing  round  the  company,  the  tyg  is  of 
unusual  form  and  ornament.  Above,  simply  cup-shaped, 
with  fluted  ornament,  the  vessel  rapidly  tapers  downward 
mult- angularly,  terminating  in  a  circular  base  or  foot,  more 
splayed  and  firm  than  is  usual  in  small  crocks  of  this  period. 
The  vessel  is  imperfect,  but  enough  remains  clearly  to  indicate 
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the  whole  form,  which  is  probably  unique.  Mr.  Mayer  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this  class  of  ceramic  produce,  and 
his  collection  boasts  some  very  early,  curious,  and  valuable 
examples,  but  none  resembling  this,  in  its  remarkable  approach 
to  a  classical  contour. — Coll.  S.  G.  Robertson. 

The  brown  glaze  or  rather  slip "  is  by  no  means 
common  ;  black  being  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  tygs 
manufactured  at  the  old  Stalfordshire  "  banks." 

Early  Staffordshire  Pottery. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  native  English  pottery,  no  class 
attracts  more  public  attention,  notwithstanding  its  coarseness 
and  rude  ornamentation,  than  the  large  earthen  dishes  of  the 
17th  century.  Although  usually  known  by  the  designation 
of  "  Toft  Dishes,''  these  pieces — in  common,  doubtlessly, 
with  plates  and  pitchers  of  similar  red  earth — were  manu- 
factured during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  by  several 
Staffordshire  potters,  besides  Kalph  Toft  and  William «Talor, 
one  of  which  names  usually  occurs  upon  the  extant 
examples.  Two  of  these  dishes  have  lately  appeared  in  this 
neigV-bourhood  ;  one  of  which,  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
WaleS;  is  1  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  only  remarkable  for  the 
smallness  of  its  ornaments,  consisting  of  crowns,  flowers,  and 
knots,  in  brown.  The  other  specimen  has  the  full  diameter 
of  ISg-  inches,  and  being  a  fine  example,  and  for  the  past 
century  at  least  remaining  in  a  local  family,  it  has  been 
engraved  in  illustration.  The  centre  displays  a  turkey-cock 
nearly  the  size  of  life,  with  large  wattles  and  spurs ;  the 
otherwise  vacant  spaces  being  occupied  by  two  fleur-de-lys  and 
a  rose.  Curiously  enough  the  bird  was  believed  to  represent 
that  heraldic  monster  and  myth,  the  Liverpool  liver.  The 
broad  and  flat  rim  on  its  lower  portion  bears  the  inscription, 
"  Ralph  Toft,  1676,"  the  remainder  being  filled  by  imitation 
lattice-work.  The  whole  of  the  ornamentation  is  in  brown 
enamel,  with  yellow  glaze. 
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Upon  comparison  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Mayer  in  his  excel- 
lent paper  on  Liverpool  Pottery,*  a  discrepancy  -will  be  found 
in  the  year  of  Adam  Sadler's  decease.  That  above  noted  is 
correct — proved  by  reference  to  the  Church  registries,  kindly 
made  by  Mr.  Peter  Blackburn,  of  Litherland,  the  clerk — who 
further  states  that  no  entries  of  baptism  or  marriage  of  any 
of  the  above-named  are  to  be  found.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek,  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  of  the  burial  record  the  words  Roman  Catholic  are 
appended.  In  this  connexion  the  interment  of  the  remains  of 
the  venerable  priest  in  the  same  grave  with  others  of  his  faith, 
as  recorded  upon  the  second  slab,  has  a  touching  interest. 
For  a  lengthened  period  the  recusant  Roman  Catholics  were 
refused  burial  in  the  yard  of  this  their  parish  church; 
and  in  consequence,  "  William  Blundell,  of  litle  Crosbie, 
Esquire,  enclosed  from  the  residue  of  the  said  Harkirke  for 
the  buriall  of  such  Catholick  recusantes  deceasing  either  of 
"  the  said  village  or  of  the  adjoyning  neighbourhood  as 
"  shoulde  be  denied  buriall  at  their  Parish  Church  of 
"  Sephton."t  Mr.  Baines,  after  quoting  the  account  of  the 
small  trouvaille  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  here  found  in  1611, 
states  that  no  such  place  as  Harkirke  is  now  known. J 

From  these  short  and  simple  memorials  we  gather  that  the 
worthy  printer  and  publisher,  Adam  Sadler,  lived,  as  also  did 
his  wife,  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Whether  he  was  a  native  of 
Sephton  or  its  environs  has  probably  not  been  learnt,  but  very 
likely  he  owned  some  little  property  and  died  there.  His 
son,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  died  in  Liverpool,  in  the  midst 
of  a  flourishing  and  honourable  career  and  at  a  much  earlier 
age,  his  widow  outliving  him  above  half  a  century  ! 

Of  the  offspring  of  this  pair,  John  and  Elizabeth  Sadler, 

*  Transactions,  vol.  vii. 

t  Harl.  MSs.  1437,  vid.  Numismatic  Chronicle,  p.  97. 
\  Hist.  Lancashire,  1836,  iv,  p.  215. 
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it  is  to  be  feared  little  is  known  but  what  these  stones 
supply.  Three  are  here  mentioned,  viz.,  John  Adam  (named 
John  only, in  the  register),  born  in  1779;  Elizabeth  Mary,  born 
in  1782  ;  and  James,  who,  born  in  1786,  died  at  the  early  age 
of  eight  and  a  half  years.  Thus  only  the  elder  brother  and 
the  sister  reached  maturity.  The  former  appears  to  have 
entered  the  navy  and  become  a  lieutenant;  he  died  before  his 
prime,  but  whether  abroad  or  at  home  is  not  stated.  The 
sister  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mayer  as  then  (May,  1855)  living 
at  Aintree,  and  it  was  from  her  hands  that  he  procured  the 
irrefragable  verification  of  the  fact  of  John  Sadler  and  Guy 
Green — not  their  copyists  in  Lowestoft,  Worcester,  and  Bow — 
being  the  real  inventors  of  printing  upon  ceramic  wares.  Her 
house  is  still  existing,  a  substantial  brick  building  ;  but  in 
common  with  the  appertaining  fields,  it  reverted  upon  her 
decease  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  the  writer  was  assured  by 
the  present  occupier,  who  was  a  contemporary  resident  for 
years  in  a  part  of  the  tenement,  that  Miss  Sadler  had  nothing 
to  devise,  even  could  she  have  found  any  kindred  to  succeed 
her;  in  short,  the  family  is  non-existent. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  when  any  well-known  family, 
which  has  often,  perhaps,  furnished  sons  or  daughters  who 
have  taken  a  worthy  part  in  their  country's  history,  vanish 
from  the  rolls.  A  feeling  akin  to  this  and  equally  sympa- 
thetic is  generated  when  the  possessor  of  genius  or  excellent 
ingenuity,  which  proves  a  mortal  blessing  to  numberless 
families,  is  found  to  be  represented  by  no  tangible  or 
visible  memento.  It  was  but  in  a  mournful  mood  that, 
as  day  declined,  we  retired  from  the  abode  of  the  worthy 
departed,  and,  proceeding  to  the  contiguous  old  well  of  St. 
Helen,  rested  upon  the  massive  wall,  and  whilst  imbibing 
refreshment  from  its  pure  and  unfailing  spring,  mused  on  the 
interesting  events  and  sad  completion  of  this  simple  but  very 
human  family  story. 
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Novel  utilization  of  Obsolete  Money. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  a  disabled  schooner,  the 
Bee,  was  beached  at  the  Magazines,  between  Egremont  and 
New  Brighton,  and  there  broken  up.  This  craft  belonged  to 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of 
its  class  hailing  from  that  port.  That  its  construction  must 
have  been  effected  within  the  past  five  and  thirty  years,  has 
been  proved  in  an  unsuspected  manner.  During  the  process 
of  demolition,  the  roundness  and  variety  in  size  of  the  bolt 

washers  "  attracted  the  attention  of  the  owner,  and  examina- 
tion shewed  a  large  portion  of  these,  to  the  number  of  from 
four  to  five  hundred,  to  be  old  corns  and  tokens.  The  writer 
has  only  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  few  which  had 
been  retained  for  curiosity's  sake,  but  judging  from  these  the 
greater  part  would  seem  to  have  been  penny  and  half-penny 
tokens  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;-~obverse,  God  save  the  King," 
with  bust  of  George  IV  ;  reverse,  "  For  Public  Accommoda- 

tion,  1830,"  in  three  lines  across  the  field.  Among  the 
other  pieces,  Isle  of  Man  and  English  half-pennies  of  last 
century,  with  American  cents,  have  been  noticed.  The  whole 
batch  is  just  what  might  be  expected  to  accumulate  at  the 
backs  of  shopkeeper's  tills,  or  was,  possibly,  a  store  disposed 
of  by  the  local  government  after  the  latest  of  its  tokens,  as 
just  described,  had  been  withdrawn  from  public  circulation. 
Their  utilization  in  securing  the  timbers  of  the  Bee,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  assumption  that  the  operation  of  cutting 
a  square  orifice  in  these  pieces  proved  more  convenient, 
as  well  as  less  costly,  than  that  of  clipping  the  ordinary 
quadrangular  head  from  copper  sheathing  for  similar  manipu- 
lations. 

Produce  of  the  Cheshire  Beach. 
The  following  notices  include  description  of  a  few  curious 
articles,  which,  though  found  during  recent  years,  had  not 
until  the  last  come  under  notice:  in  most  cases  report  had 
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made  the  writer  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  discovery,  but  he 
was  not  satisfied  to  classify  them  upon  mere  hearsay  or  a 
cursory  inspection.  Messrs.  G.  S.  Robertson  and  C.  Potter 
have  kindly  placed  their  late  acquisitions  at  his  service  for 
record,  that  they  may  add  their  quota  of  interest  to  the 
unique  little  museum,  sea-extracted  from  the  bank  and  beach 
during  the  past  half-century. 

Primeval  Period. 

An  Arrow-point  of  light-coloured  flint,  bi-winged,  stemless 
and  acute,  with  both  edges  finely  serrated.  The  extremity  is 
wanting,  but  originally  the  point  must  have  been  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  in  length  ;  it  is  now  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  Robertson  among  the  rocks  lying  between 
"The  Eye"  and  Little  Hilbre  islands,  and,  consequently, 
below  high  water  mark.  The  occurrence  of  this  most  inter- 
esting example  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  writer,  who  was  the 
first  to  discover  and  record  this  mine  of  pre-historic  remains 
of  manipulated  flints.  So  far  as  he  is  aware  it  is  the  only 
example  of  a  rare  North  of  England  type  hitherto  found  in 
our  district,  being  winged  without  a  stem,  serrated  aloDg  its 
edges,  and  narrow  whilst  unusually  elongated.  The  central 
portion  of  the  head  being  darker  than  the  edges  and  yet 
running  truly  parallel  to  the  tapering  sides  of  the  object,  shews 
the  manipulator  to  have  selected  a  natural  matrix  of  similar 
form,  unless  the  instrument  has  been  subjected  by  accident 
or  otherwise  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Sio)  Arrow-points  in  flint,  of  which  one  is  white,  semi- 
transparent,  unbarbed,  but  well  worked  to  a  triangular  Irish 
type,  and  possessing  a  shank  or  stem  ;  three  are  single-winged 
and  of  a  light  stone  colour,  and  the  others  are  of  oval  form. 

A  hnife  or  scraper  is  of  minute  proportions,  a  thin  and 
narrow  instrument  of  light-coloured  flint,  beautifully  edged 
by  a  single  stroke. 

A  scraper  of  black  flint. 
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Two  "  cores"  or  lumps  of  refuse,  from  which  no  more 
flakes  for  mauipulation  could  be  struck  off. 

The  last  uamed  ten  objects,  with  a  number  of  useless  flakes, 
have  been  found  by  the  writer  in  the  bank  or  upon  the  beach 
of  The  Eye,  Hilbre. 

The  presence  at  this  tide-wasted  islet  of  manipulated  flints, 
dating  from  pre-historic  times,  opens  a  wide  field  for  specula- 
tion as  to  the  era  of  their  deposition,  and  the  contemporary 
condition  of  the  upper  strata  at  the  spot.  The  writer  has  not 
hesitated  to  announce  upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  con- 
viction at  which  he  has  long  since  arrived,  that  even  so  late 
as  Roman-British  times  Hilbre  constituted  an  integral  portion 
of  the  main.  It  not  improbably  consisted  at  this  period- of  a 
large  promontory,  extended  and  curved  at  the  extremity  like 
that  of  Spurn  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  a  similar  denudation 
of  the  land  has  been  in  progress  for  unnumbered  centuries. 
The  flint  instruments  have  a  common  loamy  (but  possibly 
made)  soil  for  a  matrix,  varying  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
depth,  and  superincumbent  upon  the  common  new  Red  or 
Keuper  sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  contrast  is 
great  between  Hilbre  and  the  Meols  shore,  the  upper  strata  of 
the  latter,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  section,*  being 
wholly  absent  from  the  islands,  through  the  elevation  or  out- 
crop of  the  rock. 

Roman- B ritish  Period. 
Bronze. 

3  Heads  of  Dress-pins,  which  pins  have  originally  measured 

1  to  4  inches  in  length. 
2  Pins  of  fibulae. 

1  Key  of  small  size  (handle  broken.) 

1  Portion  of  the  splayed  rim  of  a  Cauldron,  measuring  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  apparently  formed  of 
two  plates  of  metal  welded  together.    Cauldrons  of  this 
*  Vide  Transactions,  N.S.,  vol.  vi,  opp.  p.  204. 
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era  are  of  very  great  rarity  :  several  which  have  occurred 
in  Northumberland  and  elsewhere,  and  thought  to  be  of 
Eoman  fabrication,  are  referred  to  a  much  later  date  by 
some  of  our  best  antiquaries.  In  this  case  both  the 
bronze  and  the  curved  form  of  the  rim  are  characteristic 
of  the  period. 

Terra  Gotta. 

2  Fragments  of  Samian  ware,  one  having  formed  part  of  the 

rim  of  a  patera  (found  1870.) 

Anglo- Saron  Period. 
Venny  (half),  Edw.  the  Confessor,  minted  at  Leicester  or 

Chester.        .    .    .    OSON  LEI." 
Annular  Brooch  in  bronze,  the  ring  digitated,  1  in.  diameter, 

pin  imperfect. 

Vin  for  the  hair,  f)  in.  long ;  its  reversible  and  probably  orna- 
mented head  is  wanting. 

Fragments  of  a  vessel  in  straw-coloured  glass,  one  having 
vertical  and  horizontal  moulding ;  another  is  a  pendant 
ornament,  terminating  in  a  rose  of  six  pellets  around  a 
larger  one  :  a  similar  object  was  found  in  the  previous 
year,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  same  drinking-cup  or 
biberon. 

1  Bead  of  amber,  much  decomposed  by  oxidation. 

2  Ditto  of  stone,  one  coarsely  grained,  the  other  fine  and 

close  :  both  of  small  size. 

MedicBval  Period. 
Coins—  Silver. 

Penny  of  Stephen,  rare  type,  cross  patee,  with 
smaller  ones  in  the  angles,  and  a  star  in  the 
centre,  mint  illegible. 
Do.  (one  J)  as  Hawkins,  PI.  xxii,  No.  270. 

2  Do.  (one  J)        Hy.  II,  London. 

3  Do.  (one  J)  do.  Colchester. 

1  Do.  (J)         do.  '^  .  .  .  ard: 
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1  Peuny  (J)  Hy.  Ill,  London. 

S    Do.    (J)  do.  uncertain. 

1    Do.  do.  Berwick. 

1  Do,    (^)  do.  (head  in  triangle)  Irish. 
3  Halfpenny  (one  J)  Ed.  I  or  II,  London. 

2  Farthings  do.  do. 
2  Pennies                   do.  do. 

2  Do.  do.  Bristol. 

3  Do.    (one  ^)  do.  Canterbury. 
1    Do.       (J)  do.  uncertain. 

1    Continental  imitation  sterling,  "  i  comes  hanonie 
VALENCHENENS,"  (John  II,  Count  of  Hainault.) 
A  Brooch,  with  pin  complete,  its  very  rare  form  closely  re- 
sembling a  horse's  shoe,  (a  fashion  recently  revived,)  the 
terminations  somewhat  recurved   to  either   side,  and 
bearing  a  zigzag  ornament. 

Latten. 

A  Personal  Seal,  the  face  of  which  is  circular  and  f  inch  in 
diameter;  the  handle  straight,  hexagonal,  and  perforated 
above  for  suspension.  It  is  really  a  love  token  or  pledge 
of  affection,  the  device  being  two  hands  enclasped,  with 
the  figure  of  a  dove  above.  The  circumscription  reads, 
AVEZ  LEL  AMV"(K),  a  bastard  mixture  of  Latin 
and  Norman-French,  characteristic  of  the  period,  but 
here  carried  to  excess  ;  it  signifies  "You  have  loyal  love." 
This  device  is  far  from  uncommon,  the  motto  being  of  a 
kindred  character  but  varied,  and  as  frequently  blundered, 
especially  as  regards  the  word  avez,  which  is  of  frequent 
recurrence,  but  often  reading  avet.  Two  examples,  from 
Dr.  Kendrick's  collection,  are  now  produced  for  compari- 
son ;  the  one  found  at  Wilton  being  inscribed,  AVET 
"  LEL  AMI,"  the  other  from  Dorchester,  "  MOUN 
"  QYER  AVET,"  which  was  probably  intended  for 
Mon  Ceur  Avez,—"  You  possess  my  heart."  Occasion- 
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ally  the  avez  is  abbreviated  tbrough  abstraction  of  the 
final  letter,  thus  leaving  ave,  which,  being  a  well-known 
word  of  address,  has  resulted  in  a  very  natural  misap- 
prehension. The  letters  on  our  Cheshire  example  are 
but  roughly  cut,  dating  from  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century. — Coll.  G.  S.  Roberlson. 

A  Brooch,  lacquered,  of  annular  form,  and  possessing  its 
original  pin  complete,  f  inch  in  diameter.  Upon  its 
flat  face  a  few  characters  may  be  detected,  alternating 
with  squares  of  imbricated  ornament.  The  inscription 
reads,  "  >{<  lESVS  NAZAE,"  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Pilatial  tttnlus/'  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Judseorum," which, 
with  variations  of  abridgment,  appears  upon  some  half 
a  dozen  brooches,  perfect  and  imperfect,  found  on  this 
shore,  as  also  upon  a  spindle  whorl  the  writer  picked  out 
of  a  bank  upon  Hilbre  proper.  These  objects,  however, 
are  all  of  pewter,  whereas  the  present  small  example  is  not 
only  of  a  much  harder  metal  but  of  infinitely  neater 
execution,  and  the  characters  are  considerably  smaller, 
dating  from  13th  or  I4th  century. —  Coll.  G.  S.  Eobertson. 

A  Brooch,  circular,  with  pin,  convex  and  plain. 

A  Finger  Ring,  with  diagonal  ornament ;  another  engraved 
with  a  variety  of  rudely-formed  crosses. 

4  Fermails,  or  plain  ring-brooches  of  small  size,  measuring 
only  J  to  I  of  aji  inch  in  diameter,  but  each  with  its  pin 
complete. 

6  Pins  of  slender  make,  to  2^  in.  long,  and  furnished  with 
semigiobular  heads,  probably  16th  or  17th  century. 
The  metallic  attachments  to  straps  (of  latten)  are  numerous, 
comprising,  however,  the  usual  forms,  as  well  as  propor- 
tion of  buckles,  hasps,  studs,  and  other  ornaments, 
keepers  and  tags. 

Armlet  (1 )  composed  of  flat  wire  of  circular  form,  furnished 
with  cusps,  which  appear  to  have  held  coloured  pastes. 
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8  Handles  of  C offer et- drawers^  two  and  three-lobed. 
2  Ditto,  semicircular. 

1  UDcertain  object  iu  form  of  a  shovel,  Ijin.  loDg,  and 
perforated  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  It  may  have  been 
merely  an  ornament  for  the  chatelaine,  like  other 
miniature  articles  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman  times. 

'Portion  of  a  Jew's  Harp,  (see  Inventorium  Sejnilchrale, 
p.  1 19,  engraving  of  a  similar  object  found -in  Kent.) 
Lead  and  Pewter. 

Portion  of  a  Pilgrim's  Sign  with  one  of  its  suspensory  loops. 
The  adjoining  portions  of  the  rim  bear  a  part  (or  parts) 
of  an  inscription,  "  B  III  P  "  L  A  V  E,"  but  the  order 
of  succession  must  be  considered  uncertain  until  the 
sign  can  be  compared  with  a  perfect  example.  No 
hitherto  published  one  serves  us  in  this  respect. 

Fragment  of  an  annular  Brooch,  inscribed  "EENV," 
probably  part  of  "Jesus  Nazarenus  Eex  Judseorum." 

6  Fragmentary  Brooches,  mostly  annular,  with  lozenge- 
shaped  ornaments  at  regular  intervals. 

8  Studs,  floral  or  shield-shaped. 

6  Hasps  and  Tags  from  straps  of  leather. 

1  Winder  for  thread,  originally  four-spiked. 

1  Ornament  perforated  at  top  for  suspension  to  the  neck, 
and  bearing  in  relief  a  rude  cross. 

Iron. 

A  Sword  of  the  Anglo-Norman  or  EarJy-English  period.  The 
blade  is  two-edged,  centrally  ribbed,  and  was  originally 
about  20  inches  long  :  it  still  bears  the  latten  mounting  of 
the  scabbard  (of  leather  or  wood),  which  has  decomposed. 
The  strig  or  hilt  is  iron,  and  covered  by  a  handle  in 
ash-wood,  its  splayed  guard  being  protected  by  plates  of 
iron  and  latten,  4  inches  wide  and  rivetted  together. 
The  flat-sided  pommel  is  similarly  mounted,  but,  for 
greater  convenience  in  handling,  one  of  its  extremities 

L  2 
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(inward  in  use),  is  more  obtuse.  Total  present  length, 
2S^  inches.  This  is  the  first  example  of  a  large  weapon 
hitherto  discovered  here  ;  some  pieces  of  mounting  of  a 
sword,  or  of  daggers,  being  the  sole  indications  of  their 
use  in  the  isolated  community  resident  at  Meols. 
Coll.  G.  8.  Robert so?i. 

A  Spade  Blade,  of  narrow  form,  having  only  a  breadth  of  five 
to  four  inches,  to  a  length  of  eight  inches  :  its  sides,  to 
the  length  of  five  inches,  are  flanged  and  equally 
tapering,  enclosing  portions  of  the  end  of  the  shaft  of 
oak-wood,  which  has  been  additionally  secured  in  its 
place  by  a  nail  of  iron,  inserted  from  the  front. 

A  Pair  of  Hcissors,  in  form  somewhat  resembling  a  single 
blade  found  many  years  ago,  and  figured  in  Ancient 
Meals,''  pi.  26,  No.  6  ;  but  here  the  backs  of  the  blades 
are  straight,  in  place  of  being  curved;  and  judging  from 
the  forms  of  the  large  series  of  knives  obtained  from  this 
locality,  the  little  instrument  before  us,  which  measures 
3|-  inches  in  length,  probably  dates  from  the  11th 
to  the  13th  century. 

2  Knives  J  one  perfect  and  splayed,  inwardly  at  the  heft, 
9  inches  long;  the  other  imperfect,  twisted  towards  the 
heft,  3|-  inches  long. 

Object  of  uncertain  use,  lozenge-shape,  possibly  used  as  a 
washer. 

9  Heads  of  Bolts  (5),  washers  of  ditto,  (4). 

2  Portions  of  Horse  Shoes,  of  small  size,  measuring  only 
4  by  inches,  with  recurved  "  frog,"  and  holes  for  seven 
nails,  13th  to  14th  century. 

2  Ditto,  similar,  but  used  with  six  nails  only. 

J  Horse  Shoe,  5  by  4  in.,  sharply  oval  in  form,  with  six  holes, 
two  of  which  are  still  occupied  by  the  original  nails : 
date,  about  15th  century.  This  is  a  fine  and  perfect 
example  of  its  rare  class  :  it  is  the  only  one  having  any 
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pretensions  to  age,  as  yet  secured  from  the  beach,  that 

in  Mr.  Mayer's  collection  being  of  modern  fabrication.— 

Coll.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
Point  of  a  pry ch- spur,  1 2th  century. 
Rowel  of  a  spur,  with  five  points,  I4th  to  15th  century. 
Buckle  for  Harness,  of  penannular  form,  with  a  flat  tongue, 

longer  than  the  diamater  of  the  ring,  which  is  2  inches. 
Key  for  inner  door  or  cupboard,  Sjin.  long,  cir.  16th  century. 
Handle  of  a  Ladle,  the  termination  doubly  recurved,  5jin. 

long. 

Pin  or  Skewer,  headed,  1 1  in.  long. 

Wood. 

Planks  of  Oak,  rivetted  together  by  a  considerable  number  of 
iron  clench -bolts,  larger,  but  of  similar  shape  to  those  used 
for  boats,  and  as  have  been  for  a  long  course  of  years 
procurable  on  the  beach,  opposite  the  present  village  of 
Great  Meols.  Found  December,  1870.  No  doubt  the 
remains  of  a  mediaeval  wreck. 

• 

Glass. 

4  Beads  of  small  size,  their  form  being  between  annular  and 

globular,  straw  coloured. 
Foot   of  a   Bottle,  with   circular  medallion,  bearing  a^e 

16th  century. 

Tekra  Cotta. 
Bead,  well  formed,  lin.  diameter. 

Numerous  fragments  of  Wares,  glazed  and  unglazed,  and 
ranging  in  colour  from  brick-red  to  a  light  stone-colour ; 
one  painted  red  in  the  inner  surface.  A  portion  of  a 
Bowl,  in  red  earth,  deserves  mention ;  it  has  been 
partially  glazed  in  yellow,  and  remains  of  a  white 
pigment  appear  outwardly  upon  the  rim,  and  inwardly 
below  it.  The  vessel  has  had  a  diameter  of  about  5|iu., 
and  two  loop  handles,  one  of  which  remains. 
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Stone. 

6  Segments  of  Haematite  (oxide  of  iron)  crystals,  rubbed 
down  to  a  smooth  surface,  and  worn  or  otherwise  retained 
about  the  person  as  charms.* 

1  Atnulet  of  hard  and   light   coloured   stone,  perforated 

diagonally  for  suspension. 
Mule,  or  lower  stone  of  a  Quern,  or  hand-mill,  of  coarse 
ragstone,  or  mill-stone  grit,  (December,  1870.)  Several 
examples  are  in  the  Mayer  collection,  and  the  writer  has 
found  several  portions  of  others  upon  this  beach. 

Shells. 

Limpet-Shell,  of  good  size  :  its  apex  having  been  removed  by 
some  sharp  instrument,  the  annular  remain  would  seem 
to  have  been  utilized  as  an  ornament,  and  probably  was 
strung  with  beads  for  a  necklet. 

Bone. 

2  Skewers :    one  artificially  pointed,  the  other  a  naturally 

tapering  bone. 

1  Portion  of  a  small  bone  perforated  for  use,  as  the  handle  of 

a  knife,  or  other  small  instrument. 
I  Bead  of  minute  size. 
1  Winder,  cruciform. 

Human  Eemains. 
Tooth  and  osseous  fragments,  with  charcoal,  from  a  deposit 
of  cremated  remains,  of  uncertain  date. 

Animal  Remains. 
Teeth  of  Deer,  Oxen,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Dogs, — all  these 
being  from  the  various  strata  in  which  archaeological 
remains  are  found. 

*  The  Blackmore  Museum,  at  Salisbury, — exceediuglj'-  rich  in  every  class  of 
anciently-manipulated  objects  in  stone, — possesses  a  pyramidal  section  of  a 
hcematitic  sphere,  rubbed  to  a  smooth  surface  like  our  Meols  examples,  and 
perforated.  It  was  obtained  in  Feru,  and  though  this  fact  is  interesting  as 
confirmatory  of  me,  it  renders  no  assistance  on  the  greatly  desiderated  point  of 
age. 


NOTES   ON   THE   PRESENCE   OF  THE  BEAR 
rURSUSJ  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


Bi/  James  Paierso/?,  Esq. 
(Bead  30th  Novembeb,  1871.) 


The  railway  under  construction  through  the  town  of  War- 
rington is  carried  upon  a  viaduct  across  the  Bewsey  valley, 
where  extensive  excavations  were  required  in  order  to  reach 
a  rock  foundation  upon  which  the  supporting  pillars  were 
laid.  About  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  a  subterranean 
forest  was  cut  through,  from  which  was  excavated  a  portion 
of  the  crania  and  maxillary  bones  of  a  bear ;  but  the  fossil 
is  very  imperfect,  and  belongs  to  a  smaller  species  than  the 
cave  bear  ^ursus  spelceus.J  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  discovery  of  this  fossil,  as  remains  of  the  bear  have  been 
found  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  in  other  parts  of  England, 
and  recent  researches  in  geological  science  have  shewn  the 
animal  to  have  been  indigenous  with  other  extinct  mammalia 
which  roamed  the  primseval  forests  of  ancient  Britain.  Our 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  British  bear  is  not  extensive,  and 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  contribute  the  little  we  possess,  as 
gathered  from  scientific  and  other  authors,  in  a  brief 
collated  form. 

The  vast  quantity  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  bear  in  the 
caverns  of  Germany  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  many  authors  spoke  of  them  under  the  title 
of  fossil  unicorn.^    Bristoe  referring  to  the  teeth  of  the 


*  Cnviefs  Fos.nl  Mammalia,  p.  118. 
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German  cave  bear,  remarks,  that  it  formed  for  a  long  time 
part  of  its  materia  medica  under  the  name  of  fossil  licor?!* 
The  first  osteological  notice  of  the  cave  bear  was  given  by 
Hayn,  in  ](S12,  in  a  romantic  and  speculative  work,  under 
the  title  of  Ephemerides  of  Curious  Matters  in  Nature,  in 
which  he  describes  and  figures  many  of  these  fossils  under 
the  title  of  "  the  bones  of  dragons!'  Vollgand,  a  succeed- 
ing collector,  adheres  to  the  same  term,  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  great  dragons  were  then  found  living  and 
flying  in  Transylvania. f  About  a  century  later,  Bruckman 
discovered  similar  fossils  in  the  Hungarian  caves,  and  he 
appears  to  be  the  first  wdio  compared  them  with  the  bones  of 
the  bear.  M.  Espen  describes  and  figures  a  considerable 
number  of  bones  from  the  caverns  of  Franconia,  all  of  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  bear  ;  but  they  were  subsequently  found  to 
belong  to  the  bear,  tiger,  wolf,  and  hysena.  In  1794  the 
celebrated  anatomist  P.  Oampen  attempted  a  classification  of 
these  fossils,  and  was  the  first  to  recognize  any  distinction 
between  the  fossil  species  amongst  themselves.  His  re- 
searches, assisted  by  Rossenmiiller,  an  anatomist  of  Leipsic, 
resulted  in  1795  in  the  publication  of  Materials  for  the 
History  and  Knowledge  of  ilie  Fossil  Bones,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fossil  osteology  of  the  bear. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  science  up  to  the  publication  of 
Baron  Cuvier's  great  work,  who  though  remote  from  the 
actual  locality  of  these  bones,  was  fortunate  enough,  by  his 

*  World  before  the  Deluge,  p.  424. 
t  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  "which  gives  a  description  of  these 
so-called  "  dragons,"  but  an  account  of  a  great  dragon  slain  by  Valentine,  one 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  is  recorded. — L'Abbe  de  Yertot,  vol.  ii,  p.  250. 
Francis  I,  king  of  France,  was  presented  in  1530  with  a  dragon,  having  seven 
heads  and  two  feet,  which  for  its  rarity  was  said  to  be  worth  2,000  ducats 
— Chronic.  Cromeor.  Politic,  Lib.  ii,  p.  349.  Saint  George  of  Cappadocia, 
who  encountered  and  slew  a  great  dragon  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
A.D.,  has  been  elected  as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and  his  figure  is  one  of 
the  badges  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. — Dr.  Heylin's  Hist  of 
St.  George,  part  i,  c.  5,  s.  4;  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  book  i,  c.  10,  vol.  ii, 
p.  157  ;  Selden's  Notes  on  Drayton'' s  Polyolbion,  p.  68, 
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access  to  valuable  collections,  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner 
infinitely  more  complete  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
done.  He  enters  largely  and  minutely  into  a  comparative 
anatomical  examination  of  the  fossils  with  living  species, 
and  the  result  of  his  observations  led  him  to  classify  them 
under  two  distinct  species.  To  the  cave  bear  he  gave  the 
name  of  Ursus  Spelceus,  and  the  other  Ursus  Artoideus.  All 
the  others  he  considered  varieties  of  these  two. 

The  publication  of  Cuvier's  work  proved  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  palaeontologists  in  England,  at  which  time  comparatively 
little  was  known  of  the  ancient  ruminantia  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  recent  investigations  have  brought  to  light  a  large 
series  of  fossil  carnivora,  from  the  ossiferous  caves  and  fissures 
in  the  rock  formation  of  England,  identical  with  continental 
species.  A  systematic  exploration  into  most  of  the  ossiferous 
caves  then  known  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  the 
results  of  his  interesting  researches  were  published  in  1823, 
in  his  Ixeliquicc  Diluviancs.  In  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay, 
Devon,  were  found  the  remains  of  bears,  hysenas,  elephants, 
&c.  ;  and  he  considered  it  to  have  been  inhabited  by  bears 
before  it  became  a  den  for  hysenas.  Becent  investigations 
into  this  repository  of  extinct  mammalia  have  brought  to  light 
remains  of  the  bear  in  great  abundance.*  The  species  found 
in  this  cave  have  been  identified  by  Professor  Owen,  and  were 
referable  to  U.  Spelseus  and  U.  Priscus  (Goldf.)  Owen 
remarks  concerning  the  latter  that  its  absorbent  condition 
hardly  permits  a  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  same  antiquity  as 
the  remains  of  U.  Speleeus.  At  Oreston,  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  teeth  and  bones  of  the  bear  were  discovered  in 
1821  referable  to  U.  Priscus  and  U.  Spelseus.f  Remains  of 
the  bear  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone  caves  on  Durdham 

*  Froc.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iii,  p.  386.  Trayis.  Geol.  Soc,  2vd  S.,  vol.  vi,  p.  433. 
Reports  Brit.  Assoc.,  1865  to  1870  inclusive, 
f  Owen's  British  Mammals,  p.  103. 
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Down,  near  Bristol,  and  the  cave  at  Paviland.*  The  Brixham 
cave,  Torquay,  was  discovered  and  explored  by  Dr.  Falconer 
in  1858,t  and  subsequently  by  others,]:  in  which  numerous 
mammalian  remains  have  been  found — amongst  them  the  left 
hind  leg  of  a  bear.§  Similar  remains  are  described  by 
Professor  Owen  as  having  been  found  in  Yelm  Bridge  cavern, 
and  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  in  the  ossiferous  caves  of  the 
Mendip  Hills.  Their  remains  have  also  been  found  associated 
with  other  cave  animals  near  Kendal,Il  and  a  cave  at  Kirkdale 
in  Yorkshire  has  yielded  some  large  remains  of  U.  Spelseus. 
The  huge  size  which  the  males  of  this  species  attained  may 
be  estimated  by  the  upper  canine  tooth  from  the  cave  at 
Kirkdale  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Buckland,1[  and  from 
Kent's  Hole,  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Owen,** 
the  size  of  which  extinct  bear,  Ouvier  says,  must  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  horse. 

From  the  researches  of  palseontologists  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  remains  of  fossil  bears  are  so  numerous  in  this 
country  as  on  the  Continent.  In  the  great  bear  cave  of 
Kiihloch  in  Germany,  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that 
the  quantity  of  animal  matter  within  the  cavern  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  5,000  cubic  feet ;  and  that  allowing  two  cubic 
feet  of  dust  and  bones  for  each  individual  animal,  we  shall 
have  in  this  single  vault  the  remains  of  at  least  2,500  bears.ff 

Ursus  Spelseus,  along  with  the  remains  of  other  fauna,  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered  about  Bedford,  Grays  in  Essex, 
Whitstable  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  at  Tewkesbury  ;  in 
the  pleocene  deposits  of  Beeston,  in  Norfolk  ;  in  the  fresh- 
water formation  at  Olacton,  and  in  the  river  gravels  at  Illford 

*  Falconer  Palceon.  Mem.,  vol.  ii,  p.  538.  Quarterly  Jour.  GeoL  Soc, 
vol.  xvi,  p.  487. 

t  Palceon.  Mem.,  vol.  ii,  p.  486.  |  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xvi,  p.  189. 
Lubbock,  Fre-hist.  Times,  pp.  283,  307,  2nd  edit.  §  Geologist,  vol.  iv,  p.  154. 
Goodwin's  Archceol.  Hand  Book,  vol.  ii.  ||  Owen's  i^oss.  ilf am. ;  Anstead's 
Geol.,  vol.  ii,  p.  142.  H  Reliquice  Diluviana,  p.  261.  **  British  Foss.  Mam., 
p.  91.    tt  Notes  on  Reliq.  Diluv.,  pp.  138,  139. 
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and  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood.*  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
however,  entertains  a  doubt  whether  any  clear  case  of  the 
remains  of  this  species  has  been  found  in  the  river  drift 
gravels.  It  is  observed  by  Professor  Owen  that  the  latest 
ursine  remains  having  any  claim  to  be  admitted  into  a  record 
of  British  fossils  are  the  entire  skull  and  portions  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  bear  found  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
Fen,  and  they  belong  to  the  existing  European  black  variety 
of  Ursus  Arctos.f  The  oldest  fossil  referable  to  the  genus 
ursus  from  British  strata  is  the  crown  of  a  molar  tooth  which 
was  found  associated  with  the  teeth  of  a  hog,  and  a  species 
of  felis  as  large  as  a  leopard  at  Newbourn,  near  Woodbridge 
in  Suffolk. I  The  stratum  is  believed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to 
belong  to  the  red  crag  ;  if  so,  the  fossil  in  question  is  referable 
to  miocene  strata,  and  would  give  a  pre-glacial  occupation  to 
the  bear  in  the  British  Isles.  Their  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  limestone  caves  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  imbedded 
beneath  deep  stiff  clay.§  These  caves  were  examined  by  me 
recently,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  overlying  clay  is  of  glacial 
origin,  which  presumably  confirms  its  pre-glacial  antiquity. 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  on  British  bears  and  wolves,  has  been 
published  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  for  June,  1871, 
in  which  he  describes  Ursus  Spelaeus  having  been  found  at 
Buxton  in  a  deposit  of  pre-glacial  origin  ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Dawkins  that  the  bear  is  one  of  the  few 
British  mammals  which  survived  the  changes  characteristic 
of  that  epoch. 

*  Prestwich  Phil.  Trans  ,  1864,  p.  284.  "  Quaternary  Mam."  in  Lnbbock's 
Pre-hist.  Times.    Palceon.  Mem.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  22. 

t  The  Fen  bear  was  discovered  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Woodwardian  museum.  The  upper  and  under  jaw  of  the  same 
species,  and  from  the  same  locality,  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey 
Egerton,  Bart.  In  size  the  Fen  bear  appears  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  the 
great  cave  bear. 

\  Morris's  British  Fossils,  p.  362. 

§  Archceologia  xxix,  pp.  384,  385.    Athenmim,  1851,  p.  718. 
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During  the  historic  period  the  bear  existed  in  the  South  of 
England,  the  Midland  shires,  the  North,  in  Wales,  and  in 
Scotland.  It  was  common  till  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century  at  least. 

There  are  several  collections  of  historical  Triads  still 
extant  in  the  Welsh  language,  which  Mr.  York,  in  his 
*'  Eoyal  Tribes,"  supposes  to  have  been  compiled  about  the 
year  650.  The  most  complete  of  these  Triads  have  been 
published  in  the  Myvrian  Archaiology,  from  which  we  learn 
that,  when  the  tribe  of  the  Cymry  first  settled  in  the  island, 
it  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  and  horned  cattle,  &c.  Plutarch 
relates  they  were  transported  to  Rome,  and  were  held  in  great 
estimation  on  account  of  their  superior  fierceness.  The 
learned  author  of  the  History  of  Manchester,  quoting  from 
Claudean,  says  that  amongst  the  wild  beasts  which  infested 
the  forests  of  Britain  was  a  numerous  breed  of  bears.  It  is 
also  reported  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who,  upon  his  return 
to  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Britain,  exhibited,  amongst 
other  concomitants  of  his  triumph,  combats  of  British  bears.* 
In  the  excavations  of  the  hypocausts  at  Cilurnum  on  the 
Roman  wall,  the  tooth  of  a  bear  of  large  size  was  found, 
perforated  with  two  holes,  by  which  it  had  probably  been 
suspended  and  worn  as  a  badge  upon  the  person  of  its 
captor.  A  bear  hunt  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  Winton 
as  having  taken  place  in  Scotland,  a  d.  885  ;  and  Martial 
makes  allusion  to  the  same  practice.  The  records,  however, 
relating  to  its  existence  in  historic  times  are  very  scanty,  and 
not  always  reliable. 

Amongst  the  legends  blended  with  historic  narrative  in  the 
writings  of  Boece,  he  relates  that  the  son  of  Alexander  Bois, 

*  Such  was  the  extent  to  which  this  passion  was  carried  by  the  Eomans,  that 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  during  the  consulship  of  Gordianus, 
an  incredible  number  of  wild  beasts  were  conveyed  to  Eome  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people,  and  no  less  than  one  thousand  bears  were  hunted  and  killed  in 
one  day, — Goltz,  p.  102  ;  Gordianus,  p.  158  ;   Universal  Hist.,  vol.  vi,  p.  391. 
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who  with  his  mother  had  been  preserved  when  the  castle  of 
Urquhart  was  taken  by  Edward  I,  killed  a  mighty  bear  that 
infested  the  country,  and  in  memory  of  the  event  received 
the  appellation  of  Fo7'- beast,  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
pronounced  Forbes.* 

A  similar  legend  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Gordon, 
who,  in  1057,  is  said  to  have  slain  a  fierce  bear  that  wasted 
the  country.  The  tradition  relates  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  royal  hunt,  a  bear  of  unusual  size  suddenly  turned  at  bay, 
and  made  straight  for  the  king,  who  headed  the  pursuit.  The 
royal  train  stood  paralysed,  or  fled  :  one  veteran  retainer 
alone  stood  unappalled,  and,  rushing  in,  when  the  bear 
was  attacking  the  king,  by  dint  of  strength  gored  him  down 
to  the  ground  :  hence  Gordon. \  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the 
Huntly  bear,  which  had  no  foundation  in  fact.J  The  Gordons 
obtained  their  names  from  Gordon-in-the-Merse,  where  their 
ancestor,  an  Anglo-Norman,  first  settled  in  the  reign  of 
David  L§ 

A  singular  story  is  related  by  Siward  Earl  of  Northumbria 
in  giving  an  account  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  a 
Danish  earl,  who,  as  she  was  walking  one  day  in  the  wood 
near  her  father's  house,  accompanied  only  by  her  woman, 
a  large  bear,  rushing  from  among  the  trees  and  frightening 
away  her  attendant,  carried  off"  the  young  lady  alone,  &c.|| 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  date  to  pronounce  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  whether  the  Saxon  word  arth,  which 
signifies  bear,  has  been  derived  from  the  representative  of 

*  The  surname  of  Forbes  was  derived  from  the  lands  of  Forbes  v.  Aberdeen, 
granted  by  Alexander  II,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, , to  the  pro- 
genitor of  this  noble  family. — BurUe^s  Peerage. 

f  Ferrerius'  History  of  the  name  Gordon.  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol. 
ii,  p.  312. 

X  Notes  to  Barber's  Bruce,  New  Edit.,  p.  450  ;  Pennant's  Notes  in  Lightfoot's 
Flora  Scotica,  i,  p.  15  ;  Laing's  Scottish  Seals,  pp.  55,  56. 
§  Chambers's  Caledonia. 

II  Brompton's  Chron.,  p.  809,  945.  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  16. 
Notes  to  Rappin's  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  134. 
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the  northern  bear,  which  was  an  object  of  worship  under 
the  ancient  mythology  of  Britain,  or  whether  in  part  due 
to  the  fabulous  Arthur  of  romance,  or  the  traditionary 
retreats  and  haunts  of  the  bear.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
names  of  many  of  our  mountains,  woods,  and  rivers  may 
be  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  these  causes.  Less  uncer- 
tain is  the  Koman  name  Urswich  applied  to  a  district  in 
Ulverston,  near  the  old  Roman  road  to  Carlisle,  signifying 
the  place  of  the  bear,"  Urspeth  is  the  name  given  to  a 
district  in  Chester-le-Street,  Durham,  and  is  probably  a  con- 
traction of  the  words  "  Ursus  path."  In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  which  doubtless 
contained  large  herds  of  bears,  we  have  no  records  handed 
down  to  us ;  but  in  the  early  ages,  before  the  introduction  of 
letters,  the  achievements  of  heroes  were  perpetuated  by  rude 
sculptures  on  stone :  to  such  probably  the  antique  monument 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  ancient  town  of  Penrith  belongs. 
The  legend  connected  with  it  relates  that  a  Sir  Owen  Csesarius, 
a  famous  warrior,  killed  so  many  wild  bears,  which  infested 
the  country  in  great  numbers,  that  the  monument  was  erected 
in  honour  of  the  execution  he  made  amongst  them. 

The  passion  for  hunting  which  actuated  the  Saxon  kings  and 
thanes  doubtless  contributed  to  a  large  extent  in  rendering 
their  existence  very  scarce  for  at  least  a  century  before  the 
close  of  the  Saxon  period.  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  paper  on 
The  Death  of  Species,  considers  the  bear  to  have  died  out 
about  the  year  1041,  or  1031.  This  appears  to  be  about  the 
date  which  Camden  and  other  writers  assign  to  the  Caledonian 
bear ;  but  Mr.  Newman  gives  no  particulars  as  a  reason  for 
fixing  upon  those  dates,  and  they  are  probably  assumed  from 
the  passage  in  Domesday,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
town  of  Norwich,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  furnished 
annually  one  bear  to  the  king,  and  six  dogs  for  baiting  it. 
I  think  it  more  than  probable  the  Norwich  bears  must  either 


have  been  imported,  or  they  were  the  remnants  of  British 
bears  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  baiting.  The  hunting  of 
the  wild  bear  was  one  of  the  royal  sports ;  and  having, 
shortly  before  this  period,  become  exterminated,  the  Confessor 
imposed  a  tribute  to  the  support  of  his  amusement,  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  bears  and  dogs  for  the 
purpose  of  being  baited ;  and,  so  far  as  history  permits  us  to 
form  an  opinion,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Koman  sport  of 
bear-baiting.*  There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  died  out 
at  an  earlier  period  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Newman. 
The  Poenitential  of  Archt.  Ecgbert,  (Monumetiia  Ecclesias- 
tica  in  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,")  which 
was  drawn  up  about  the  year  750,  speaks  expressly  of  the 
bear  as  being  at  that  time  a  denizen  of  the  forest.  In  the 
Laws  and  Institutes,  ascribed  to  Howell  Dda,  which  were 
drawn  up  about  two  hundred  years  later,  while  enumerating 
the  wild  animals  then  existing  in  the  forests,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  bear;  and  the  subsequent  Danish  laws  are  also 
silent  regarding  them.  This  evidence  leads  to  the  probable 
conclusion  that  the  animal,  as  a  British  species,  died  out  in 
its  wild  state  in  England  and  Wales  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

In  the  extensive  Caledonian  forests  it  probably  survived 
till  a  later  date.  It  is  stated  by  Camden,  on  the  authority  of 
Plutarch,  that  tlie  Caledonian  bear  maintained  its  existence, 
in  spite  of  the  huntsman,  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  at  least. 

*  For  several  centuries  after  the  times  of  the  Confessor  this  barbarous  custom 
prevailed  in  England.  "When  Erasmus  \dsited  it,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
he  found  many  herds  of  bears  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  baiting  !  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  kept  his  bearward,  whose  annual 
pay  was  20s. — Chetham  Papers,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  201.  Mr.  Beaumont,  in  his 
learned  History  of  the  Botelers,  Lords  of  Warrington,  found  in  the  rent-roll  of 
Sir  William  le  Boteler,  who  died  in  1380,  the  name  of  Geffisou  recorded  as 
that  of  bear- ward.  This  office  appears  to  have  existed  in  Lancashire  so  late 
as  1638.  In  that  year  William  Fox,  of  Garstang,  bear-ward,  was  indicted  at  the 
Preston  sessions,  to  answer  for  an  assault,  when  Francis  Clark,  another  bear- 
ward,  became  security  for  his  better  behaviour. 
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Such  is  the  brief  and  imperfect  outline  I  have  attempted  to 
sketch  of  this  interesting  species  of  our  ancient  quadrupeds, 
which  long  survived  the  decay  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
more  huge  mammalia  of  palaeolithic  times  ;  and  its  congener, 
the  harmless  badger,  and  last  representative  of  the  genera,  is 
fast  disappearing  from  amongst  us,  though  not  extinct  at  the 
present  day. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CHAMELEON. 
By  J.  T,  Towsoii,  F.R.G.S. 
(Read  16th  November,  1871.) 


The  chameleon  is  u  reptile  that  has  attracted  more  general 
attention  than  any  other  saurian,  principally  from  its  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  changing  its  colour.  For  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  Natural  Historians,  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  have  given  minute  descriptions 
of  its  organization  and  its  hahits  ;  hut  it  appears  that  most  of 
these  accounts  have  been  compiled  from  the  observations  of 
Aristotle.  No  doubt  exists  that  Pliny  derives  his  information 
exclusively  from  this  source. 

In  1859,  I  read  a  paper  on  the  chameleon  before  this 
Society,  and  in  18G0  a  second  paper.  The  object  of  these 
was  to  show  that  some  statements,  which  I  regarded  as  inac- 
curacies, had  remained  uncontradicted  during  a  very  long 
period  of  time  ;  and  as  these  papers  were  illustrated  by  several 
living  specimens,  as  well  as  by  skeletons  and  dissected  parts, 
I  was  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  my  remarks.  The  first 
statement  to  which  I  objected  was  "  the  absence  of  a 
"sternum."  In  the  very  numerous  cases  I  have  dissected  I 
have  found  a  bone  that  has  performed  the  duties  of  a  sternum, 
as  far  as  the  anterior  five  pair  of  ribs  are  concerned.  But  the 
false  ribs  are  entirely  unsupported  by  this  bone,  and  the  eight 
posterior  ribs  are  united  by  their  cartilaginous  prolongations 
towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  belly.  In  young  specimens, 
in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  this  bone  had  a 
cartilaginous  appearance,  but  in  the  older  animals  it  had 
become  completely  ossified. 

It  had  also  been  stated  that  the  "  clavicle  was  entirely 
"  absent."  It  is  true  that  the  bone  of  the  chameleon  that  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  clavicle,  is  very  different  in  form  to  that 
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in  the  human  skeleton,  or  to  the  furcula  of  birds,  being  a  very- 
compact  bone  of  a  rhomboidal  form. 

The  cnrious  mechanism  bywhich  the  chameleon  is  enabled 
to  strike  its  prey  has  not  been  fully  described.  When  the 
tongue  is  not  projected,  the  tubular  part,  about  four  inches 
and  three-quarters  long,  is  folded  back  on  the  lingual  bone, 
which  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  so  articulated  to  the 
base  of  the  horns  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  is 
drawn  back  in  the  mouth,  the  whole  of  the  tongue  being  then 
contained  within  the  mouth. 

The  preparation  for  striking  its  prey  is  to  bring  the  base 
of  the  horns  forward  in  the  mouth,  when  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  protrudes  about  a  half  an  inch.  It  then  watches  its 
prey,  at  which  it  strikes  with  such  rapidity  and  certainty,  that 
in  most  cases  I  have  witnessed,  it  has  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  fly  on  the  wing. 


Fig.  I  represents  the  os-hyoides  when  the  tongue  is  not 
projected.  Fig.  II  the  os-hyoides  when  the  chameleon  is 
preparing  to  strike  its  prey.  «  ^  is  the  lingual  bone,  round 
which  the  tubular  part  of  the  tongue  is  gathered  when  not 
projected,    c  b  and  c  h  the  horns,    h  the  base  of  the  horns. 

The  principal  object,  however,  I  had  in  view,  in  preparing 
this  third  paper,  was  to  bring  to  notice  a  fact  regarding  the 
chameleon  which  has  never  before  been  recorded,  and  so  far 
departing  from  all  former  statements,  that,  if  it  were  not 
established  by  undoubtable  observations,  could  scarcely  gain 
credence. 

The  fact  had  never  before  been  doubted  that  the  chameleon 
reproduced  by  means  of  eggs  laid  in  the  sand,  and  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun.    In  confirmation  of  this  belief,  I  had 
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a  chameleon  which  died  immediately  after  laying  thirty-two 
eggs ;  and  many  similar  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

About  five  years  since  the  Honourable  Lady  Oust  procured 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  pair  of  chameleons  which, 
to  all  appearance,  were  a  very  much  smaller  variety  of  the 
Chamoeleo  vulgaris  of  Egypt.  In  size,  it  is  not  more  than 
one  half  of  that  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  But 
size  does  not  determine  species,  even  amongst  higher  classes 
of  animals.  The  female,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  brought 
forth  nine  living  young.  Her  ladyship  invited  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Turner,  and  myself  to  investigate  the  matter,  which 
was  established  beyond  a  doubt.  In  a  few  weeks  a  second 
brood  was  brought  forth,  and  since  that  period  her  ladyship 
has  had  others  bringing  forth  living  young.  The  number 
of  the  young  vary  from  nine  downwards.  In  the  present 
year  there  is  a  chameleon  at  Leasowe  Castle  that  brought 
forth,  in  Madeira,  nine  young  ones  at  a  birth;  the  cold 
summer  in  this  country  killed  all  but  two,  which  are  still 
alive  (9th  October,  1872.) 

No  doubt  these  chameleons  are  ovo-viviparous.  But  the 
difference  between  oviparous  and  ovo-viviparous  reptiles  is 
not,  physiologically,  so  great  as  would  at  first  appear.  Both 
reproduce  from  eggs ;  but  the  former  deposit  their  eggs 
before  the  embryo  is  formed,  while  the  latter  retain  the  eggs 
within  the  oviduct  until  the  young  are  ready  to  leave  them, 
and  the  covering  is  then  lacerated  in  the  act  of  parturition, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  young  takes  place. 

There  are  two  English  lizards, — the  lacerta  agilis  and  the 
zootoco  vivipara  ;  the  former  is  undoubtedly  oviparous,  the 
latter  ovo-viviparous.  The  zootoco  vivipara  may  be  found  in 
abundance  during  the  summer  months  on  the  sand  banks  of 
Hoylake.  Although  these  are  regarded  as  two  species,  it  is  not 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  their  mode  of  reproduction, 
but  from  their  dental  arrangements.  Neither  is  size  regarded 
as  a  specific  distinction,  since  the  varieties  of  the  lacerta  agilis 
differ  in  this  respect  widely  from  each  other ;  and  from  the 
M  2 
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remark  of  Mr.  Bell,  that  he  does  nol  think  the  lacerta  agilis 
ever  brings  forth  its  youDg  alive,  we  should  imagine  that  he 
does  not  consider,  that  being  oviparous  or  ovo-viviparous  is  a 
sufficient  distinction  to  determine  one  being  of  a  different 
species  to  another. 


Having,  in  the  above  paper,  referred  to  the  Honourable 
Lady  Oust  as  an  authority,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  submit 
the  revise  to  her  ladyship  previously  to  publication.  In 
reply,  I  received  the  following  information,  which  is,  beyond 
doubt,  very  valuable,  being  the  result  of  the  most  accurate 
observations  which,  perhaps,  have  ever  been  made  concerning 
the  habits  of  that  extraordinary  animal,  the  chameleon.  I 
have  permission  to  insert  it  as  an  addendum  to  the  above. 

"  Sir, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  contribute  a  page  to  your  valuable 
"  little  work  on  the  chameleon.  Your  examination  of  this  reptile,  and 
"  your  scientific  knowledge,  have  brought  to  light  much  hitherto  un- 
"  known  by  the  earliest  naturalists;  but  there  is  one  remark,  1  think, 
"  still  wanting.  1  believe  that  the  extraordinary  power  of  8ig}it  to  be 
"  the  recompense  for  the  want  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  Though  really 
"  fond  of  anatomy, — which  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  fully  it 
"  proves  how  '  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made '  is  every  creature,  and 
"  how  beautifully  adapted,  by  its  Divine  Creator,  to  different  climates 
"  and  modes  of  life, — my  iine  is  that  of  '  practical  or  observant  natural 
"  history,'  the  result  of  which  1  now  transmit. 

"  The  chameleons  I  have  kept  and  studied  for  so  many  years  are  of  the 
"  small  variety,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  beautiful  little  creatures, 
"  apparently  born  for  sunshine,  wlien  their  colours  are  most  brilliant, 
"  but  fading  at  night. 

"  I  have  successfully  kept  them  on  a  tall  shrub,  inside  the  house  in 
"  winter,  outside  in  summer,  watering  the  leaves  with  chilled  water, 
"  morning  and  evening,  as  a  substitute  for  dew.  This  is  licked  off  by 
"  the  flattened  tongue  and  brushed  off  also  by  the  beard,*  communi- 
"  eating  with  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  At  times  they  will  absorb  much 
"  water  dropped  gently  on  them  ;  at  other  times  none.  In  their  own 
"  rainy  season  they  subsist  entirely  on  water.  They  acquire  full  growth 

in  about  two  years,  and  change  their  skins  every  few  months.  They  are 
"  produced  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  sometimes  sooner  than 
"  at  other  times.  They  are  not  always  brought  forth  at  one  time,  for  I 
"  have  found  in  my  cage  some  larger  than  others.  I  have  no  reason  to 
"  believe  that  they  are  very  affectionate  to  their  young,  but  they  show 

au  attachment  to  me  and  like  to  sit  upon  my  finger,  and  if  lost  in  the 
"  garden,  would,  after  some  days,  when  I  have  been  sitting  out,  return 

to  me  evidently  pleased  and  be  most  unwilling  to  quit  my  hand. 

"  Should  you  require  any  further  remarks,  I  should  be  happy  to 
*'  forward  your  wishes. 

"  Mary  Anne  Cust." 
*  The  dentilation  of  the  dewlap  or  fanon. 
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Introductory. 

This  Society  contains  amongst  its  members  many  who  like 
myself  are  enthusiastic  lovers  of  Books.  And  if  the  present 
paper  is  wanting  in  general  interest,  T  still  hope  that  it  may 
not  prove  unacceptable  to  (hem.  Perhaps  such  an  audience, 
"  fit,  though  few,"  is  insensibly  present  to  the  mind  of  every 
writer  who  deals  with  subjects  of  special  interest  to  himself, 
and  yet,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  topics  which 
will  come  under  review  in  this  paper  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  very  many  more  than  the  comparatively  limited 
number  who  take  an  interest  in  what  I  may  call  Literary 
Antiquarian  ism. 

Diversities  of  Diction. 

Some  Books  are  valuable,  and  are  valued,  for  what  they  say  : 
others,  for  the  manner  of  saying  it.  We  estimate  one  class 
of  the  Books  we  chiefly  prize,  for  their  subject  matter;  in 
which  the  results  of  thought,  enquiry,  and  research  are  re- 
corded. Others  we  value  for  their  style  or  diction  ;  in  v/hich 
there  appears  the  play  of  fancy,  or  the  grasp  of  genius  ; 
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where  the  thought  is  winged,  or  the  fact  embalmed,  in 
language  the  aptest,  worthiest,  and  best  which  sage  or  poet 
could  command  ;  where  "  thoughts  that  breathe"  are  linked, 
and  made  immortal  by  the  union,  with  words  that  burn." 
Of  both  these  classes  of  Books  the  world  has  been  enriched, 
from  time  to  time,  by  thousands  of  notable  examples,  which 
in  Milton's  expressive  words,  it  "  will  not  willingly  let  die." 
And  yet,  if  we  come  to  consider  the  History  of  Style  in 
writing,  we  shall  see  that  though  some  Books,  by  following  a 
prevalent  but  false  Fashion,  have  seemed  to  gain  at  first  a 
wonderful  success,  it  was  but  a  "bubble  reputation"  after  ali- 
as short  lived  as  all  mere  fashions  always  are.  The  power  of 
genius,  and  the  life  of  Intellect  are  like  that  never-varying 
beauty  of  the  human  form,  which  lives  on,  from  generation  to 
generation  :  while  the  dress  of  diction,  varying  from  age  to 
age,  sometimes  enhances,  sometimes  disfigures,  sometimes 
hideously  and  grotesquely  disguises  that  native  beauty  of 
original  thought  and  fancy,  which  is,  "  when  unadorned, 
"  adorned  the  most." 

raj  The  Euphuistic  Style. — Of  such  fashions  the  first 
I  shall  refer  to  is  that  which  is  better  known  by  the  ridicule 
heaped  upon  it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of  The 
Monastery  J'  than  in  its  original  dress.  The  Euphuism" 
which  is  associated  with  the  character  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton, 
distinguishes  that  pedantic  courtier  as  much  by  foppery  of 
language  as  he  was  by  foppery  of  dress  :  and  in  the  work  just 
named  the  Author  of  Waverley "  has  thus  described  the 
origin  of  the  absurd  fashion  which  he  exposes  : — 

"  ft  was  about  this  period  that  the  '  only  rare  poet  of  his  time,  the 
"  'witty,  comical,  facetiously-quick,  and  quickly-facetious  John  Lylly,'-:- 
"  (as  Blount,  one  of  his  Editors,  calls  him) — 'he  that  sate  at  Apollo's 

*  Such,  says  the  author  iu  a  note,  and  "  yet  more  extravagant "  were  the 
praises  applied  to  this  writer,  who,  he  adds,  "  was  really  a  man  of  wit  and 
"  imagination,  though  both  were  deformed  by  the  most  unnatural  affectation 
"  that  ever  disgraced  a  printed  page." 
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"  •  table  and  to  whom  Phoebus  gave  a  wreath  of  his  own  bays  without 
"  '  snatching' — he,  in  short,  who  wrote  that  singular!}'  coxcombical  work 
'*  called  Euphues  and  his  England,  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  absurdity 
"  and  reputation.  The  quaint,  forced,  and  unnatural  style  which  he 
"  introduced  by  his  '  Anatomy  of  Wit'  had  a  fashion  as  rapid  as  it  was 
"  momentar}' — all  the  court  ladies  were  his  scholars,  and  to  parler 
"  Euphuisme,  was  as  necessary  a  qualification  to  a  courtly  gallant  as 
"  those  of  understanding  how  to  use  his  rapier,  or  to  dance  a  measure." 

Another  quotation  from  the  Monastery  will  conclnde  these 
illustrations 

In  answer  to  an  ironical  remark  from  a  lady  professing  to  rejoice  in 
the  light  of  this  "  Sun  of  Courtesy,"  though,  she  archly  adds,  it  blinds 
rather  than  enlightens  us,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  replies — "  Ah,  that  1  had 
"  with  me  my  *  Anatomy  of  Wit' — that-all-to-be-unparalleled  volume — 
"  that  quintessence  of  human  wit — that  treasury  of  quaint  invention — 
"that exquisitely-pleasant-to-read,  and inevitably-necessary-to-be-rerr.em- 
bered  manual  of  all  that  is  worthy  to  be  known — which  indoctiiues 
"the  rude  in  civility,  the  dull  in  intellectuality,  the  heavy  in  jocosity, 
"  the  blunt  in  gentility,  the  vulgar  in  nobility,  and  all  of  them  in  that 
•' unutterable  perfection  of  human  utterance,  that  eloquence  which  no 
"  other  eloquence  is  sufficient  to  praise,  that  art  which,  when  we  call  it 
"  by  its  own  name  of  Euphuism,  we  bestow  on  it  its  richest  panegyric." 

We  now  see  reason  to  be  thankful  that  this  literary  aberra- 
tion soon  came  to  an  end. 

fb J  Pastoral  Poetry. — Of  another  fashion  how  little  now 
remains  :  I  allude  to  the  Pastorals  "  in  which  our  Poetasters 
took  so  much  delight.  Ohloe  and  Strephon.  Daphne  and 
Clorinda,  Colin  and  Phoebe,  Corydon  and  Phillis  have  all 
given  place  to  living  men  and  women  :  and  the  nonsense  of 
poetical  "  machinery,"  which  used  to  be  the  necessary  frame- 
work of  every  writer  who  aimed  at  putting  his  thoughts  into 
verse,  has  been  deservedly  consigned  to  ihe  limbo  of  things 
Avearisome,  impertinent,  and  useless. 

(c)  The  Metapliysical  Poets.— q  thus  come  down  to  a 
later  period.  But  I  can  only  name,  in  passing,  that  Sdiodl 
of  "  Metaphysical  Poets,"  of  whom  \  said  all  I  had  to  sny  in 
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a  paper  on  "  Cowley,"  which  was  one  of  my  first  contributions 
to  the  Historic  Society,  and  which  will  he  found  in  Vol.  VII. 
of  our  Firsf  Series,  Session  1854-5. 

(^dj  Didactic  Verse. — There  was  strength  and  masculine 
vigour  in  the  verse  of  Dryden,  which  will  always  keep  him  at 
the  head  of  the  next  School  of  writers  to  be  alluded  to — the 
Didactic  School  of  Poets.  After  him  come,  in  their  several 
places  and  ranks,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson  ;  Thomson, 
Young,  and  Cowper,  a  little  by  themselves  ;  then  Campbell, 
Rogers,  and,  in  some  of  his  writings,  Byron. 

f  ej  Johnson  style. — But  I  must  go  back  to  remark  on 
fashions  in  Prose  writing.  Dr.  Johnson  was  said  to  have 
formed  his  style  on  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  Knight- 
Physician  of  Norwich,  whose  Beligio  Medici,  and  Vseudodoxia 
Epideniica  have  almost,  if  not  entirely,  passed  from  popular 
notice  into  the  catalogue  of  Forgotten  Folios.  Now,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  along  with  the  mannerism  of  Johnson's 
diction,  there  was  a  magnitude  in  the  thoughts  he  would 
express,  which  was  not  disproportionate  to  the  majesty  of 
language  in  which  he  clothed  them.  The  robe  of  the  giant 
enfolded  a  gigantic  form,  but  in  the  hands  of  his  imitators  it 
only  made  more  ridiculous  the  petty  conceit  of  the  pigmy. 
Macaulay  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  digression  into 
"  Johnsonese"  (as  he  calls  it)  in  his  review  of  the  works  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  : — 

"  In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took  the  Rmnbler  for  her 
"  model.  This  would  not  have  been  wise  even  if  she  could  have  imi- 
"  tated  her  pattern  as  well  as  Hawkesworth  did.  But  such  imitation 
"  was  beyond  her  power.  She  had  her  own  style.  It  was  a  tolerably 
"  good  one,  and  might,  without  any  violent  change,  have  been  impruved 
"  into  a  very  good  one.  She  determined  to  throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt 
"  a  style  in  which  she  could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving  an 
"  almost  miraculous  victory  over  nature  and  over  habit  She  could 
"cease  to  be  Fanny  Barney,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  become  Samuel 
"  Johnson." — Essays  II,  314. 
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"  The  consequence  was,"  as  the  Essayist  says  a  Httle 
further  on,  "  that  every  passage  which  she  meant  to  be  fine 
"  was  detestable,"  and  he  shews  by  various  examples  the 
lamentable  degradation  of  style  produced  by  servile  imitation. 
Yet  the  formation  of  style  by  the  study  of  high  models  is 
itself  a  kind  of  imitation  :  and  this  has  been  recommended  in 
a  well-known  passage  by  Johnson  himself,  on  — 

(fj  The  style  of  Addisoji. 

"  His  Prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on  grave  subjects  not 
"formal,  on  light  occasions  not  grovelling;  pure  without  scruplosity, 
"  and  exact  without  apparent  elaboration;  always  equable  and  always 
'*  easy,  without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences,  x^ddison  never  devi- 
"  ates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace  :  he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments 
"  and  tries  no  hazardous  innovations.    His  page  is  always  luminous, 

"  but  never  blazes  in  unexpected  splendour  What  he  attempted 

"  he  performed  :  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ; 
"  be  is  never  rapid  and  he  never  stagnates.  His  sentences  have  neither 
"  studied  amplitude  nor  affected  brevity:  his  periods,  though  not  dili- 
"  gently  rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an 
*'  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostenta- 
"  tious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison." — 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  III,  292-8. 

And  why  is  the  Spectator  read  now  ?  Perhaps,  among 
lesser  reasons,  for  its  intimations  of  the  state  of  society,  and 
for  its  collateral  illustrations  of  personal  and  national  history, 
but  chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  for  its  admirable  style.  There 
were  many  other  publications  formed  upon  the  same  model  ; 
and  even  written  by  the  very  same  Writers,  but  how  few  of 
the  many  who  have  read  the  Spectator  and  the  Rambler  so 
as  to  know  them  well,  know  anything  more  than  the  cover 
or  the  title-page  of  the  Freeholder  (of  Addison  himself),  the 
Guardian  and  the  Tatler  (of  himself  and  his  friend  and  co- 
adjutor Sir  Piichard  Steele),  the  Idler  (of  Johnson),  or  the 
Adventurer  (by  PTawkesworth),  not  to  speak  of  others  of 
lesser  note  ! 
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fgj  Advantages  of  a  pure  Style. —  Thus  has  immortality 
of  authorship  been  secured  by  Style.  It  may  sound  like  a 
heresy  to  say  so,  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  the  Prose 
writings  of  Milton  himself  contained  more  of  the  charming 
diction  of  Comus  and  his  shorter  poems,  they  would  be  read 
far  more  extensively  and  with  far  greater  pleasure  than  they 
ever  have  been  or  certainly  ever  will  be.*  Then  again, 
contrast  the  effect  of  style,  in  the  manner  in  which  similar 
subjects  are  treated  by  different  authors.  Among  writers  on 
Philosophical  subjects,  who  more  delightful  than  Paley  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  :  —who  more  dry  and  repellant  than  the  great 
Bishop  Butler,  though  he  had  every  attribute  for  dealing  with 
his  great  subject^  except  that  of  a  fluent  and  lucid  diction  ? 
The  ^'Analogy"  is  an  immortal  work:  it  has  many  con- 
spicuous merits  :  it  is  read  for  profit,  for  improvement,  as  a 
duty,  and  from  necessity  :  but  never  for  the  pleasure  of  reading, 
and  that  solely  on  account  of  the  dryness  and  dalness  of  its 
style.  Even  when  discoveries  are  superseded,  and  theories 
exploded,  it  is  delightful  to  meet  with  such  a  w^riter  as  Ber- 
keley, and  read  as  follows — in  the  concluding  sentences  of 
Hylas  and  Philonous  :  — 

"  You  see,  Hylas,  the  water  of  yonder  fountain,  how  it  is  forced  up- 
"  wards,  in  a  round  column,  to  a  certain  height;  at  which  it  breaks, 
"  and  falls  back  into  the  basin  from  whence  it  rose;  its  ascent  as  well 
'•  as  its  descent  proceeding  from  the  same  uniform  law  or  principle  of 
"  gravitation.  Just  so,  the  same  principles  which  at  first  view  lead  to 
"  scepticism,  pursued  to  a  certain  poin*:,  bring  men  back  to  Common 
"  Sense." 

f  It, J  Faults  of  Style  :  Mannerism. — At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  too  great  addiction  to  a  manner, 
may  lead  a  waiter  far  astray,  and  have  results  nothing  less 
than  mischievous.  The  temptation  to  balance  a  period,  to 
follow  out  an  analogy,  or  point  an  antithesis,  may  sometimes 

*  Macaulay,  I  find,  had  noticed  the  same  characteristic.  He  says,  the  style 
of  Milton  is  "  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery." 
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be  too  strong  ;  and  if,  yielding  to  the  temptation,  he  attempts 
to  ''catch  a  grace"  of  diction,  at  the  expense  of  exactness 
and  precision  of  statement,  strict  and  severe  truth  in  fact,  or 
judgment,  or  opinion,  the  result  is  a  moral  offence  for  which 
nothing  can  atone.  And  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  misfortune 
when  Party  History  is  written,  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
splendid  diction.  By  "Party  History"  I  mean — not  the 
history  of  a  political  party  :  to  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  : — but  national  History  written  with  a  party  bias. 
If  Lord  Macaulay,  for  example,  had  given  us  a  History  of 
England  in  which  all  the  facts  of  History  were  presented 
with  the  matchless  power  with  which  he  has  set  forth  some  of 
them  ; — if  he  had  permitted  us  to  believe  that  a  patriot  could 
exist  on  one  side — the  one  not  his  own — as  well  as  on  the 
other ;  in  office,  as  well  as  in  opposition,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  had  boldly  taught  that  honour  and  probity  and  high 
principle  are  not  the  exclusive  attributes  of  a  single  party  in 
the  State — that  being,  of  course,  his  own  party, — he  would 
then  have  done  a  far  greater  service  than  he  has  done.  But 
for  any  author  to  bend  and  make  the  facts  of  history  all  point 
one  way,  is  neither  natural  nor  fair, — moreover,  it  is  not  true, 
for  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  suppressio  veri  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  an  offence  against  the 
strict,  immutable  rules  of  morality  and  religion.  Whatever 
may  change,  tJiey  cannot  change,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  any  act  on  party  grounds  which  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  higher  grounds  of  strict  morality.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  unpalatable  teaching,  for  it  is  directed  against  a  common 
fault :  it  being  within  the  experience  of  every  one  amongst 
us  that  men  with  strong  party  preferences  will  do  that,  in  the 
interests  of  their  party,  which  they  would  not  do  under  any 
other  circumstances  on  any  consideration  whatever. 

The  most  permanent  form  of  this  vice  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  such  party  historiQi;  as  I  have  glanced  at.    But  those 
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readers  who  possess  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  are  equally 
strongly  wedded  to  the  other  side,  refuse  the  conclusions  of 
the  party  writer  altogether.  Those  who  do  accept  them  are 
either  partisans,  with  whom  they  are  already  foregone  con- 
clusions ;  or  ignorant  persons,  whom  they  mislead.  Party 
Historians  are  like  the  Counsel  in  a  suit  at  law.  Their  office 
is  to  extol  one  party  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  true 
Historian,  as  I  understand  his  duty,  cannot  so  pervert  his 
office  ; — he  surveys  all  the  facts,  weighs  all  the  circumstances, 
judges  all  the  actors  in  the  living  Drama  "  without  favour  or 
"  affection,"  or  the  reverse ;  and  then  his  true  verdict  gives, 
"  according  to  the  evidence."  A  party  historian, — that  is,  a 
partial  historian, — appears  to  me  to  be  as  bad  as  a  partial 
Judge  :  for  the  office  of  the  Historian  is  to  judge,  and  not  to 
advocate  : — not  to  dress  up  evidence,  but  to  decide  upon  it.  I 
cannot  therefore  withhold  the  wish  that  there  were  more  real 
Historians,  and  fewer  of  those  who,  in  the  name  of  History, 
write  to  exalt  "  Heroes,"  to  vindicate  favourite  characters,  to 
promote  party  ascendancy,  or  advocate  a  "  cause."  These 
things  are,  in  their  place,  most  useful  and  necessary.  For 
such  purposes  the  literary  field  is  open.  Essay  and  Treatise, 
Pamphlet  and  Review  are,  all,  available  and  appropriate  means 
to  such  an  end  :  nor  would  I  grudge  the  zealous  partisan  the 
heightened  colouring  of  Historical  Eomance,  wherewith  to 
set  forth  the  merits  of  his  hero  or  his  cause  ;  only  let  him 
not  in  such  a  work  usurp  the  name  and  place  of  History. 

I  have  just  now  hinted  at  one  name, — that  of  an  illustrious 
living  Author  who  certainly  in  his  "  CromwelV  worships  a 
Hero  while  professing  to  write  History.  But  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  that  point.  If  I  did  so,  I  could  not  stop  there. 
There  are  other  conspicuous  offenders  in  the  same  way  among 
living  authors,  whom  it  would  be  defective  to  omit  from  any 
general  notice.  I  quote  the  name  of  Carlyle  to  recall  myself 
and  you  to  the  subject  of  mannerism  in  diction.    The  style 


of  Carlyle  is  unique.  It  has  uo  parallel,  and  few,  very  few — 
imitators.  A  word  here,  a  phrase  there,  a  characteristic 
expression  of  his  own,  or  one  coined,  after  his  manner,  may 
occasionally  be  met  with, — and  some  of  these  have  even 
come  into  common  use  :  but  he  has  practically  no  imitators  : 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  And  yet  it  is  singular,  too. 
Dickens  has  had  his  imitators  among  writers  of  Fiction, 
Bishop  Wilberforce  his  among  Preachers,  Newman  his  among 
Theologians,  and  the  same  is  true  among  Poets  and  Painters  : 
it  is  therefore  at  Urst  sight  strange  that  Carlyle  should  form 
an  exception  to  a  rule  so  general  in  its  ordinary  application. 
I  ascribe  it  to  the  peculiarity — the  distinctive  manner — of  his 
style.  Strong  and  nervous  as  it  is,  and  fraught,  in  his 
hands,  with  the  life  and  energy  of  vivid  thought  and  meaning, 
it  would  in  other  weaker  hands  only  be  grotesque  and  ridi- 
culous. And  here,  there  is  a  notable  warning.  If  you  will 
examine  closely  into  the  relation  between  a  writer  and  his 
peculiar  manner,  you  will  find  that  not  unfrequently  he  is  as 
much  its  slave  as  its  master.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
Euskin  and  Browning  would  give  us  ample  proofs  of  this, 
so  would  Macaulay  and  Tennyson,  and  so  undoubtedly  would 
Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  startling  novelty 
of  his  thoughts  is  aided  by  the  quaintness  and  originality  of 
his  language — and  that  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
"  field,"  gain  in  interest  by  being  narrated  with  all  the 
accessories  of  a  highly-wrought  and  skilfully-adapted  diction, 
yet  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency, 
which  is  not  always  successfully  resisted,  to  dress  out  things 
which  are  trite  and  commonplace  in  an  array  of  pompous 
words.  The  matter  of  his  speakers  sometimes  exemphfies  a 
happy  phrase  of  his  own—"  aggregates  of  bewildered  jottings." 
{Cromwell,  I,  28.)  In  the  midst  of  solemn  scenes,  something 
grotesque  peeps  forth,  and  in  the  noble  swell  of  some  grand 
harmony,  a  jarring  dissonance  intrudes.     But  it  must  in 
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justice  be  added  that  if  be  sometimes  seems  to  rank  a  little 
tbing  as  a  great  one,  making  more  flourisb  about  it  tban  it  is 
wortb,  be  seldom  mistakes  tbe  importance  of  tbings  really 
great.  It  is  bere  tbat  be  is  seen  to  most  advantage ;  bis 
genius  rises  to  tbe  beigbt  of  tbe  subject,  and  tben  bis  diction 
becomes  appropriate.  He  can  dress  bis  kingly  tbougbts  in 
regal  language  :  but  be  bas  no  rags  for  tbe  beggar. 

Use  of  Criticism. 

And  wbatever  may  be  said  to  tbe  disparagement  of  tbe  art 
of  criticism,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  it  may  truly  be 
credited  witb  this  effect : — it  educates  and  forms  tbe  taste,  by 
wbicb  diction  is  tried,  and  literary  style  is  acquired.  Tbrougb 
tbis  we  are  taugbt  to  observe,  and  distinguish,  and  are  led  to 
our  selections  and  preferences.  We  acknowledge  and  admire 
the  wonderful  union  of  lofty  thought  witb  stately  diction  in 
the  Paradise  Lost:  but  tbe  poor  Shepherd  whose  highest 
standard  of  poetic  merit  was  perhaps  tbe  Scottish  paraphrase 
of  tbe  Psalms,  could  only  convey  /t?*  opinion  of  tbe  same 
great  work  by  tbe  answer — "  please  your  Lordship,  this  is  a 
"  very  odd  sort  of  an  author  :  be  would  fain  rhyme,  but 

cannot  get.  at  it^    (Willmott's  Pleasures  of  Literature,) 

The  Lesser  works  or  Francis  Quarles. 

The  title  which  bas  been  given  to  my  paper  (and  to  which 
I  must  return  after  tbis  long  introduction,)  is  one  which 
might  very  well  form  a  general  heading  to  a  large  number  of 
articles.  Many  of  tbe  names  T  have  now  mentioned  would 
direct  us  where  to  find  ample  materials  for  such  fragments  as  I 
propose  to  bring  before  you  now,  from  one  author  alone — 
Francis  Quarles.  He  is  best  known  to  tbe  literary  antiquary 
by  bis  "  Divine  Emblems  :  "  once  very  popular : — a  favourite 
Book  in  the  same  class  of  society  in  which  Bunyan  was  always 
to  be  found;  where  symbol  was  aided  by  picture,  and  tbe  latter, 
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addressing  the  eye,  helped  to  form  the  impression  which  the 
author  sought  to  make  through  language  woven  into  verse. 
Philips,  the  relative  of  Milton,  spoke  of  Quarles  as  the 
darling  of  our  plebeian  judgements," — a  phrase  of  which  the 
meaning  would  he  better  expressed  in  our  time  by  its  true 
equivalent— a  popular  favourite.  He  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  pioiis  George  Herbert :  was  born  a  year  before  him — 
1592, — and  survived  him  twelve  years,  until  1644.  It  was  a 
year  after  his  death,  that  the  Divine  Emblems  were  published. 
Like  Chaucer,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  others,  Quarles 
spent  a  portion  of  his  early  life  at  Court.  He  was  cup-bearer 
to  James  the  first's  daughter  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  to 
whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  (whose  biography  by  Izaak  Walton 
has  made  his  name  familiar,)  addressed  one  of  his  best  known 
poems,  beginning 

"  Ye  meaner  beauties  of  the  night" 

In  some  respects  Quarles  resembles  the  School  of  Metaphysical 
Poets,  but  is  far  less  addicted  to  the  use  of  mere  conceits  than 
they  are.  While  these  are  found  plentifully  enough,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  humour  and  quaintness,  better  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  copy  of  his  works  which  I  am  about  to 
refer  to,  is  no  "  folio  "  at  all,  in  the  Bookseller's  sense,  but  a 
small  \  Qmo,  from  which  the  date  is  lost.  It  contains  most  of 
his  smaller  Sacred  Poems,  or  as  he  called  them  Divine  Poems ; 
of  which  the  following  are  the  Titles: — I.  A  Feast  for 
Worms.  2.  A  Hymii  to  God.  8.  Eleven  Pious  Medita- 
tations.*  4.  Pentelogia.-\  5.  The  History  of  Queen  Esther. 
6.  Job  Militant,  of  which  my  copy  is  imperfect  at  the  end  : 

*  These  consist  of  eighteen  lines  each,  illustrative  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
poem  leading  up  to  one  of  the  invocations  or  petitions  in  that  prayer,  and 
concluding  with  it. 

t  These  are  a  set  of  poems  of  sixteen  lines  each,  containing  two  separate 
groups  of  five,  there  being  two  under  each  of  the  following  heads  : — Mors  tua, 
Mors  Christi,  Fraus  Mundi,  Gloria  Cceli,  Dolor  Inferni. 
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as  is  also  (7)  the  ''History  of  Sampson, '  both  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end. 

The  first  work  in  the  collection,  so  singularly  entitled  a 
Feast  for  Worms,  is,  in  fact,  the  History  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah,  and  of  his  mission  to  the  City  of  Nineveh.  The 
opening  Section,  which  contains  what  purports  to  be  the 
charge  to  the  Prophet,  presents  us  with  some  quaint  and 
characteristic  lines  :  — 

What  then  ?    Arise,  begone,  stay  uot  to  think  : 
Bad  is  the  cloth  that  will  in  wetting  shrink. 

Make  Heaven  and  Earth  resound,  when  thou  discharges, 
Plead  not  (like  Paul)  but  roar  (like  Boanerges). 

'  Perhaps  the  parentheses  in  the  last  line  are  intended  as  a 
delicate  admission  of  the  anachronism  of  quoting  New 
Testament  names  in  addressing  an  Old  I'estament  Prophet. 

The  Title  is  first  introduced  in  the  following  Passage  in 
Meditation  I :  — 

Why?    What  are  men,  but  quickened  lumps  of  earth? 

A  Feast  for  worms :  A  bubble  full  of  breath, 

A  looking-glass  for  grief,  a  flash,  a  minute, 

A  painted  Tomb,  with  putrefaction  in  it, 

A  map  for  death,  A  burthen  of  a  song, 

A  winter's  dust,  A  worm  of  five  foot  long ; 

Begot  in  sin,  in  darkness  nourisht,  born 

Jn  sorrow  ;  naked,  shiftless,  and  forlorn  : 

His  first  voice  (heard)  is  crying  for  relief; 

Alas  !    He  comes  into  a  world  of  grief; 

His  Age  is  sinful,  and  his  Youth  is  vain, 

His  life's  a  punishment,  his  Death's  a  pain  ; 

His  life's  an  hour  of  joy,  a  World  of  Sorrow, 

His  death's  a  winter's  night,  that  finds  no  morrow  : 

Man's  life's  an  hour-glass,  which  being  run, 

Concludes  that  hour  of  joy,  and  so  is  done. 

The  poem  throughout  consists  of  what  I  may  describe  as 
double  Sections.  After  four  lines  in  Rhyme,  styled  The 
Argument,  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  what  follows  is 
described  in  the  very  prosiest  verse,  a  description  of  the  facts 
is  given  under  the  head  of  Section  1,  2,  &c.,  and  each  is 
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followed  by  a  "  Meditation  "  of  a  corresponding  number.  It 
is  in  these  Meditations  that  the  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  portions  of  the  work  are  to  be  found.  In  Medita- 
tion IV  there  occurs,  in  the  last  quoted  lines  of  the  passage, 
a  thought  which  every  reader  must  have  often  met  with,  both 
in  prose  and  verse. 

In  allusion  to  the  flight  of  Jonah,  and  in  answer  to  the 
enquiry — 

Can  he  be  said  to  fear  the  Lord,  that  flies  him  ? 
Can  word  confess  Him  when  as  deed  denies  Him  ? 

the  author  goes  on  to  describe  different  kinds  of  fear  :  first  a 
"  servile  fear  "  like  that  of  Adam,  and  Cain  ;  then  a  filial 
fear  " 

A  fear  whose  ground  would  just  remain,  and  level, 

Were  [there]  neither  Heaven,  nor  Hell,  nor  God,  nor  Devil. 

Such  was  the  fear  that  Princel}'  David  made  ; 

And  thus  our  wretched  Jonah  feared  and  fled  : 

He  fled  ashamed  because  his  sins  were  such ; 

He  fled  ashamed  because  his  fear  was  much. 

He  fear'd  Jehovah,  other  feared  he  none  : 

Him  he  acknowledged  :  Him  he  feared  alone. 

Of  the  Pentelogia  I  will  give  two  specimens.  The  first  is 
headed  "  Fraus  Mundi."  The  abundance  of  witty  conceits, 
with  an  occasional  dash  of  poetic  allusion,  (as  near  the  end 
of  the  passage,)  will  accurately  describe  the  literary  status  of 
the  author : — 

What  is  the  world  ?    A  great  Exchange  of  ware, 
Wherein  all  sorts,  and  sexes,  cheapning  are : 
The  flesh,  the  Devil  sit,  and  cry,  VVhat  lack  ye  ? 
When  most  they  fawn,  they  most  intend  to  rack  ye  : 
The  wares  are  cups  of  Joy,  and  beds  of  Pleasure, 
There's  goodly  choice,  down  weight,  and  flowing  measui'e  ; 
A  soul's  the  price,  but  they  give  time  to  pay, 
Upon  the  Death-bed,  on  the  dying  day. 

Hard  is  the  bargain,  and  unjust  the  measure. 
When  as  the  price  so  much  outlasts  the  pleasure ; 
The  joys  that  are  on  earth  are  counterfeits ; 
If  ought  be  true,  'tis  this,  Th'  are  true  deceits  : 
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They  flatter,  fawn,  aud  (like  the  crocodile) 

Kill  where  they  laugh,  and  murther  where  they  smile.* 

They  daily  dip  within  thy  dish,  and  cry, 

Who  hath  betrayed  thee  ?    Master,  Is  it  I  ? 

The  next  quotation  is  headed  Mors  Tua^  and  in  it  the  play 
upon  words  is  -managed  with  great  skill : — 

Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast  ? 

Or  he  be  strong,  that  airy  breath  can  cast? 

Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  live  ? 

Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give  ? 

Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  ? 

So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  Man. 

So  fair  is  man,  that  Death  (a  parting  blast) 

Blasts  his  fair  fiow'r,  and  njakes  him  Earth  at  last; 

So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath 

He  totters,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  Death  ; 

So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strive, 

His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live. 

So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  b'ing  paid) 

His  wealth's  the  winding  sheet  wherein  he's  laid, 

So  young  is  man  that  (broke  with  care  and  sorrow) 

He's  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow  : 

Why  bragg'st  thou  then,  thou  worm  of  five-foot  long  ? 

Th'  art  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor  young. 

This  is  a  style  of  composition  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
considerable  favour  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  There  is  a 
poem  by  Dr.  Henry  King,  Chaplain  to  James  I,  entitled  Sic 
Viia^  of  a  similar  type :  as  is  the  following  Epitaph,  which  I 
have  never  seen  in  print,  and  which  I  copied  from  the  monu- 
ment of  John  Hayman,  Merchant  Tailor,  obit.  1646,  in  the 
Ladye  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  (formerly  St.  Mary 
Overies)  Southwark,  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge. 

Like  to  the  Damask  Rose  you  see  ; 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree  : 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May  ; 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day ; 
Or  like  the  sun  ;  or  like  the  shade ; 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had ; — 

*  Henry  Neele  (1798-1828)  has  a  passage  in  his  Sonnet  on  the  Love  of 
Fame  closely  resembling  this  : — 

For  thine 

Is  that  mystei-ious  witchery  that  beguiles 
The  Soul  it  stabs,  and  murders  'while  it  smiles. 
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Even  so  is  man.  whose  thiead  is  spun, 
Drawn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done; 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth  ; 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth  ; 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies, 
The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  dies. 

The  Meditation  III  in  our  author's  History  of  Queen  Esther 
is  such  that  I  must  give  it  entire  : — 

When  God  with  sacred  breath  did  first  inspire 

The  new-made  earth,  with  quick,  and  holy  fire. 

He  (well  advising  what  a  goodly  creature 

He  builded  had,  so  like  Himself  in  feature) 

Forthwith  concluded  by  his  preservation 

T'  eternize  that  great  stork  of  ]\Ian's  creation  ; 

Into  a  sleep  he  cast  this  living  clay, 

Lockt  up  his  sense  with  drouzy  Morpheus  key, 

Opened  his  fruitful  flank,  and  from  his  side 

He  drew  the  substance  of  his  helpful  Bride, 

Flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  made  of  his  bone, 

He  framed  woman,  making  two  of  one  ; 

Thus  broke  in  two,  he  did  anew  ordain 

That  these  same  Two,  should  be  made  one  again. 

Till  singling  Death  this  sacred  knot  undo, 

And  part  this  new-made  one  Once  more  in  two. 

Since  of  a  Rib  first  framed  was  a  Wife, 

Let  Ribs  be  Hi'roglyphicks  of  their  life  : 

Ribs  coast  the  heart,  and  guard  it  round  about. 

And  like  a  tender  Watch  keep  danger  out : 

So  tender  Wives  should  loyally  impart 

Their  watchful  care,  to  fence  their  Spouse's  heart ; 

All  members  else  from  out  their  places  rove, 

But  Ribs  are  firmly  fixt,  and  seldom  move : 

Women  (like  Ribs)  must  keep  their  wonted  home. 

And  not  (like  Dinah  that  was  ravish t)  rome  : 

If  Ribs  be  over-bent,  or  handled  rough, 

They  break,  If  let  alone,  they  bend  enough  ; 

Women  must  (unconstrained)  be  pliant  still. 

And  gently  bending  to  their  Husband's  will : 

The  sacred  Academy  of  man's  life, 

Is  holy  wedlock  in  a  happy  wife. 

It  was  a  wise  man's  speech,  could  never  they 

Know  to  command,  that  knew  not  first  t'  obey : 

Where's  then  that  high  command  ?  that  ample  fame, 

Your  sex,  to  glorify  their  hcnor'd  name. 

Your  noble  sex  in  former  days  achieved  ? 

Whose  sounding  praise  no  after  times  outlived. 

What  brave  exploits,  what  well-deserving  glory. 

The  subject  of  an  everlasting  story, 

Their  hands  atchieved  ?  they  thrust  their  sceptres  then 

As  well  in  Kingdoms,  as  in  hearts  of  men  : 

N  2 
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And  sweet  obedience  was  the  lowly  stair, 
Mounted  tbeir  steps  to  that  commanding  chair. 

A  Woman's  rule  should  be  in  such  a  fashion, 
Only  to  guide  her  household,  and  her  passion  : 
And  her  obedience  never's  out  of  season, 
So  long  as  either  Husband  lasts,  or  Eeasou  : 
111  thrives  the  hapless  Family,  that  shows 
A  Cock  that's  silent,  and  a  Hen  that  crows  : 
I  know  not  which  live  more  unnatural  lives, 
Obeying  Husbands  or  commanding  Wives. 

There  is  another  passage  which  I  am  unwilling  to  omit : — 

Beasts  only  breathe  :  'tis  man  alone  doth  live  : 
One  end  of  man's  creation  was  Society, 
Mutual  Communion  and  friendly  Piety: 
The  man  that  lives  unto  himself  alone 
Subsists  and  breaths,  but  lives  not 

He  husbands  best  his  life  that  freely  gives 
It  for  the  publicke  good  :  he  rightly  lives 
That  nobly  dies  :  'tis  greatest  mastery 
Not  to  be  fond  to  live  nor  fear  to  die. 

The  length  of  these  extracts  warns  me  that  I  must  hasten 
to  a  close.  Here  are  one  or  two  happy  illustrations,  from  Joh 
Militant,  "  on  Friendship.'' 

Friendship's  like  Musick,  two  strings  tun'd  alike, 
Will  both  stir,  though  but  only  one  you  strike. 

 It  is  a  Mine 

Whose  nature  is  not  rich,  unless  in  making 
The  state  of  others  wealthy  by  partaking. 

In  the  History  of  Sampson  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  passages  of  the  writer.  Time 
and  space  however  forbid  the  quotation  of  more  than  one, 
which  will  be  the  last  I  shall  give : — 

By  Him  we  live  and  move,  from  Him  we  have 
What  blessings  He  can  give  or  we  can  crave  : 
Food  for  our  hunger.  Dainties  for  our  pleasure; 
Trades,  for  our  business.  Pastimes,  for  our  leisure  ; 
In  grief.  He  is  our  Joy,  in  want,  our  Wealth  ; 
In  bondage.  Freedom,  and  in  sickness,  Health; 
In  peace,  our  Council,  and  in  war,  our  Leader ; 
At  sea,  our  Pilot,  and  in  suits,  our  Pleader ; 
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In  pain,  our  Help,  in  triumph,  our  Kenown  ; 
In  life,  our  Comfort,  and  in  death,  our  Crown ; 
Yet  man,  0  most  ungratefal  man,  can  ever 
Enjoy  the  gift,  but  never  mind  the  Giver  ; 
And  like  the  Swine,  though  pamper'd  with  enough, 
His  eyes  are  never  higher  than  the  Trough  ; 
We  still  receive,  our  hearts  we  seldom  lift 
To  heaven,  but  drown  the  Giver  with  the  gift ; 
We  taste  the  Scollops,  and  return  the  Shells : 
Our  sweet  Pomegranates  want  their  silver  Bells  : 
We  take  the  Gift :  the  hand  that  did  present  it 
We  oft  reward,  forget  the  Friend  that  sent  it. 

The  utmost  which  can  be  done  in  such  extracts  as  I  have 
been  able  to  give  on  an  occasion  like  this,  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
works,  and  what  were  the  merits,  of  a  writer  who  at  one  time 
held  an  important  and  influential  place  in  our  country's 
literature.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  his  lot  cast  in 
troublous  times.  Every  man  who  took  a  side  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  inevitably  made  bitter  enemies  ;  and  as  times,  and 
the  political  tide,  changed,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
enemies  were  more  strong  to  punish  than  friends  to  help. 
Generosity  to  an  opponent  was  not  practised  as  a  virtue,  if  it 
was  even  accounted  to  be  one.  If  one  party  slighted  and 
neglected  Milton,  (and  would  have  done  more,  if  it  had  dared  :) 
the  other  hunted  poor  Quarles  to  his  grave.  On  account  of 
a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote,  his  property,  (even  to  his  Books 
and  rare  manuscripts)  was  confiscated  by  the  Parliament : 
and  he  was  "  denounced,"  in  terms  which  broke  his  heart. 
He  died  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  52,  leaving  a  widow  and 
eighteen  children,  one  of  whom,  John  Quarles,  inherited 
some  of  his  father's  faculty  of  verse-making,  but  his  life  was 
not  a  long  one,  for  he  died  of  the  plague,  in  London,  in  1666. 

I  have  thus  introduced  a  subject  which  it  is  quite  open  to 
others  to  follow  up.  It  will  be  found,  by  those  who  study  our 
national  literature,  that  many  authors  have  been  pushed  aside 
into  undeserved   obscurity,  by  subsequent  writers  greatly 
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inferior  to  them  in  real  merit.  Many  Books  have  fallen  into 
the  category  of  "  forgotten  folios,"  which  would  very  well 
reward  resuscitation,  and  a  re-introduction  into  common 
knowledge.  What  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  do  for  Quarles, 
I  once  attempted  for  Cowley,  and  I  invite  others  to  follow  my 
example,  and  to  "  better  the  instruction  "  I  fain  would  give 
them.  The  field  is  large  enough  :  and  -it  both  requires,  and 
will  amply  reward,  many  an  earnest  labourer.  So,  to  bid 
them  welcome,  and  to  retire  from  my  present  task,  I  w^ill  con- 
clude with  some  w^ords  with  which  Quarles  himself  supplies 
me : — 

"  Reader ;  Be  more  than  my  hasty  pen  stiles  thee.  Read  me  with 
"  advice,  and  thereafter  judge  me  ;  and  in  that  judgement  censure  me. 
"  If  I  jangle,  think  my  intent  thereby,  is  to  toll  better  Ringers  in. 
"  Farewe]."* 

*  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  Queen  Esther. 
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REPOKT. 


The  Session  which  has  just  closed  has  been  comparatively  free  from 
events,  some  would  say  it  has  been  monotonous  ;  yet  probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  Sessions  in  the  liistory  of  the  Society  have  surpassed 
it  in  the  importance  of  the  work  done.  This  consisted  chiefly  in  two 
things — strengthening  the  Society  in  the  present,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  extended  usefulness  in  the  future.  The  Council  have 
prepared  their  programme  better  than  during  the  immediately  preceding 
Sessions ;  there  has  been  a  good  supply  of  papers,  and  these  of  a  high 
and  varied  character ;  and  the  attendances  have  been  more  numerous 
than  usual. 

The  Volume,  which  contains  a  record  of  the  proceedings  as  well  as 
the  principal  papers,  is  on  the  eve  of  issue,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Members.  It  will  be  sent  to  those  only  whose  payments 
are  not  in  arrear. 

Owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  resignation  and  lamented  death  of  the 
late  Treasurer,  some  of  the  payments  fell  into  arrear,  and  a  few  mis- 
understandings arose  as  to  whether  previous  acts  of  resignation  had 
taken  place  or  not.  The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
have  put  these  matters  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  much  of  the  arrears 
having  been  paid  in  before  this  day,  and  all  questions  as  to  membership 
having  been  thoroughly  explained.  They  beg  to  recommend  to  their 
successors  a  careful  attention  to  the  finances,  on  the  ground  of  prudence, 
and  also  on  the  ground  of  necessity  ;  inasmuch  as  all  matters  connected 
with  learned  societies  were  placed  by  the  Legislature  on  an  ordinary 
business  footing  more  than  seventeen  years  ago. 

Among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Laws  of  the  Society  in 
July,  1867,  was  one  the  effect  of  which  has  not  been  beneficial.  This 
was  the  removal  of  the  three  Vice-Presidents  ex  officiis,  the  High 
Sheriffs  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  the  Alayoi'ot"  laverpool  for  the 
time  being.  The  permanent  recognition  of  the  chief  othcers  in  the  two 
shires  proclaimed  the  Society's  true  territorial  character;  and  the 
Council  recommend  that  the  laws  be  altered  so  as  to  restore  that 
arrangement. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  not  uecessary  that  the  threefold  division  of  the  Council 
should  be  kept  up  in  selecting  and  recommending  new  members.  Yet 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  that  such  a  division  of  the  Members  in 
general  is  of  much  importance,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  great  classes  of  subjects  being  kept  out  of  view  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Excursion  of  the  Society,  which  for  several  years  past  has  taken 
place  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  is  in  reality  no  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Society;  yet  it  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  many  who 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary,  though  there  are  societies  in  modern 
times  which  cultivate  science  by  itinerating.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  showing  their  great  respect  for  Mr.  Mayer, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  their  late  President,  and  for 
inspecting  a  collection  of  works  of  art  adjoining  his  residence.  A  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and 
spent  both  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  property  of  the 
Society  has  lately  been  re-examined,  and  tl)ey  hope  that  the  catalogue  of 
books,  museum  articles,  and  of  miscellaneous  articles,  complete  to  the 
present  time,  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  Members. 

In  the  matter  of  the  entrance  fee,  the  Council  recommend  that  the 
practice  of  this  Society  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other  societies  in 
the  town. 

In  accordance  with  the  Laws,  the  balloting  papers  have  been  made 
out  and  forwarded,  including  the  names  of  gentlemen  recommended  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  who  retire. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Buxton. 

SESSION  XXIIL— 1870-71. 


Dr. 


The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  Account  with 

John  G.  Jacob,  Treasurer.  Cr 


Oct.  18,  1870.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  due  Treasurer    117   -5  4 

Cost  of  Vol.,  Sess.  23— Mr.  Brakell.,  60  14  1! 

Posting  (io   3   6  14 

Paper  lor  part  of  Vol   2   2  0 

Eeceipt  and  Postage  Stamps,  Enve- 
lopes, &c   3   8  0 

Stationery  and  Printing — Mr.  Brakell  18  5 

Do.     Mr.  T.  W.  Hiby    3  10  0 

Do.     Mr.  Walmsley   2   3  0 

C.  Tinling  and  Go  — .Idvei  tising   0   4  0 

Kent  (Rovallnstitution)   10  10  0 

Petty  Expenses   2  11  4^ 

Assistant  Secretary    2-5    0  0 

Collector  s  Commission   4  12  3 

Royal  Insurance    0  16  0 

Mrs.  Johnson— Piefreshments   10   7  10 

Stephen  Burke— .Attendance    2   0  0 

£266  16  4 


Oct.  17.  1871.  £  s. 

Subscriptions  received    222  1 

Life  Members   15  15 

Donation  from  Rev.  Jno.  Jas.  Moss. .  10  0 

Diplomas   0  3 

Volumes  sold   6  4 

Do.    do   Blackburn  Free  Library  1  1 

Balance  due  Treasurer   '.  11  11 


Francis  James  Bailey, 
John  R.  HofiHFs. 


E.&O.  E. 


John  G,  Jacob,  Treasurer. 
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The  following  resolution,  moved  by  the  President  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  passed  unanimously,  viz. : — 

"  That  a  former  Law  be  revived — that  the  High  Sheriffs  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  be 
Vice-Presidents  ex  officiis." 

Mr.  E,  r.  Evans  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  Buxton,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved : — 

"  That  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  other  societies  meeting 
in  Liverpool,  an  entrance  fee  be  not  charged  in  future." 

The  Election  of  the  Officers  and  Council  was  then  proceeded  with, 
with  the  result  as  shown  on  page  iv. 


November  2nd,  1871. 

Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.O.L.,  &c.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  G.  Jacob  exhibited  several  newspapers,  containing  very  curious 
and  interesting  items,  of  the  dates  1793,  1800,  1801,  1802. 


The  following 
INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 
Was  delivered  by  the  President  : — 

Another  Session  has  closed,  and  we  have  started  on  a  new  one.  The 
last  had  nothing  of  a  special  kind  to  mark  it;  indeed  it  was  one  of  the 
least  exciting  that  we  have  had.  There  was  nothing  special,  like  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  two 
previous  Sessions  ;— to  the  former  in  expectancy,  and  to  the  latter  in 
retrospect. 

Perhaps  this  was  so  much  the  better,  as  the  quality  and  usefulness  of 
the  Society  have  thereby  been  more  fairly  tested.  We  can  thus  know 
more  clearly  whether  or  not  it  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  in  a  sound 
state,  it  is  like  a  healthy  body,  independent  of  artificial  stimulants;  but 
if  in  an  unsound  state,  such  temporary  excitement  may  delay,  but 
cannot  prevent,  premature  old  age, 

it  is  folly  and  waste  of  time  for  a  provincial  society  to  imitate  the 
best  of  the  metropolitan  ones  ;  to  say  that  no  matter  shall  be  produced 
and  no  facts  stated  but  those  which  are  original, — or  to  look  to  the 
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world  of  learning  at  large  when  we  are  only  engaged  in  cultivating  a 
small  corner  of  it.  We  may,  it  is  true,  glance  incidentally  at  what  is 
passing  beyond  ourselves;  and  notice  our  own  relation  to  the  good 
work  ;  but  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  our  special  objects  and  duties. 

A  society  of  this  kind  has  very  definite  objects  and  aims  of  a  local 
character,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
should  endeavour  to  keep  the  lamp  of  learning  burning  brightly  in  our 
own  neighbourhood  ;  to  utilise  the  materials  which  are  at  present 
available,  and  to  prepare  others  for  the  future;  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  sister  societies,  established  for  common  or  for  kindred 
objects ;  to  give  and  receive  suggestions  and  publications ;  and  in 
general  to  remedy  as  far  as  we  can  the  absence  of  any  intellectual 
organization  in  our  town.  I  shall,  therefore,  direct  your  attention  to 
what  may  be  called  our  Home  policy,  and  to  circumstances  connected 
with  our  general  working  ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  such  practical  sugges- 
tions will  be  at  once  more  valuable  and  more  highly  appreciated  by  you, 
than  if  I  attempted  a  dissertation  either  on  the  general  subjects  of 
human  inquiry  or  upon  some  specific  portion  of  them. 

At  our  last  Anniversary,  we  had  completed  twenty-three  years  of 
continued  existence,  or  two  beyond  the  attainment  of  our  majority ;  yet 
some  of  us  remember  well  our  earliest  meetings,  and  the  prospects  of 
success  or  otherwise  which  were  entertained  by  various  friends  according 
to  their  enthusiasm  or  capability  of  judging.  We  were,  I  believe,  the 
very  first  in  the  provinces  to  attempt  the  issue  of  an  annual  volume ; 
and  with  greater  or  less  success  the  pledge  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
present  hour.  The  plan  has  been  imitated  by  others,  partly  no  doubt 
from  a  feeling  of  emulation,  as  well  as  on  grounds  of  policy,  or  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  a  higher  class  of  intellectual  investigations,  and  greater  regularity 
in  laying  the  results  before  the  members  at  large. 

In  other  respects  also,  we  have  done  something  of  which  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  remind  you.  We  have  accumulated  an  interesting 
collection  of  books, — many  of  them  the  Transactions  of  other  societies 
older  or  younger, — and  a  small  number  of  illustrative  objects.  Our 
labours  have  promoted  and  popularised  intellectual  research,  in  a 
district  where  manufactures  and  commerce  too  frequently  exclude 
literary  and  scientific  subjects  from  human  attention.  We  have  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  Archaeology, — which  has  been  and  should 
ever  be  a  prominent  subject  with  us, — rise  from  its  despised  condition 
in  England  and  other  countries,  to  take  its  rank  as  an  important  branch 
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of  Science ;  the  handmaid  to  History  and  General  Literature,  to  Geology 
and  Ethnology.  For  our  own  locality,  we  have  thrown  upon  the 
surface  a  large  amount  of  materials  which  the  future  Historian  of  the 
district,  the  Genealogist  and  Topographer,  will  know  how  to  value. 
And  contemporaneously, — partly  we  may  believe  as  a  cause  and  partly 
as  an  eflPect, — numerous  local  treatises  have  been  produced,  of  a  larger 
and  more  important  kind,  for  their  respective  districts,  than  the  memoirs 
which  find  a  place  in  our  volumes. 

Probably  we  have  failed  in  one  respect  of  late.  We  liave  been  too 
much  of  a  Borough  Society  and  too  little  of  a  County  and  District  one, 
narrowing  our  ground  instead  of  keeping  the  entire  area  steadily  in 
view ;  and  the  fact  lias  been  noticed  by  some  of  our  best  friends.  This 
certainly  is  not  a  move  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  the  most  successful 
years  of  our  Society,  such  as  we  hope  to  realise  again,  were  those  in 
which  our  County  friends  felt  that  they  were  quite  in  their  place  in 
aiding  us.  We  should  enlist  the  talent  and  concentrate  the  information 
procurable,  from  North  Lancashire  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  by  Yorkshire  on  the  east,  on  to  South  and  West  Cheshire 
on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Flint.  We  must  therefore 
return,  in  so  far  as  we  have  diverged  from  them,  to  our  first  great 
aims ;  and  strive  against  the  narrowness  or  local  centralization  which 
would  make  us  in  effect  a  Society  of  South-west  Lancashire,  under  a 
false  name. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  one  of  several,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  a  return 
to  our  ex  officio  Vice-Presidents ;  recognising  the  chief  officers  of  the 
shires  year  by  year,  and  enrolling  them  at  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  if  the-y  testify  a  wish  to  be  retained  on  our 
list  of  Members  in  their  private  capacity. 

We  should  make  it  a  point,  too,  to  illustrate  obscure  localities,  to 
throw  more  light  upon  others  which  are  well  known,  and  to  embalm 
the  history  of  public  institutions  year  by  year,  especially  those  that  are 
passing  away.  The  knowledge  respecting  our  own  district  will  thus 
gradually  increase  ;  and  inquirers  will  know  where  to  look  with  the 
hope  of  finding  it.  Why  should  we  not  have  every  Session  a  full 
history  of  some  parish  or  smaller  district,  or  the  illustrated  genealogy 
of  some  existing  or  extinct  county  family,  or  the  biography  of  an 
eminent  person  ?  All  these  are  comprised  in  our  varied  and  interesting 
bill  of  fare,  and  each  would  be  readily  acceptable  to  some  intellectual 
appetite.  I  am  persuaded  that  for  such  a  harvest  the  labourers  are  not 
few%  except  by  comparison  with  our  numerous  gross  population.  Tiiere 
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are  many  able  and  willing  workers,  the  majority  of  whom  require  only 
a  hint  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  most  useful, — ready 
to  become  earnest  colleagues  and  fellow-labourers.  So  long  as  any  of 
these  are  strangers,  there  is  a  want  of  economy  of  our  intellectual 
material ;  and  I  trust  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  to  secure 
attention  to  it  by  the  members  of  our  new  Council. 

The  illustration  of  a  wide  area  and  the  keeping  of  first  principles 
before  us  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  business  into  Sections. 
By  covering  the  whole  field,  even  in  eff'ort  and  intention,  we  are  kept 
alive  to  the  question  whether  certain  branches  of  knowledge  are  feebly 
represented  or  not  at  all,  and  we  are  able  from  time  to  time  to  strengthen 
the  weak  links  of  the  chain.  But,  when  subjects  of  all  kinds  are 
grouped  together  in  one  promiscuous  mass,  when  instead  of  specific 
treatment  of  selected  subjects  a  Society  takes  what  comes  readiest  to 
hand,  it  practically  sinks  its  demand  for  quality  and  stipulates  for 
quantity  only.  A  Society  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  papers,  if  that  be 
all  that  is  required,  just  as  a  newspaper  is  never  at  a  loss  for  matter; 
but  I  am  assuming  that  the  best  of  their  kind  should  be  sought  for. 
In  such  a  case,  and  we  have  known  not  a  few,  the  Society  sinks  to  the 
limits  of  the  knowledge  of  its  two  or  three  active  and  leading  men ;  and 
its  researches  lie  say  for  five  sessions  in  one  groove,  for  three  in 
another,  and,  perhaps,  for  four  in  another, — perpetually  changing.  It 
is  this  want  of  system  which  explains  the  difficulty  sometimes  felt  of 
getting  papers  in  suflBcient  number  or  at  the  required  time  ;  and  it  is 
the  complaint  of  the  Councils  of  several  Provincial  Societies,  that  in 
order  to  produce  volumes  at  all,  they  are  obliged  to  print  papers 
which  should  never  have  been  even  read. 

During  the  past  Session  two  very  important  facts  have  occurred. 

First  the  finances  have  been  placed  on  a  better  footing, — as  owing 
mainly  to  the  illness  of  the  late  treasurer  and  his  subsequent  lamented 
death,  arrears  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  A  large  proportion  of 
these  have  been  called  in ;  and  much  of  the  dead  wood  of  the  Society 
has  been  lopped  off.  The  true  principle  is  never  to  suffer  arrears  to 
accrue;  and  it  is  obvious  that  any  gentleman  would  more  readily  pay  a 
single  subscription  for  the  current  Session,  than  two  or  three,  the  volumes 
representing  which  he  has  never  seen.  As  the  volume  is  not  sent  out  to 
members  who  are  in  arrear,  at  all  events  they  are  not  entitled  to  it, 
the  interest  awakened  by  the  reception  of  it  is  wanting,  and  when  two 
or  three  volumes  have  lapsed,  a  member  is  inclined  to  fancy,  erroneously  x 
of  course,  that  he  had  resigned.    It  is  not  sulficiently  known,  or  rather 
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1  should  say  it  is  too  readily  forgotten,  that  resignation  is  impossible 
while  a  member  is  in  arrear.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  ever  we  or  our 
successors  be  found  in  troubled  waters  it  will  not  be  from  want  either 
of  public  sympathy  or  intellectual  material,  it  will  be  from  some  over- 
sight on  the  subject  of  finance.  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  this ; 
even  in  the  early  years  of  the  Society's  existence. 

Second,  our  collections  have  been  put  in  better  order;  and  will  be 
made  interesting  and  useful  to  the  members.  Some  of  our  friends  are 
not  aware  that  we  have  a  Library  or  objects  at  all  ;  and  others  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  former.  The  three  catalogues,  as  you  have 
learned  from  the  Report,  are  being  posted  up  and  will  soon  be  complete. 

On  the  subject  of  Members,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  a  Society 
possessing  a  large  geographical  area  requires  for  its  proper  cultivation 
a  large  intellectual  one  also.  All  men  have  not  the  same  tastes,  nor 
the  same  materials  for  investigation,  nor  the  same  opportunities ;  yet 
each  may  possess  some  knowledge  of  value,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Among  400  or  500  members,  there  should  be  a  large  number  of 
instructors  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  more  is  required  than 
mere  numbers.  Good  men,  like  good  papers,  deserve  to  be  selected  and 
sought  for,  and  in  some  instances  this  is  required.  Besides,  we  have 
had  a  good  many  papers,  some  of  them  of  great  interest  and  value, 
from  gentlemen  who  volunteered  from  without,  but  who  were  not 
enrolled  with  us.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  auxiliaries  of  both 
classes  may  still  be  found. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  we  have  already  completed  twenty-three 
Sessions,  and  that  our  twenty-third  volume  is  on  the  eve  of  issue.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  our  next  volume, — viz.  XXIV, 
for  the  Session  on  which  we  have  now  entered, — be  the  last  of  the 
series  ;  and  that  we  begin  a  third  series  with  Volume  XXV.  There  are 
many  of  our  members  who  do  not  possess  the  whole  of  the  Second 
Series,  commencing  with  Volume  XIII,  and  still  more  who  do  not 
possess  the  earlier  volumes.  Hence,  new  members  often  regard  their 
volumes  as  somehow  forming  a  broken  set,  if  they  do  not  possess  tlio 
whole  of  a  series,  though  of  course  each  volume  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  two  old  series  could  then  be  sold  to  members  at  moderate  prices ; 
and  we  should  get  rid  opportunely  of  our  accumulating  and  now  some- 
what cumbrous  stock. 

The  Report  has  alluded  to  the  Excursion  for  the  year ;  and  it  was 
very  interesting  for  special  reasons.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  details  of  the 
Excursion  are  sometimes  fixed  upon  rather  hastily  ;  for  it  may  be  made. 
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on  the  one  hand,  either  merely  a  day  of  rustic  enjoymeut,  a  holiday 
with  pleasant  companions,  or,  on  the  other,  a  day  of  important  special 
information  not  easily  obtainable  otherwise.  Within  our  own  limits 
there  is  no  lack  of  suitable  places  to  visit, — mines,  factories,  ancient 
buildings,  ruins,  &c., — the  age,  the  manhood,  and  the  infancy  of  English 
life  are  all  within  our  reach.  But  on  all  such  occasions  if  we  wish  to 
profit  there  should  be  one  or  two  persons  responsible  for  the  duty  of 
teaching.  Sometimes  a  formal  paper  should  be  read,  but  often  a  brief 
oral  lecture  is  preferable;  and  besides  the  fact  of  seeing  objects  for 
ourselves  in  situ,  it  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  light  is  thrown  on 
our  past  history  and  present  state  by  a  few  even  rude  drawings.  In 
some  societies  of  the  Kingdom,  especially  those  for  separate  shires,  the 
work  is  largely  done  at  such  excursions,  prolonged  sometimes  over  two 
or  more  days ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  charming  way  of  bringing  us  into 
familiar  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  of  value  or  interest  in  our  own 
part  of  the  country.  There  are  obvious  limits  in  distance,  as  the  time 
expended  in  travelling  is  just  so  much  taken  from  the  intellectual  part 
of  the  proceedings ;  and  in  like  manner  the  indispensable  duty  of 
refection  should  be  brought  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  alluded  to  the  necessity  which 
exists  in  Liverpool  for  Education  of  a  higher  class,  such  as  Manchester 
and  Durham  possess,  or  even  Birmingham  ;  such  as  Wales  has  recently 
vindicated  her  claim  to ;  and  such  as  in  countries  of  less  national 
importance  than  England,  or  in  districts  far  below  Lancashire  is  found, 
as  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  and  Galway  in  Ireland.  As  population 
increases  and  material  wealth  is  multiplied,  the  want  is  felt  with 
increasing  force ;  and  what  is  worse  still,  there  are  too  few  intellectual 
men  and  these  too  little  united  to  make  any  important  impression  on 
public  opinion.  Two  important  opportunities  have  been  lost,  viz.,  in 
1854  and  1870  ;  the  second  and  third  occasions  on  which  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  visited  our  town.  On 
the  first  occasion  of  its  visit,  viz.,  in  1837,  there  was  great  popular 
enthusiasm,  but  Literature  and  Science  had  then  scarcely  obtained  a 
hearing  among  the  resident  population.  It  was  when  men's  minds  had 
been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  sound  learning,  when  Science  in 
its  widest  sense  was  popular,  that  means  should  have  been  adopted  for 
finding  it  a  permanent  home.  The  tide  was  not  taken  at  the  flood  ;  the 
prestige  has  been  lost ;  and  such  an  opportunity  may  be  long  in 
returning. 

It  is  true  that  an  attempt  was  noniinaliy  made  to  collect  our  disjecta 
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membra  ;  that  the  persons  formiug  our  various  societies  and  institutions 
were  invited  to  send  deputies  for  consultation,  and  that  a  consultation 
such  as  it  was  took  place.  But  the  23romoters  of  the  movement  seemed 
incapable  of  looking  beyond  the  Prospectus  of  the  British  Association  : 
they  aspired  to  form  a  College  of  Science  only,  but  with  an  immense 
number  of  subdivisions ;  while  other  branches  of  human  study,  of  at 
least  equal  importance,  such  as  Philosophy  or  the  Literature  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  were  not  for  a  moment  thought  of.  Instead  of 
beginning  at  the  beginning, — like  Owens  College,  which  was  at  first 
limited  to  three  primary  Professorships  and  three  secondary  ones, 
embracing  with  more  or  less  completeness  the  whole  area  of  intellectual 
research— these  gentlemen  wished  their  project,  like  Adam,  to  start 
into  adult  manhood  at  once.  And  they  would  have  had  one  limb 
larger  than  the  whole  body ;  one  branch  or  section  of  study  costing 
more  than  that  for  which  a  framework  for  the  whole  course  of  education 
could  have  been  constructed,  like  the  German  or  Scottish  Universities 
or  like  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
project  collapsed  without  any  further  result  than  a  few  meetings  and 
much  discourse ;  so,  as  on  many  previous  occasions  in  Liverpool,  we 
have  sown  the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind.  On  the  one  occasion 
when  all  appeared  to  possess  the  same  general  idea  and  there  was  no  one 
in  opposition,  the  failure  has  been  unusually  complete ;  chiefly  because 
the  movement  had  a  sectional  origin  and  sectional  aims,  and  because 
the  extravagance  of  the  scale  on  which  the  castle-  was  proposed  to 
be  built  almost  invited  ridicule.  For,  Liverpool  is  not  yet  London  or 
even  Manchester. 

But  to  conclude.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  presenting  congratulations 
to  the  Society  on  the  following  grounds  : — that  a  new  and  better  spirit 
has  recently  been  stirred  up  among  our  members, — that  there  is  a 
visible  and  appreciable  increase  of  industry  and  order, — that  there  is  an 
extended  and  growing  prospect  of  intellectual  support, — and  that  there 
is  an  improved  condition  of  the  Society's  income  and  property.  And 
I  close  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  when  T  lay  down 
the  sceptre  which  your  kindness  has  entrusted  to  me  now  for  the  third 
time,  I  may  be  able  to  introduce  my  successor  in  this  chair  to  a  Society 
of  which  he  will  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  in  which  he  may 
place  unqualified  confidence. 
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The  foilowiug  Paper  was  read  :  — 

On  the  Hide  of  Land.'J*  hy  Joseph  Boult,  F.R.l.BA. 


November  I6th,  1871. 
Joseph  Boult,  F.R.I. B. A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  friends  of  Members,  including  ladies,  were  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Charles  Potter. 

A  hand  mill-stone,  taken  from  the  remains  of  an  old  building 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Great  Meols,  Cheshire. 

By  J.  T.  Towson,  F.R.G.S. 

Locusts  taken  from  a  ship  en  route  to  South  Australia,  on  July 
7th,  1871,  in  lat.  11  N.  and  long.  26  W. 

By  T.J.  Moore,  Esq. 

1.  Belt  of  a  Patagouian  chief,  presented  to  the  town  museum 
by  Mr.  Musgrove. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  Corsica  and  Spezzia  Submarine  Telegraph 
Cable,  laid  in  1854,  and  taken  up  in  1870. 

3.  A  Scottish  broadsword. 
By  Dr.  Forsyth. 

An  interesting  botanical  specimen — the  bark  of  a  tree  found  at 
Ambriez,  West  Africa,  used  for  making  paper. 

By  Mr.  S.  G.  Robinson. 

1.  An  earthenware  drinkiug  cup  found  in  excavating  a  drain  at 
the  New  Windsor  Iron  Works,  Garston. 

2.  Symbolical  ecclesiastical  scourge  found  in  the  same  excavation. 
The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Fragments  from  Forgotten  Folios,!  by  David  Buxton,  Ph. Dr., 
F.R.S.L. 


November  'SOth,  1871. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society: — 

Mr.  Edward  A.  HefFer,  2,  Dale  Street. 
Mr.  David  Hutton,  61,  Canning  Street. 
Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer,  The  Ci-oss,  Chester. 

*  Transactions,  p.  1.  f  Transactions,  p.  165. 
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The  President  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  ^8100,  and 
afterwards  another  sum  of  a  like  amount,  had  been  voted  by  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  towards  the  further 
exploration  of  the  Land  of  Moab.  It  is  thought  that  other  remains, 
illustrative  of  Scripture  and  ancient  history  generally,  still  exist  there, 
and  that  they  might  be  procured,  though  the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs  has 
been  excited  by  recent  experience.  Accordingly  a  party  for  exploring 
has  been  organized,  some  of  whom  will  proceed  at  their  own  expense, 
and  others  by  the  assistance  of  the  public  funds.  It  embraces  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  late  of  this  town,  Canon  Tristram,  and  other  eminent  Oriental 
scholars,  about  seven  or  eight  in  all.  The  President  further  stated  that 
Dr.  Ginsburg  would  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  general  subject  before  the 
Members  of  the  Society  on  the  14th  December. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  copies  of  the  New  Volume. 
It  is  XXIII  in  consecutive  order,  and  Vol.  XI  of  the  Second  Series. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited: — 
By  the  Rev,  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  number  of  Chinese  articles  carved  in  soapstone,  comprising, 
(a)  A  small  lamp  rudely  carved,  (b)  An  ink  well  and  separate 
stand,  (c)  A  fruit  dish  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  vine  leaf. 
(d)  A  breakfast  plate  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  then  carved. 

2.  Tliree  sermons  which  had  belonged  to  three  generations  of 
the  name  of  Smith.  The  first  was  entitled  a  Christmas 
Sermon,  1750;  the  second  was  a  composite  sermon,  four  pages 
of  printed  matter  being  joined  to  twenty-two  MS  pages;  the 
third  was  dated  1821. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Traditions  of  the  Bear  in  the  British  Isles,*  hj 
James  Paterson.,  Esq. 


December  lUJi,  1871. 


Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  &c..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  introduced  by  Members, 
attended  this  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  Moabite 
Stone,  and  on  the  proposed  exploration  of  the  Country  of  Moab.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Tristram  made  some  su])plementary  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  lecture. 


*  Transactions,  p.  151. 
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January  llth,  1872. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.CL.,  &c,,  President,  iu  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Mr.  James  Holme,  109,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mr.  Reginald  Evans,  56,  Hanover  Street. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  stone  celt  found  at  Ely,  mounted  with  an  ozier  handle  like 
a  smith's  punch. 

2.  A  large  stone  wedge,  used  for  cleaving  timber  by  some  of  the 
present  generation  of  New  Zealanders. 

0.  Tobacco  pipe  heads  and  a  gun  bullet,  found  in  excavating 
near  one  of  the  churches  at  Lichfield. 

By  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  Morning  Herald  for  "  Wednesday,  October  21, 
"  1801,"  containing  the  announcement  of  peace  between 
France  and  Russia,  by  "  Bonaparte  First  Consul." 

2.  A  fac-simile  copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  issued  "  Saturday,  May  5th,  1821." 

3.  Printed  pedigree  of  the  "  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  Peels 
"of  Lancashire,  from  the  year  1600  to  1850;"  including 
extracts  from  the  registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Blackburn, 
and  "  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
"  Peel  to  John  Corry,  the  Lancashire  Historian."  This 
pedigree  appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Manchester. 

4.  A  political  squib,  entitled  "  The  Conciliad,  or  the  Triumph  of 
"  Patriotism,  a  Poem.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Tertius 
"  Quartus  Quintus.  The  third  edition,  London,  1762."  This 
is  a  very  smart,  and,  in  some  respects,  coarse  satire  on  the 
granting  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pension  of  ^3,000  a  year.  Most  of  the 
persons  alluded  to  are  distinguished  by  initials  only,  and  hence 
some  of  them  cannot  now  be  identified. 

5.  A  few  loose  leaves  of  a  mathematical  manuscript,  written  by 
the  late  J.  H.  Swale,  author  of  Geometrical  Amusements,  and 
editor  of  the  Liverpool  Apollonius.  The  leaves  contained  some 
problems  on  circles  of  contact,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Paper  for  the  evening. 

The  following  were  expelled  from  the  Society  for  non-payment  of 
their  subscriptions : — 

W.  G.  Bradley, 
John  Mills,  and 
John  Cape. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  communicated  the  following  : — 

Note  on  a  Map  of  Cheshike. 

In  Robert  Morden's  map  of  Cheshire,  contained  in  Gibson's  Camden, 
1695,  which  is  admitted  to  be  very  accurate,  (Gibson's  Preface,)  there 
are  two  branches  of  the  River  Dee  which  appear  to  unite  with  the 
Mersey.  The  junction  is  a  little  above  Hooton  Park  ;  and  this  branch 
then  runs  past  Pool,  Stanlaw,  and  Thornton,  where  the  two  branches 
unite.  The  northern  branch  then  passes  Stoke,  Croughton,  Backford, 
Chorleton,  The  Baits,  and  so  on  to  the  Dee  below  Chester.  The 
southern  branch  commences  at  Thornton — Cough  all  being  nearly  at 
the  point  of  the  delta  ;  it  then  passes  by  Picton,  Bridge  Troughford, 
Plemslew,  Stanford,  Hockenhall,  Stapleford,  Huxley,  Tattenhall,  Heath, 
Lea  Hall,  and  Aldford,  a  little  below  which  it  joins  the  Dee  from 
Poulton,  &c.  The  question  now  arises,  did  these  junctions  exist  three 
centuries  ago,  or  are  they  defects  in  the  map  ? 

On  consulting  a  relative  resident  at  Chester  on  the  question,  he  thus 
writes — "  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  source  of  Crimes  Brook  (on  the 
"  Ordnance  Map),  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  River  Gowy ;  but 
"  it  is  evident  from  the  elevation  of  the  Peckforton  Hills  that  the  sources 
"  of  it  do  not  interlock  with  the  streams  which  run  into  the  Dee  near 
"  Aldford.  All  the  hills  from  Peckforton  to  Helsby  seem  to  rise  at  once 
"  from  the  plain.  Tlie  various  heaths  found  between  Tattenhall  and 
*'  Whitby  Heath  suggest  a  table  land,  of  slight  elevation  certainly,  but 
"  sufficient  to  mark  the  watershed.  J  cannot  find  any  water  connection 
"  between  Croughton  and  Mollington,  except  the  canal ;  which  may  have 
"  been  constructed  out  of  the  bed  of  a  brook ;  but  the  map  does  not 
"  give  any  signs  of  it.  Personal  inspection  would  decide  whether  there 
"  is  any  cutting  near  Butter  Hill  to  cross  what  appears  on  the 
"  map  to  be  the  watershed  of  that  part  of  the  county.  No  rocks 
"  are  noted  between  Croughton  and  Mollington.  North  of  Stoke  are 
"  The  Moors,  and  here  there  seem  to  be  numerous  brooks  or  ditches, 
"  which  cross  each  other.  I  may  add  that  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
"  River  Gowy  are  omitted  in  the  map  on  both  banks." 

This  scarcely  settles  the  matter  ;  and  I  would  suggest  the  examination 
of  other  old  manuscripts  and  documents,  by  some  one  near  this  locality, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  formerly  were  such  junctions  of  the 
Mersey  and  the  Dee  as  are  set  forth  by  Morden  and  other  geographers. 

*  The  apparent  island,  and  the  two  rivers  joining  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  usual  exaggerations  and  inaccuracies  of  the  old 
geographers.  We  have  examined  several  large  maps  of  Cheshire,  from  1794  to 
the  present  time  ;  and  they  concur  in  shoTving  the  following.  (1)  There  is  a 
series  of  low  levels,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  boundary  lines  of  Wirral  and 
Broxton  Hundreds  ;  and  along  these  the  Dee  and  Mersey  canal  is  carried.  But 
there  is  a  water-partition  at  Backford,  from  which  the  natural  streams  flow  east 
and  west  to  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee  respectively.  (2)  The  southern  river  nearly 
coincides  with  the  boundary  between  the  Hundreds  of  Broxton  and  Eddisbury  ; 
but  the  water-partition  is  at  Peckforton  hills  and  Tattenhall.  One  set  of  small 
streams,  including  the  brooks  of  Beeston,  Ashton,  Salter,  and  Crimes,  unite 
with  the  Gowy  and  flow  into  the  Mersey : — another  originating  in  Keysbrook,  flows 
into  the  Dee  at  Aldford. — H. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  Circles  of  Contact,  as  tkeated  geometrically  by  Apollonius, 
ViETA,  AND  THE  LATE  J.  H.  SwALE,*  %  T.  T.  WUkinsoti,  F.R.A.S. 


January  2bth,  1872. 

Joseph  Boult,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  John  Ferris,  who 
had  for  more  than  fifty  years  been  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Library, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  as  its  Librarian  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  written  to  Mr.  Perris's  family. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

L  An  ancient  tobacco  box  of  brass,  carved  with  quaint  figures, 
and  inscribed  with  Dutch  legends.  Boxes  of  this  kind  were 
common  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  often  there  was  a  hook  at  the  hinge,  to  which  a  chain  was 
attached  for  suspending  it  over  the  arm. 

2.  A  bottle  made  of  leather,  supposed  to  be  of  the  16tli  century. 
Inside  of  it  was  a  paper,  with  a  copy  of  an  old  English  song 
in  disparagement  of  all  other  kinds  of  bottles.  The  burden 
of  each  verse  is — 

"  I  wish  his  soul  in  heaveu  may  dwell, 
"  Who  first  invented  the  leathern  bottel." 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  THE  Poor-Law  System  of  Elberfeld,  hy  B.  L.  Benas,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Towson,  F.R.G.S.,  made  some  remarks  on  the  late  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison's  views  in  reference  to  the  Australian  Gold  Fields.f 


February  8th,  1872. 

Rev.  Charles  Jones,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  for  General  Bellasis, 

1.  A  coloured  drawing  of  the  large  window  in  Bowness  Church, 
representing  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.     St.  George  is 

*  Transactions,  p.  25.  +  Transactions,  p.  77. 
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represented  in  armour,  with  a  chain  round  his  loins  for 
suspending  the  sword.  The  buckles  are  of  a  type  well  known 
here.  He  is  holding  the  spear  in  a  position  for  forcing  it,  and 
it  appears  to  have  pierced  the  jaws  of  the  dragon.  The  animal 
has  teeth  of  the  shark  kind,  and  the  spear  has  a  piece  broken 
out  of  it  on  one  side,  as  if  it  had  encountered  some  hard 
object.  The  grass  grows  in  tufts  like  the  star-grass  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  along  the  shore  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  There  appears  to  be  a  tree  on  the  saint's  left.  He 
has  a  shirt  of  mail  on  under  the  plate  armour,  and  the  Eed 
Cross  (now  the  symbol  of  England)  on  his  breast ;  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  helmet,  where  the  window  has  been  taken 
away,  has  been  filled  up  by  the  painter. 

2.  A  drawing,  by  Mr.  Knight  Watson  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  full  size  of  the  painting  in  the  Window,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  The  Virgin  is  clothed  in  a  blue  robe,  with  a  mantle  of 
brown  over  it,  having  a  studded  border;  the  head  is  covered 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  cap  or  kerchief,  and  over  all  a  crown. 
She  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  representation  of  a  heart  over 
the  breast ;  the  left  encircles  the  Child ;  both  hands  are  very 
peculiar  in  their  shape.  The  crown  is  encircled  with  some- 
thing like  a  nimbus,  but  red  in  colour.  The  background 
appears  to  have  been  diapered,  but  in  most  places  that  has 
given  way  to  time.  The  Infant  Saviour  is  dressed  in  a  lighter 
blue,  with  two  cross  sti'ipes.  The  right  liand  is  elevated  in 
the  attitude  of  blessing,  and  the  left  holds  a  chalice  ;  the  head 
is  surrounded  with  a  golden  nimbus.  This  figure  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Furness  Abbey  ;  but  the  St.  George  has 
been  painted  specially  for  the  window  in  which  it  is  placed. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith 

was  elected  an  honorary  Life  Member,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 

services  to  local  Archaeology. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  Architecture  of  Chester 
AND  its  Neighbourhood, hy  Alfred  Rimmer,  Esq. 

The  Paper  was  read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Author. 


February  22nd,  1872. 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 

An  oaken  chest,  containing  the  boots,  gloves,  and  spoon  of  King 
Henry  VI  of  England.    The  chest  is  made  of  one  of  the 
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beams  of  Hornby  Castle  near  Lancaster,  the  residence  of 
Pudsey  Dawson,  Esq.  Inside  the  lid  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  a  brass  plate.  "  This  ark  contains  the  boots,  gloves, 
"  and  spoon  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  of  England,  which  were 
"  given  by  him  to  his  loyal  friend  and  adherent,  Sir  Ealph 
"  Pudsey,  of  Bolton  Hall,  in  Craven,  County  York,  as  a  token 
"  of  grateful  regard,  and  a  pledge  (the  only  one  within  his 
"  power  in  those  disastrous  times  to  bestow),  for  the  zealous 
"  attachment  shown  to  his  royal  person,  and  for  the  hospitality 
"  and  security  from  his  enemies  afforded  him  for  several 
"  weeks  at  Bolton  Hall,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham, 
"  A.D.  MccccLxiit."  King  Henry,  when  apprised  of  the  discovery 
of  his  retreat,  being  desirous  to  save  the  possessions  of  his 
faithful  servant,  Sir  Ptalph  Pudsey,  from  forfeiture,  withdrew  in 
haste  from  Bolton  Hall,  and  was  taken  soon  after  at  Wad- 
dington  (within  six  miles),  when  he  was  delivered  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  the  possession  of  Pudsey  Dawson,  Esq.,  a  direct  descendant 
and  heir  of  Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  a.d.  mdcccxxii. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1 .  A  bouquet  holder  of  silver  filagree,  of  beautiful  workmanship. 

2.  A  Chinese  enamelled  box,  containing  a  number  of  smaller 
boxes. 

By  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  Frank  M.  Youd,  Esq. 

A  collection  of  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture,  comprising 
needlework,  embroidery,  metal  work,  toys,  swords,  vases,  &c. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Fee  of  Makerfield,  with  an  account  or  some  of  its 
Lords,  the  Barons  of  Newton,*  hy  William  Beamont,  Esq. 


March  7th,  1872. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L,,  &c.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  friends  of  Members  were  present  by  invitation. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :  — 

By  Frank  M.  Youd,  Esq. 

1.  A  number  of  very  fine  enamelled  vases,  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture. 

2.  Beautifully  carved  Chinese  flower  vase,  in  wood. 

3.  A  piece  of  ancient  Chinese  earthenware. 
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By  Captain  Brown. 

1.  A  number  of  lamps  found  in  graves  and  temples  of  the 
Phoenician  period  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  1865-71, 

2.  Dish  found  in  the  mound  of  a  ruin  in  Cyprus  in  1868. 

3.  Specimens  of  earthenware  lachrymatories  from  graves  in 
Cyprus,  found  1865-71. 

4.  A  number  of  vessels,  supposed  to  be  measures  for  selling 
wine,  oil,  or  grain,  found  at  Cyprus,  1865-67. 

5.  Metal  disk,  supposed  to  be  a  mirror,  from  a  Phoenician  grave. 

6.  Three  small  glass  bottles  from  Phoenician  graves,  one  with 
engraved  characters. 

7.  Beautiful  irradiant  glass  bottles  from  Phoenician  graves, 
found  1867. 

8.  Glass  bottle,  glass  jug,  and  tumbler,  of  peculiar  shape. 

9.  A  number  of  small  jars  and  vases  in  earthenware — red,  white 
and  black — some  painted  and  others  engraved. 

10.  A  number  of  heads  and  mutilated  statuettes  from  ruins  and 
temples  in  Cyprus. 

11.  A  book  of  plates  of  Modern  Egypt,  and  photographs  of 
statues,  found  by  L.  Cesnola,  Esq.,  U.S.A.  Consul. 

By  G.  H.  Float,  Esq. 

1.  A  small  bone  altar-piece,  with  carved  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  given  about  a  century  ago  by  the  Lady  Superior  of 
the  Convent  of  TJrsulines  at  Boulogne  to  an  English  pupil. 
It  was  then  described  as  an  antiquity,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  blessed  by  a  former  Pope. 

•2.  A  carved  representation  of  the  crucifixion,  supposed  to  be  of 
an  older  date  than  the  above. 

3.  Carved  ivory  cigar  case  and  Japanese  cabinet. 

4.  Black-letter  Prayer  Book,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

By  F.  W.  Holder,  Esq. 

1.  Two  swords  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

2.  Japanese  pocket  book. 
8.  Chinese  ladies'  shoes. 

4.  Chinese  compass. 

5.  Chinese  spectacles  and  case. 

6.  Japanese  doctor's  medicine  case. 

7.  Japanese  chopsticks. 

By  Mr.  Dyall,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  scarf  ring,  of  pure  gold,  of  Chinese  manufacture.  It  is 
ornamented  with  a  number  of  figures  in  high  relief,  and  has  u 
very  chaste  and  rich  appearance. 
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The  President  read  the  following  Papers  : — 

1.  An  Inventoky  of  Chuech  Goods  at  Stanlaw  Abbey,*  temp. 
1537,  hy  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  0.  Walcott,  B.D. 

2.  Some  Bemarks  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Brunanburg, 
hy  Ealph  Carr  Ellison,  Esq. 


March  2lst,  1872. 
Henry  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  friends  of  Members,  including  ladies,  were  present  at  this 
meeting. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  elected  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society. 
The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Robert  Ptawlinson,  C.B. 

Thirty  pieces  of  Japanese  carving  in  ivory,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmansliip,  being  most  accurate  representations  of  animals, 
such  as  oxen,  dromedaries,  doRs,  monkeys,  &c. ;  and  insects, 
human  figures,  skeletons,  grotesque  heads,  &c. 

By  Mr.  HefFer,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper. 

Drawings  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  many  of  the  great  families 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Frederick  Broughton. 
Twenty  shields  of  the  arms  of  Lancashire  families. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

Observations  on  the  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Families  and 
Rellgious  Houses  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  hj  E.  A.  Heffer, 
Esq. 

An  English  Lady's  Description  of  Christmas  in  East  Prussia. 
Read  by  Dr.  Buxton. 


April  Uh,  1872. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Lord  Skelmersdale,  Lathom  House,  Ormskirk. 

Lord  Ebury,  35,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 
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Sir  Thomas  Edwards-Moss,  Bart.,  Roby  Hall. 
Rev.  Daniel  Vawdrey,  Darley  Rectory,  Matlock. 
John  Crossley,  Esq.,  Briar's  Hey,  Rainhill. 
Frederick  Broughton,  Esq.,  Brecon,  South  Wales. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :  — 

By  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B. 

A  number  of  beautiful  carvings  in  ivory,  of  reptiles,  birds, 
insects,  &c. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  finger  rings,  including 
massive  gold  rings  from  California  and  Australia,  and  a  copper 
thumb  ring,  which  tradition  says  had  been  the  signet  ring  of 
the  Abbot  of  Lancaster. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :~ 

On  some  Old  Lancashire  Bloomertes,';<  hy  James  Kerr,  Esq.,  M.D. 


ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 


The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  25th,  1872,  the  locality  chosen  being  Windermere.  The  Members 
and  friends,  including  ladies,  to  the  number  of  nearly  100,  left  Lime 
Street  Station  at  8-85  a.m.,  and  proceeding  by  the  ordinary  train, 
arrived  at  Windermere  about  12-30  p.m.  The  weather  was  unfavourable 
during  the  journey,  the  rain  falling  heavily  ;  but  as  the  train  neared  its 
destination  it  cleared  up,  and  was  fine  for  the  remaiuder  of  the  day. 
The  party  proceeded  to  the  Old  England  Hotel,  where  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  dinner.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  who  had  on  his  right  the  Rev.  Canon  Stock  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bright,  who  were  the  guests  of  the  Society  on  the  occasion. 
The  vice-chairs  were  filled  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  Dr.  Buxton,  and 
John  G.  Jacob,  Esq.  After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  several  toasts 
were  proposed  and  responded  to.  The  party  then  visited  the  Old 
Church  of  Windermere,  where  the  Rev.  Canon  Stock  courteously 
explained  the  curious  monumental  tablets,  and  the  fine  old  stained  glass 
window.  The  party  then  proceeded  by  special  steamer  along  the  lake 
to  Ambleside,  where  most  of  them  alighted  and  explored  the  beauties 
of  the  neigbourhood ;  returning  by  steamer  to  tea,  which  was  served  at 
the  same  hotel.  Soon  after,  most  of  the  party  returned  by  train  to 
Liverpool,  others  following  by  a  later  train  ;  and  all  having  spent  a 
most  delightful  and  enjoyable  day. 
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The  respective  Societies  are  the  donors  of  their  Reports  and  Proceedings. 


A  Glance  at  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Empire.  From  the  Author, 
E.  A.  Macfie,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  vols,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  xxii.  From  R.  A.  Macfie, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

Archaeological  Journal,  No.  Ill,  1871. 

Archseologia ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  vol.  xlii,  parts 
1  and  2.    Proceedings,  December  8th,  1870,  to  March  23rd,  1871  ;  Pro 
ceedings,  vol.  v.  No.  1,  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Antiquities  discovered  at  Faversham  in  Kent,  Catalogue 
of.    From  the  Compiler,  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

Buckingham,  Records  of,  No.  2,  vol.  iv.  From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Buckingham. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  part  1  ;  Proceedings, 
vol.  xiii. 

Bulletins  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaries  de  L'Ouest,  1870  ;  20th  July,  1871. 

Congressional  Directory  for  the  Third  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America.    By  B  P.  Poore,  second  edition. 

Curiosites  des  Numismatiques,  five  parts.    From  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  Papers  comprising — (1)  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  x,  parts  1,  2,  3  ;  (2)  Bulletin,  vols.  1  and  2  ;  (3)  "  To-Day,  a  Paper 
printed  during  the  Fair  of  the  Essex  Institute  ;  (4)  Historical  Notice 
of  the  Essex  Institute  ;  (5)  Historical  Account  of  the  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  published  at  Salem,  from  1768  to  1856,  by  Gilbert  J.  Streeter  ; 
(6)  An  Account  of  Leslie's  Retreat  at  the  North  Bridge,  on  Smiday, 
February  26,  1775,  by  C.  M.  Eadicott. 

Geology  of  the  Bewsey  Valley.    From  the  Author,  J.  A.  Paterson,  Esq. 

Historical  Notes  of  the  Earthquakes  of  New  England,  1638-1869.  By 
W.  T.  Bingham,  A.M.,  A.A.P.,  &c. 

Glasgow,  Philosophical  Society  of.    Proceedings,  part  3,  vol.  vii. 
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Lapidarium  Septenrionale  ;  or,  a  Description  of  Monuments  under  the  Roman 
Rule,  part  2.    From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society.  Proceedings,  part  1, 
vol.  ui. 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society.    Annual  Report,  1870-71. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archasological  Society,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th 
Meetings,  Twenty-fourth  Session  ;  Proceedings,  1871. 

Liverpool  Free  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Schools,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Committee  of,  year  ending  August  31st,  1871. 

Liverpool  Institute.    Report  of  the  Directors,  1872. 

Liverpool  Naturalists'  Field  Club.    Proceedings,  1870-71. 

Liverpool  Numismatic  Society.    Proceedings  1st  year,  1871. 

Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society.  Journal,  from  September  23rd,  1871,  to  January 
27th,  1872. 

Manchester,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of.  Proceedings,  October  31st, 
November  14th,  and  December  12th,  1871  ;  Transactions,  March  Meeting, 
1872  ;  Journal,  February  6th,  February  20th,  and  March  5th,  1872. 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  Report  of  the  Astronomer  to  the  Marine 
Committee,  for  the  year  1870. 

Memorial  of  North  Tyndall  and  its  Four  Surnames.  From  the  Author, 
Ed.  Charlton,  Esq. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  Prooeedings,  Leeds 
Meeting,  1871. 

Polytechnic  Society.    Proceedings,  8th  meeting,  Thirty-fourth  Session. 
Protoplasmic  Life.    From  the  Author,  F.  Crace  Calvert,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Reports  and  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  County  of  York,  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
County  of  Bedford,  Diocese  of  Worcester,  County  of  Leicester,  and  Town 
of  Shefaeld,  during  the  year  1870. 

Remarks  on  the  Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  Liverpool  Geological 
Society,  12th  October,  1869.    From  the  Author,  C.  Potter,  Esq. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.    Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report,  1870. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.    Journal,  No.  40,  1872. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  ;  Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  May  22nd, 
1871,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  Proceedings,  No.  5, 
vol.  XV ;  No.  1,  vol.  xvi.  Proceedings,  vol.  xv,  No.  3.  Journal,  vol.  xl, 
1870. 
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Eoyal  Historical  and  Archgeological  Society  of  Ireland.    Journal,  part  8,  vol.  i, 

Eoyal  Society.  Proceedings,  Nos.  127,  128,  129,  vol.  xix.  Proceedings,  Nob. 
130,  131,  132,  vol.  XX. 

Ehodocanakis,  Imperial  House  of;  Reply  to  the  Saturday  Revieio  on  the. 
From  H.I.H.  the  Prince  Ehodocanakis. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Eeport  for  1869.  From  the  Board  of  Eegents. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen.    Transactions  for  1870-71. 

Society  of  Arts  Journal,  Nos.  993  to  1010,  vol.  xx. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.    Proceedings,  1870. 

Statistical  Society  of  London.  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv,  parts  2  and  3. 
December  1871,  March  1872. 

The  Imperial  Constantinian  Order  of  St.  George  ;  a  Eeview  of  Modern  Im- 
posture, and  a  Sketch  of  its  True  History.  By  H.I.H.  the  Prince 
Ehodocanakis. 

West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  Geographical  and  Polytechnic  Society.  Proceedings, 
1870. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Journal,  part  4. 
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Bowness  Church,  stained  glass  windows  at,  196  _ 
Britain,  doubts  concerning  the  history  of,  14 
Broughton,  F.,  elected  a  member,  201 
Brown,  Capt.,  exhibiter,  199 
Butler's  Analof/y,  remarks  on,  170 
Bull  of  excommunication  against   the  queen 
(1571)  116 

Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Wigan  (1292,) 
strange  notions  of  justice  of  the,  102 

Buxton,  David,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L,,  author  of  paper, 
165 

C 

"  Caldecot,'  derivation  of  the  name,  11 

"  Carucate,"  area  of,  3 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  literary  style  of,  172 

Chester,  a  few  remarks  on  the  architecture  of,  71 

  traces  of  Normandy  architecture  at,  71 

  cathedral,  windows  of,  75 

 conical  apse  at,  73 

Cheshire  Churches,  73 

  beach,  archseological  produce  of,  141 

 •  notes  on  a  map  of,  by  T.  T.  Wilkinson, 

Esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  195 
Churches  in  the  Hundred  of  Newton,  89 
 .  characteristics    of  in  mountainous 

districts,  72 

 in  flat,  low  countries,  72 

 in  Cheshire,  73 

Church  goods,  inventory  of  at  Stanlow,  temp. 
Henry  VIII,  53 

Chameleon,  remarks  on  the,  161 ;  habits  of,  164 

"  Cold  Harbour,  '  derivation  of  the  name,  11 

Contact,  problems  on,  25 

Coins  and  tokens  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  141 

Criticism,  use  of,  174 

Crossley,  John,  elected  a  member,  201 

Cusps,  absence  of  in  Chester  cathedral  win- 
dows, 75 

Cust,  the  Hon.  Lady,  remarks  on  the  chame- 
leon by, 164 
Culcheth,  Lane,  85 

D 

De  TACTTONiiJTjs  ;  or,  some  Problems  on 
Contact,  as  treated  Geometrically  by 
Appollonius,  Vieta,  and  Swale,  by  T.  T, 
Wilkinson,  F.R.A  S.,  25 

Devices  and  armoi'ial  bearings  of  the  Barons  of 
Newton  and  of  their  kindred,  124 

Didactic  verse,  168 

"  Drenghes,"  derivation  of  the  term,  89 
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Donations  to  the  Library,  201 
Dyall,  Charles,  exhibiter,  199 

E 

Ebury,  Lord,  elected  a  member,  200 
England  divided  into  tithings,  vills,  and  decen- 
naries by  Alfred,  82 
Euphuistic  style,  166 
Evans,  E.,  elected  a  member,  194 

F 

Falconry  in  Lancashire,  90 

Fee  of  Makerfield,  townships  comprised  in  the, 
93 

"  Fee,"  definition  of,  91 

Flints  of  prehistoric  times  found  on  the  Cheshire 

shore,  142 
Float,  G.  H.,  exhibiter,  199 
Forsyth,  Dr.,  exhibiter,  192. 
Folcland  and  Boclaud,  definition  of,  12. 
Fragments  from  Forgotten  Folios  ;  No.  I — 

The  less  known  Works  of  Francis  Quarles, 

by  David  Buxton,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Hon.  Sec. 

165 

Furnaces  (open  air)  or  Bloomeries  formerly  ex- 
isting in  Lancashire,  .57 

G 

Garstou,  medi«eval  objects  at,  134 
Geometrical  problems  of  ApoUonius,  Vieta,  and 
Swale,  25 

Ginsburg,  Rev.  Dr.,  lecturer  on  the  INIoabite 

stone,  193 
Gold  digging,  method  of,  77 

 nuggets,  largest  found,  78 

 fields  ill  Australia,  &c.,  opinions  on,  by  Sir 

Eoderick  Murchison,  77 

 where  chiefly  found,  78 

Glass  beads  and  bottle  found  on  the  Cheshire 

shore,  149 
Green,  Guy,  ceramic  printer,  137 
Guilds  and  fraternities  for  mutual  protection  in 

Saxon  times,  91 

H 

Heffer,  E.  A.,  exhibitor,  200 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  legends  of,  mythical,  14 

Hero  worship,  172 

Hide  of  land,  value  and  extent  of,  1  ;  meaning  of 
the  term,  90 

"Hide"  or  "Hyde,"  measure  of,  14,  15;  pro- 
bability of  its  meaning  a  tax,  or  value,  16 

Hide-geld,  definition  of  the  term,  20. 

Hide  ef  land,  rating  of,  at  Blechingdon,  Oxon. 
(1169)20 

History,  partial  writers  of,  172 

Holder,  F.  W.,  exhibiter,  199 

Holme,  James,  elected  a  member,  194 

Hame,  Rev.  A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  &c., 
introductory  address  by,  185;  exhibiter ,  194, 
196,  198,  200,  201 

Hundreds  and  townships,  institution  of,  81 

Hundred  of  Newton,  88 

Human  remains  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore, 
150 

I 

Inventory  of  Stanlow,  by  Rev.  Mackenzie 
E  C.Walcott,  B.D.,F.R.S  L  ,  F.S.A.,  Prseceiitor 
and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  53 

Ilbert  de  Lacy,  Priory  endowed  by,  in  Lanca- 
shire, 94 

Ironstone  at  Rossendale,  Low  Moor,  and  Fur- 
uesa,  nature  of,  65 


Iron  ore,  patent  obtained  for  smelting  in  1619,  68 
Iron  objects  of  Anglo-Norman  period  found  on 
the  Cheshire  shore,  147 

J 

Johnson's  style  in  prose  writing,  168 
John  le  Byron,  contracted  in  marriage  to  Alice 
Banaslre,  1392,  106 

K 

Kerr,  James,  M.D.,  author  of  paper,  57 
Kendrick,  Dr.,  report  of  Roman  discoveries  at 

Wilderspool,  132 
King  Oswald  introduces  Christianity  into  his 

dominions,  83 ;    chai-acter  of,  84 ;    slain  by 

Penda  near  Winwick,  5th  August,  642,  84  ; 

parts  of  his  body  buried  in  different  places,  85 
King  Offia,  establishment  of  the  six  councils 

by,  85 

Kirskill,  Kirkby-Overblow,  and  Pateley  Bridge, 

bloomeries  at,  65 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  County  of  Lancaster, 

1314.  103 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  curious  appointment  of  in 
Lancashire,  temp.  Edward  III,  109 

L 

Langeton,  John  de,  baron  of  Newton  by  pur- 
chase of  the  hand  and  lands  of  Alice  Banastre, 
107 

Langton,  William,  elected  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1264,  107 

 Cardinal,  107 

 Sir  John  de,  111 

 Sir  Ralph,  112 ;  death  of,  1406,  113 

 Sir  Richard,  succeeds  to  the  barony  of 

Newton  ;  marches  to  the  North  with  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  Lord  Stanley,  1482,  113 

 Henry,  succeeds  to  the  barony  of  New- 
ton, 113  ;  death  of,  1419,  113 

 Henry,  baron  of  Newton,  113  ;  death 

of,  1471,  113 

 Sir  Richard  marries  Isabella,  daughter 

of  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  114  ;  death  of,  1500,  114 

 Sir  Thomas,  baron  of  Newton,  legacie.s 

of,  115 

 Leonard,  baron  of  Newton,  116 

 Anne,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Langton, 

will  of,  117 

 Robert,  returned  for  Newton,  117 

 Sir  Thomas,  death  of,  1604,  121  ;  tablet 

to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  121 

 arms  and  crest,  130 

Lancashire,  condition  of  the  people  in  Saxon 

times,  95 

Land  tax  (modern)  first  levied,  1689,  21  ;  inequali- 
ties of  the, 21 
Latten  objects  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore,  144 
Lead  and  pewter  objects  found  on  the  Cheshire 
shore,  147 

Liberty  of  speech  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  119 
]\I 

Makerfield,  definition  of  the  name,  96 
Manor  courts  in  Newton,  extent  of  jurisdiction 
of,  106 

Mannerism  in  literary  style.  170 

Manchester,  cathedral  church  of,  72 

Market,  fair,  and  free  warren  for  Newton,  charter 
for,  granted  by  Edward  I,  108 

Mansell,  Sir  John,  councillor  of  Henry  III,  92; 
appointed  by  proxy  to  wed  the  Princess  Eleanor, 
1254,  99;  character  and  position  of,  99;  ap- 
pointed executor  of  the  will  of  Henry  III, 
1252,  100;  death  of,  1268, 100 
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Mayer,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  exhibitor,  197 
Metals,  how  derived,  78 

Merk  or  Merkland,  denomination  of  land,  19 
Mediaeval  objects  at  Garston,  134 

 coins  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore,  144 

Moabite  stone,  193 

Money,  obsolete,  novel  utilization  of,  141 
Moore,  T.  J.,  exhibiter,  192 

Moss,  Sir  Thomas  Edwards,  elected  a  member, 
201 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  his  opinions  on  the 

Australian  gold  fields,  77 
Musical  instruments,  temp.  Edvr&vd  III.,  Ill 

N 

Newton,  Lancashire,  origin  of,  86 ;  described  by 
Leland,  114 

Newton  first  represented  in  Parliament  (1558) 
114 

 represented  in  Parliament  by  Anthony 

Mildmay  and  Thomas  Stoneley,  1571,  117 

 represented  by  John   Gresham,  Esq., 

and  John  Savile,  Esq.,  1574,  117 

Newton  hundred,  churches  in  the,  89 ;  exempt 
from  taxes,  90 

Newton  Hall,  building  of,  122;  description  of,  122 

Normandy,  chapels  at,  74 

Notes  on  the  Presence  of  the  Bear  fUrsus) 
IN  THE  'British  Isles,  by  James  Paterson, 
Esq.,  151 

O 

On  THE  Remains  of  some  Old  Bloomeriks 
formerly  EXISTING  1 N  LANCASHIRE , by  Jamos 
Kerr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  57 

P 

Pastoral  poetry,  167 
Patersou  James,  author  of  paper,  151 
Port  Philip,  gold  working  at,  80 
Ploughing  on  various  soils,  time  occupied  in,  3 
"  Ploughlands,"'  size  of,  7 
Pottery,  early  Staffordshire,  136 
Potter,  Charles,  exhibiter,  192 
Problems  on  contact,  25 
Proceedings,  twenty-fourth  Session,  183 
Punishment  for  offences  in  Lancashire,  1589, 
inequality  of,  118 

Q 

Queen  Elizabeth,  conspiracies  against,  1584, 117 ; 

resigns  to  Parliament  the  privilege  of  granting 

monopolies,  1601,  120 
Quarles,  Francis,  lesser  works  of,  174 

R 

RawliQSon,  Robert,  C.B.,  exhibiter,  200,  201 
Remarks  on  the  Chameleon,  by  J.  T.  Towson, 

F.R.G.S.,  161 
Report  of  the  Council,  XXIV  Session,  183 
Rimmer,  Alfred,  author  of  paper,  71 
Roger  Clericus  de  Newton,  first  priest  of  the 

chapel  at  Rokeden,  near  Newton,  101 
Roman-British  objects  found  on  the  Cheshire 

shore,  143 
Romish  articles  of  piety,  135 


Roman  discoveries  at  Wilderspool,  132 
Rossendale,  kind  of  iron  ore  smelted  at,  65 

S 

Sadler  family,  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  of, 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Helen's,  Sephton,  138 
Sadler,  John,  printer  and  engraver,  his  family 
and  works,  137 

  Adam,  printer  and  publisher,  139 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of,  elected  a  life  member,  200 
Salisbury  plain  and  spire,  72 
"  Scattald"  or  "  Scathold  "  definition  of,  19 
Scott,  Gilbert,  restorer  of  Chester  cathedral,  73 
Security  of  the  person  in  Saxon  times,  91 
Shells  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore,  150 
Shetland  Isles,  mode  of  making  assessments  in, 
18 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  the  Austra- 
lian   Gold   Fields,    by   J.    T.  Towson, 
F.R.G.S.,  77 
Skilled  labourers,  emigration  of,  74 
Skelmersdale,  Lord,  elected  a  member,  201 
Smith,  Henry  Ecroyd,  author  of  paper,   131 ; 

elected  an  honorary  life  member,  197 
Staffordshire  pottery  (early)  136 
Staiilow  Abbey,  inventory  of  church  goods  at, 
temp.  Henry  VIII,  53  / 
Style  in  literature,  advantages  of  a  pure,  170 
Stone  objects  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore,  150 
Sussex  wood  furnaces  for  smelting,  1790,  68 
Survey  of  Ireland,  4 
Swale,  geometrical  problems  of,  25 

T 

Taxes  or  tribute  in  early  times,  10 
Terra-cotta  objects  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore, 
144,  149 

The  Fee  op  Makerfield,  with  an  Account 
OF  some  of  its  Lords,  the  Barons  of 
Newton,  by  William  Beamont,  F.S.A.,  131 

The  Hide  of  Land,  by  Joseph  Boult, 
F.R  I.B.A.,  1 

Tithe  pig,  137 

Towson,  J.  T.,  F.R.G.S.,  exhibiter,  192;  author 

of  paper,  97,  161 
Trafford,  Edward,  Esq.,  returned  for  Newton, 

1587,  117 

Tyg,  or  drinking  cup,  found  at  Liverpool,  135 
V 

Vawdrey,  Rev.  D.,  elected  a  member,  201 
Vieta,  geometrical  problems  of  25 

W 

Walcott,  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C,  B.D.,  F.R.S.L., 

F.S.A  ,  author  of  paper,  53 
Walton-le-Dale,  church  of,  temp.  Edward  III,  115 
Warrington  friary,  windows  of,  104 
Wigan,   Lancashire,  origin  of   the  name,  87; 

British  barrow  at,  87 
Wilderspool.  excavations  at,  132 
Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  F.R.A.S  ,  author  of  paper,  25 
Winwick,  Lancashire  derivation  of  the  name,  83 
Woodwork,  beauty  of  the,at  Chester  cathedral,  75 

Y 

Youd,  Frank,  M.,  exhibiter,  198 
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